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TO THE READER. 



The following rough notes of travel were written, 
many of them hastily and all of them under 
difficulties, mostly in steamboats and hotels, with 
no other purpose than to interest personal friends 
and readers of the Sheffield and Roiherham Inde- 
pendent, As some Mends have expressed a wish 
to possess the notes in a convenient and per- 
manent form, they have now been printed almost 
exactly as they first appeared in the columns of 
the Independent. 

In his absence the writer had no opportunity of 
revising the proo&. The mode of execution now 
adopted scarcely admits of correction. That the 
errors are not more numerous than they are is 
owing to the care of the printers in using hastily 
written and sometimes almost illegible manuscript. 

The proprietors of the Independent have gener- 
ously undertaken the cost of re-publication, and 
have thus enabled the writer to devote the entire 
proceeds to the Funds for the new Rotherham 
College, at present in course of erection. 

F. J. F. 



Eoiherhom, College, 
March 29, 1876. 
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A 

JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD. 



Ohaptbe 1.— England to Gaivo. 

Thursday Morning, Jan. 7. 1875. 

In company with a young friend, I am starting on a 
long joumey. We are at present without a route or 
even a destination. We may wander oyer Egypt and 
Palestine^ Turkey, Greece, and Italy ; or we may strike 
out eastward and go round the world. Our first ob- 
ject is to get to Cairo : when there we are to weigh the 
pros and the cons of the two courses, and decide ao- 
oordingly* 

Possibly there may be some of your readers not 
unwilling to know whither we go and how we fare. 
If I should keep sufficiently well, and circumstances 
should be otherwise favourable, I will occasionally send 
some rough notes of travel which I shall place at your 
disposal. If you think them worth the space they will 
occupy in your columns let them have it^ and if not^. 
an Editor knows what to do in such a case. 

We left Ludgate hill station athalf-past seven o'clock, 
in a <^1 and misty morning which never brightAued 
up all day. The passage from Dover to Calais was 
made in little more than an hour and a half, and en- 
tirely free from the " inconvenience** so often suffered 
in that short time ; a good omen for one who is a bad 
sailor and has before him more voyages than one. 
Between Calais and Paris we found more snow and 
cold than we left behind in England. We merely 
passed through Paris, arriving at one station at 6.30, 
and leaving another at 8.40, so we had no oppor 
tunity of seeing the Q-erman and the Communistic 
ravages, nor the progress of restoration. Between 
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Paris and Dijon, the dreary journey was performed 
by night. At Ouloz the weather and the scenery both 
obetii^ed. The brightest sunlight, the olearest atmo- 
sphere; the blue sky lit up the snow covered mountains, 
and made us feel that we were at last really out of 
England. At Modane we began to enter the Mont 
Oenis Tunnel, or series of tunnels, for there are twenty- 
six of them to pass through before you get down to 
the plains of Italy. The chief tunnel is 7^ miles long, 
and we went through it in 33 minutes. Then down- 
wards we went from La Bardonneohe, tlurough tunnris 
and. over yiaducte, in one of the wildest and most 
barren districts imaginable, till darkness came on and 
we reached Turin in mist and cold, at half -past six on 
Friday night, haTing traTell«d at a stretch about 815 
miles in 35 hours. The country between Turin and 
Bologna, which we trayersed the following day, 
did not afford much interest. The ground was ooyered 
with snow. The fog shut out all distant riews, and 
eyen a continental express train does not giye much 
time for obserration. We passed Alessandro, with its 
earthwork defences ; the strong forts of Piaoenza, in 
the Quadrilateral ; the battle plain of 3£arengo, and 
the old Ducal cities of Parma and Modena; and 
reached Bologna at six o*clook in the eyenmg, Boman 
time. 

Bologna is a singularly quaint and picturesque dty. 
It took my fancy at once. The few hours we oould 
spend there might well haye been days. Tou enter the 
dty by a gateway through strong walls, and pass 
through colonnaded streets that haye an air of silent 
and solenm dignity. You feel that you are in an old 
cathedral and uniyendty city, and you are carried back 
to mediayal times. The Yiotor Emanuel square — ^the 
name of course is modem, the place is oldjsnough — 
'presented a striking appearance as I crossed it early in 
the morning m mj way to tl^e Oi^thedra}. It wa« 
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erowd«d -mtia. oUirk-inBftgQd peaaanta, vith high-peaked 
hats andoloaksy the folds fallmg over the shoulder as 
on^y ItaUana^iiiid Spaniards can throw them. Swarthy 
ivoiiien were wttiag and soling fruits, yegetlahlee, fowlii^ 
firookecy, and wares of various kinds. Men standing 
in groups and disoojssing matters with great gravity, in 
moat varied • ooetame and efPeotive attitudes. The 
Cathedral forming one side of the square, a curious old 
palaoaanother, public ofiloes a third, And the old Uni- 
yersity tibief ourth,with its museum of Etruscan, Eoman, 
and Italian tombs, removed from the ancient cemetery 
in which the successive races who had dwelt there had 
occupied successive strata of graves in the same last 
resting place. 

At the Italian hotels the blllr are made out in the 
currency of the district. If you pay in paper, the full 
amount of the bill must be puid, but if you pay i.i 
'*gold" as it is called, that is English or French coin, 
a deduction is made of about 9J per cent., that is an 
English, sovereign is reckoned at 27 francs, or rather 
more, instead of 25. This is the case if the paper 
piooey is national, but the depreciation is still more 
when it is locjd notes — which, indeed, are sometimes re- 
fused ; but they are very freely offered by the natives in 
their transactions with travellers. One need not use 
argument or illustration to prove that such financial 
operations are sufficiently inconv^ent. 

As between Turin and Bologna, so onwards to Cesena, 
the route is dull enough on chill and wintry days like 
these. We pass over hundreds of miles of land 
planted with trees which serve the purpose of propping 
up the grape vine. Festoons of vines hang on the 
forked brani^s of the trees, reminding one of the 
description, which Yirgil gave 1900 years ago of tlie 
vine culture. A good deal of rice is grown between, the 
rows of trees. After leaving Oesena we find a much 
more picturesque country and a much brighter sky, 
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The Appennines also appear on the right hand, and af 
we approach Bimmi we get a first glimpse of the 
Adriatic, dotted with black, and white, and red, and 
streaked sails. The coast is brown, and bare, and low. 
Passing Oattolica, Pesaro, and other stations along the 
coast, we come to Ancona where dinner awaits as, and 
where we find other passengers bound for Egypt, who 
have come by way of Florence. The rest of our 
journey is performed in the dark, and we arrive at 
Brindisi about five o'clock in the morning, but not to uf 
as to Horace, 

"Brundusium, longsd finis chartas risoque est." 

It was the starting pointy and not the terminus of 
our travel, for here for the first time we are leaving 
Europe to visit quarters of the globe entirely strange 
to us — ^Africa, Asia, if not also the great new world of 
America itself. 

There was no time to explore Brindisi. The train 
took us down to the landing stage, where the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Oompany's steamboat Teheran was 
waiting for us, and we went str jdght on board. Our 
train had brought the overland Indian mail. Two 
large, carefully-closed, and sealed vans contained the 
letter bags from England. Another van was kept open 
to receive the local mails on our route. A clerk tra- 
velled all the way from London in charge, and it was 
his duty to see it safely on board the Peninsular and 
Oriental ship. A very serious affair it was. The bags 
and boxes were carried on board by Lascar and Italian 
porters, under careful inspection. Leaning over 
the side of the vessel, we watched them by 
morning dawn, the crescent moon and the planet 
YenuB gleaming above us with wondrous lustre. 
The sun is rising as we leave the harbour, and then 
there follows one of the most lovely days that can be 
imagined. The sky above is dear. On the horizon 
light o1qu()9 ^re shifting; aboqt, nqd phanging their 
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grey colour into g^old and purple and green and blue. 
The reoeding port and coast^ the deep indigo blue of 
the Adriatic^ the strangeness of the crew — consisting 
of English officers, two or three European sailors, and 
the rest Lascars, negroes, and Turks — and an Alexan- 
drine pilot in grim silence; the passengers, including 
a Dutch judge and his wife^ going to some official posi- 
tion in Egypt; young men on their way to civil 
appointments in the East, or to mercantile pursuits ; 
missionaries on their way to Calcutta; military men, 
returning from furlough ; several persons evidently on 
their way to Egypt, in search of what some of them 
hardly look likely to find — ^new health and strength ; 
here was plenty to occupy one's attention for hours. 
The sea calm enough to permit us to walk on deck, 
making acquaintance first with one and then with 
another ; a group of G-ermans, a group of Frenchmen ; 
G-ermans fraternising with G-ermans, and. French with 
French, and English with both, but not (Germans and 
French. The sea calm enough to permit even me, bad 
sailor as I am, to go down to breakfast at nine o'clock, to . 
sit or read on deck, to sit or write in the saloon, to 
chat with the captain, who jocularly tells us to look 
out for squalls on the morrow; to use my glass to find 
out the queer outline of Oorfu and. the smaller islands ; 
to see the snow-covered mountains of Albania, to look 
out f or Otranto on the Italian coast, and for Cape 
L-euoi ; and then to lose sight of Italy altogether, and 
see more of Greece ; and then to watch the brilliant 
stars^ as one by one they appear ; and to lie down in 
my berth with the feeling that we are travelling at the 
rate of eleven or twelve miles an hour, along classic 
coasts, to countries where high civilisation had been 
attained before the classic lands were known, to the 
1»rth-place and cradle of the human race, and of its 
strength and culture, and above all its pure and holy 
religion. 
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Homing oame to usher in a far different day. The 
splendid sunlight of yesterd^ had turned to gloom 
and rain; the smooth, bright sea to sidlen, tossing 
waves ; and the contented traveller to a poor, dejected 
being, scarcely able to hold up his head, utterly unable 
to read or write or eiat, or do anything but sit still in 
the saloon companion and finally go to bed, wondering 
greatly why people will leave their comfortable homes 
for the absurd purpose of crossing dismal seas and 
dreary lands to gratify an idle curiosity. Why can't a 
man be content to let well alone? But Thursday 
morning soon comes, and we get our first sight of the 
low coast of Egypt, and th«i of Alexandria. There 
Ui the lighthouse — ^not the Pharos of dassic days, but an 
entirely modem building. There is the long line of the 
new breakwater, which is to enclose the harbour, now 
constructing by an English company for the Egyptian 
Government. Long rows of white buildings on a low 
brown coast — long rows of windmills — a forest of 
masts — and yonder, surely, in the distance is Pompey's 
Pillar. The moment the ship comes to a stoppage in 
the harbour, a most strange and wild scene presents 
itself. A hallabaloo of boatmen, of all forms, shades, 
and costumes, shouting, gesticulating, storming, sur- 
round the ship, and climb on board somehow; for 
they seize hold of you and your luggage 
almost before you know they are on deck. 
We were steered safely through the turmoil ol 
men and the mob of boats, the custom house, and the 
rugged roads by Oook's agent. Ihadno passport sol pre- 
sented my card to the officer, who accepted it, although 
recently the passport has been more rigidly enforced, 
owing to some disorders, it is said, by G-reeks. We 
came to the Hotel de TEurope, but the sights that 
greeted us on the way— the narrow and squalid streets 
— ^the strange bazaars — the French-built houses — ^the 
Turkish latticed windows — ^the Arab mud hovels— the 
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veiled and unveiled women — Arabs with white blankets 
and dark heavy hoods — turbaned Turks — Gj-reeks in 
bljie and Fez — ooach drivers in long white flowing 
dress — ^palm trees, cactus, and other new forms of 
vegetation — ^the rich variety of colour, the noise, and 
crowd, and hurry, all defy description by words of 
mine. Next day we left Alexandria, as we entered it^ 
in showers of rain. It is still, to a great extent, a 
miserable and squalid place, although it has wonder* 
fully improved of late. There is a square with some 
handsome houses and respectable shops, )but the rest is 
a collection of mud walls. The road from the hotel to 
the railway station lies through a ruinous quarter, not 
ancient, but the site of part of the ancient city. Masses 
of old brickwork and stone pillars were lying about^ 
and had been recently excavated. The splendid dty of 
Alexander, the Ptolemies, Cleopatra, and Pompey, of 
St. Mark, Athanasius, and Plotinus ; the ancient dty of 
the Scholiasts, the G-nostics, the Neoplatonists — with 
its museums and its serapium, with its temples^ 
palaces, and libraries, its 2000 years of history — 
all gone, leaving Cleopatra's Needle and Pompey's 
Pillar, and a , disappointing name. Once the grand 
abode of 500,000 people, a century ago its dirty, 
miserable streets had a population of less than 6000 ; 
but by the strong will of Mahomet All it has consider- 
ably revived, and has a population of about 250,000, 
consisting of Egptians, Syrians, and Turks, and of 
6keek8 and other Europeans, about three-quarters being 
natives and the rest foreigners. 

I say nothing of the public buildings, places of inte- 
rest, or antiquities in Alexandria. As a matter of 
course we went to see them ; and, of course, following 
the tourist's fashion, mounted on donkeys, with vocife- 
rous drivers on foot. But whv should I describe Pom- 
pey's Pillar or Cleopatra's Needle or the baths and the 
catacombs which every body knows? The only other 
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thing which needs even to be mentioned is a somewhat 
carious Coptic church, which pretends to possess the 
body of St. Mark, though it is well known that the 
Venetians stole it away^f, indeed, it was the body of 
the apostle at all ; a very doubtful matter. 

The railway line crosses Lake Mareotis, and passei 
through a flat sandy and watery waste for some miles. 
Here a4d there a clump of palm trees appears. Here 
and there a miserable mud village. We pass Tanteh 
or Kafr er Kyat, remarkable for its annual festiyals, 
and presently cross the ^ssetta branch of the Nile 
oyer a yery fine bridge, and enter the Delta. At once 
a remarkable change is perceptible. Busy industry 
eyerywhere. Men aotiyely engaged in irrigating the 
land by yarioua iiigenious devices — cotton, rice, sugar 
oane, beans, and grain of many kinds, extensively oul- 
tiyated. Better houses, better class of people; p^m- 
mimosa, and cactus abundant. Incessant strings of 
camels laden with cotton are passing along the riyer and 
canal banks. The export of cotton alone in 1871 
amounted to six or seven millions sterling, and of cot- 
ton seeds to one million. We pass Damanhoor, 
where the first Napoleon was nearly cap- 
tured by the Memlooks; Benha, once famous 
in poetry and fiction for honey, which it no longei 
.produces^ but it grows the best oranges in Egypt — the 
mandarins ; and so onwards for 131 miles on a dead 
level without cutting or viaduct or tunnel, by towns of 
mud brick, not at all picturesque, except for the graceful 
palm trees, under the shade of which some of them are 
built ; and for the queer attire or want of it, and still 
queerer attitudes, of groups of human beings, whether 
men or women — not easily distinguishable — crouching^ 
and basking, and squatting about them. Besides our- 
selves, there are in the carriage a young gentleman and 
his sister who are going up the Nile. They are of a 
very quiet and teachable disposition. A military 
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officer who has seen life, and knows most things, has. 
undertaken their education along the line. He ad- 
mires foreign habits, likes foreign cookery. The inns 
in England are " beastly." Ireland is the " most dis- 
gusting country in the world." He knows all about the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt^ and the origin of language ; 
all about the deyelopment of religions. Moses was an 
Egyptian priest, got his notion of the unity of 0od 
from his brother priests who held the doctrine in secret, 
&c., &0. Unable any longer to listen to the dog matism of 
the laity, and judging any discussion to be useless in 
the circumstances, I suddenly begged him to look out of 
the window by which he was sitting and to see if, in a 
South-westerly direction, there was ai^y object of 
interest yisible ? " Yes," he quickly exclaimed, " there 
they are," and so we all got up to look, and there they 
were indeed. The Pyramids of Ghizeh, with the Libyan 
Hills in the far distance, and the Desert stretching 
all around — ^and presently we found ourselves at the 
Shoobra Station, in the midst of another hubbub of 
Tolces and confusion of tongues, in Oairo. 

We had already determined on our hotel, so the only 
difficulty we had to meet was to resist being dragged 
away in different directions to all the hotels except the 
one we had selected. At last, by much patience, and 
some threats, we secured our luggage, and in charge of 
a commissionaire, left the station.- Shepheard's Hotel 
is where all English and American tourists are said to 
go, so we being English, decided not to go there, but to 
the Hotel du Nil — ^not so large, but more comf ortable» 
quiet, and reasonable. We were rewarded for our dis- 
creet choice. We went there direct, and secured rooms 
— the last that were at liberty — ^and presently fellow- 
travellers came to us from Shepheard's, where no room 
was to be had. They had found themselyes too late. 
Oairo is full. It is the dose of the Mahommedan year ; 
ftud on the opening of the new year the Khedive hold? 
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a leye^ and giyes a grand ball. The Alexandrians are 
flocldng into Cairo to partake in the royal festiritiea; 
and many foreigners are doing the same. 

Haying secured our rooms, we sally forth to see the 
city. We pass through the Mouskee, until recently 
the only tolerably wide street, and still one of the 
most crowded and picturesque in Cairo. Immediately 
we are saluted on all hands, "I say, master, sir, want 
carriage to-day ? " " Sir, gentlemans, want donkey ? 
very good donkey. ** " Master, donkey ; Billy Thomp- 
son." ** I say, want Billy Barlow ? ** "Claimant, sir ; " 
"Dr. Kenealy;" "Sir Eoger." "(Gentleman, want 
donkey, I say. I say, look here ! One shilling. 
Best donkey in Cairo. Want a moke, a cuddy ? Bis- 
mark. Yankee Doodle. Here, here, I. say, I say, 
gentleman's donkey. One shilling." Owing to the 
habit which Englishmen have of addressing one 
another with the phrase " I say" — especiany I suppose 
the English sailor, who, wishing to point out some ob- 
ject of interest to his comrade, will call out to him, 
"I say, Bill, look here" — not only have the donkey boys 
in Cairo caught the expression, and repeat it on all oc- 
casions when addressing our countrymen, but I am told 
that in some of the towns of Bussia eyery Snglishman 
is called " I say ;" that being supposed to be either a 
common name or a title of address, and eyen in the 
interior of China — in Pekin, for instance, boys in the 
streets cry out after a foreigner, English or American, 
" I say, I say." So true is it that we need to go from 
home to know ourselyes. 

So we take donkeys, and are driyen through the 
streets, if streets they can be called, where there is 
scarcely yddth for two donkeys to pass. But who 
shall describe the scenes? The buildings are yery 
lofty. The walls facing the streets, going straight up 
to a leyel, and from wall to wall boards or mats are 
spread to keep out the sun. Many storeys project^ as 
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in old English houses, but with quainter angles — 
"ooigns of 'vantage " for favourable views up and 
down, and across the streets. There are balconies, not 
open, but enclosed in lattice or richly carved and 
perforated woodwork; and much stone carving in 
arabesque arches. Mosques are abundant, with domes 
- and minarets ; the walls streaked with alternate hori- 
zontal lines of white and red. There are numerous 
fountains, covered with domes, and carved stone walls, 
and metal doors. We go through the bazaars in the 
I^ench, Greek, Coptic, Tunis,' and Arab quarters, the 
bazaar for shoes, for saddles, for silk ; the bazaar of 
the money changers — ^the gold workers. Through 
ond bazaar we did not attempt to pass, so crowded was 
it with men and sheep. The men buying aind selling 
sheep for next day's feasting — after their fast. There 
are no footpaths or causeways in the streets, nor are 
they paved or macadamised, but uneven and dirty. 
Crowds of people are passing and repassing, 
speaking the languages of Babel vociferously. Strings 
of camels, donkeys, horses, carriages. But the people ! 
The colour of their. skins and their drapery, the 
variety of figure .and costume, who shall describe ? 
Scores of times I felt an impulse to stop and gaze ; for 
scores of times there was a subject for the painter or 
the photographer. Going through tho Coptic quarter 
I asked our donkey driver, Soloman Omar, who wished 
to impress me with the fact that we were now among 
Christians, whether the Copts were the best citizens or 
not,4lmplying my own opinion that, as Christians, they 
ought to be. His reply was " Dere be good beebel and 
dere be bad beebel in Arabs, and dere be good and bad 
beebel in Copts— flome good some bad ; but de Greeks 
be all bad. They steal, they rob, they stab, they shoot, 
oh bery bad beebel, the Greeks.'* 

We went up to the Citadel and to the Mosque of 
Mahomet Ali. the interior of which is lined with yel- 
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low marble from Syene, and the large domeifl«apported 
by immense marble pillars. From the terrace in front 
of the Mosque is a yiew which is surely unique. We 
arrived rather too late to see it in bright li^^ht. Already 
the Muezzin from the minarets had auaounoed the 
setting of the sun, and darkness quickly follows ; but the 
red glow of sunset was on the horii;on, a broad belt of 
molten Are all round the sky, standing as it were on the 
yellow sand of the desert. Above, the red, fiery 
sand of the desert, then a broad belt of green 
and yellow, and above all the clear, bright, deep blue of 
the sky and the brilliant stars. The Nile gleaming 
here and there in the distance, the Pyramids piercing 
the horizon, and projecting themselves as dark triangles 
on the sky, the whole city below a mass of roofs, mina- 
rets, domes, and palm trees, and the far-spreading 
desert around in tawny shade. 

In the evening we saw to still greater advantage 
what we had observed In the day. The streets are so 
crowded and narrow that before every carriage there 
goes a forerunner, bare of leg and foot, clothed in em- 
broidered tunic with full, white flowing sleeves, and 
carrying a long rod to warn atl to make way for the 
carriage coming on behind. We were passing the Esbe- 
kiah Glardens, when there appeared two splendidly- 
dressed outriders, along with three syces bearing 
aloft long torches. These were followed by more out- 
riders, and then by a closed carriage, supposed to con- 
tain some of the ladies of the reigning family on their 
way to the opera. But the appearance of the fore- 
runners, who sometimes do not hesitate to use their 
rods to make way for their masters, is singularly pic- 
turesque. Indeed the streets of Oairo continually sug^ 
gest the Arabian Nights Entertainments, or give you 
the idea, as some one has said, of a ''huge fancy 
baU." 

Next day was Sunday, and we attended the only 
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Bnglish serYioe in the city — the Episcopal seryioe, at 
present held in New Hotel near the Esbekiah. The 
day was not f ayonrable for a larg^e cong^regation. It 
was the Mahomedan New Year's Day, and was ushered 
in by the firing of I know not how many guns, as they 
woke me up at five o'clock in the morning. The Khe- 
dive holds an early reception and then proceeds to the 
Mosque of Mahomet AU. Many Europeans went \o 
the lev6e^ and afterwards drove out to the Shoobra 
Gardens — ^the Hyde Park of Cairo, so the attendance 
at church was not numerous ; nor can much be said in 
favour of the service. The prayers and lessons were 
refreshing, though greatly spoiled by an abortive at- 
tempt at intonation ; and as for the sermon, why can- 
not a man endeavour to speak to his fellow men on 
religious subjects without putting on a pulpit twang 
with his surplice, and reading for twelve minutes the 
merest platitudes — preaching in an hotel in Oairo a 
sermon which would be equally suitable in a Dorset' 
■hire village or in Sleepy Hollow or in the moon ^ 



At length our route is fixed. After many inquirieg 
and much consideration, we have decided to go round 
the world to reach our homes again. We are to make 
a brief visit to Palestine — then to return to Oairo for a 
few days ; after which we are to take the Peninsular 
and Oriental steamer at Suez for India, and so proceed 
Eastward until we land at Liverpool. We shall not 
arrive at the different countries through which we are 
to pass exactly at the inost favourable season for each, 
but we have reason to hope that we run no special 
risks, and shall encounter no serious difficulties either 
by land or by sea. 
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Chapter II. — Cairo to Jerusalem. 

Monday Morning, Jan. 18, nine o'clock. — We ttart 
for Palestine by rails from Cairo to Ismailia, thence by 
small steamboat up the Suez Canal to Port Said, where 
we shall find a steamer to JafiFa. The train starts 
from the Shoobra station and passes for ten miles on 
the line to Alexandria. It then branches off on the 
right to KaUoub. After a while it passes Shibeen el 
Eanater, where, about a mile off to the right, are the 
ruins of Tel-el-yahoodah, " The Mound of the Jew," 
the remains of the city Onion, of which Josephus re- 
lates a singular story. Between Bordein and Zagasig 
the line runs close by the ancient Bubastes, of which 
Herodotus giyes an elaborate description, fully yerified 
in all its details by the account which Bawlinson gires 
of these ruins. 

More interesting still is the station Mahsamah, near 
which are the ruins called Tal el Madrootah, to which 
the Suez Canal Company, who for a time had posses- 
sion of this district, haye giyen the name " Barneses,'' as 
it marks the site of the Bameses or Baamses, built by 
the Israelites, and was also the starting point of the 
Exodus from Egypt and the wandering in the wilder- 
ness. Here, then, we are in the land of Goshen. Eyen 
now there are some spots of great beauty and fertility. 
The line runs parallel with the fresh-water canal, and 
with a narrow strip of land on both sides of it quite 
green with yerdure, but further on there is only sterile 
sand. Here the date palm is found, producing the 
richest dates in Egypt. 
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Hen are everywhere busy irrifirating the fielcU in Ta*- 
nous wayg, the oommonest of which is for two men, 
eadi holding the end of a rope tied to a sort of basket, 
whioh they let down into the oanal and then empty into 
4k ohaimel, through whioh the water spreads oyer the 
land. 

Presently we enter the Desert^ where there are no 
traoesof eultiyation. A wide, limitless stretch of 
yellow sand — ^not flat, but lying in mounds and rows of 
hilloob, with here and there tufts of a small prickly 
bush, not standing high enough to stop the yiew of the 
far-off horuBon, looking like a yellow petrified sea. 

In due time we reach Ismailia, pretty and preten- 
tious. A long road in a straight line, planted on both 
tides with the Acacia de Pharaoh, leads from the 
railway station to the small quay on Lake Timsah, out 
of which the Cahal branches in two directions, towards 
Suez and to Port Said. Other streets are laid out, and 
here and there a building has been erected. We walked 
idirectto the small steamer which was to conyey us on the 
Canal to Port Said. It oonyeys the Egyptian mail and 
plies once a day each way. We haye been trayelling on 
ihe slow railway from nine o'clock to four, and now we 
jtnost continue from half-past four to eleyen on the 
oanal. The fiun was setting as 'we left the Lake and 
entered into the narrow canaL The air from the desert 
became yery cold, and we were glad to get inside the little 
•cabin, which was sufficiently crowded by about 10 or 
12 pM«ons. Br. Dehass the American Consul, of 
Jerusalem, was with us, and an American clergyman, 
who harangued us on the approaching brotherhood of 
nations, and the amalgamation of humanity ; whom 
Br. Behass chaffed as a trayeller who had come to 
flpend a fortnight in Egypt and Palestine that he might 
go home and make a book. The bright, clear water of 
theoonal, the yellow sand banks, the glowing colours of 
the sky, an occasional dark outline of an Arab on a 
fdod hill, tl^e ^^la flfining brightly upon us, the great 
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bear standing^ almost perpendioalar orer the liii« ot 
the canal before us, much oonyersation about the 
lands we were yisiting, and our native ooontrieB and 
manners, made what would otherwise hare been a 
weary and monotonous journey seem short and plea- 
sant, and we arriyed at Fort Said to find all still and 
silent, and it was with difficulty and patienoe that we 
aroused the inmates and gained admittance into the 
Hotel du Louyre. At Turin, Bologna, Alexandria, and 
Cairo I had discarded mosquito curtains with im- 
punity. Expecting to do the same at Port Said, I 
found my face the next morning all bitten and blotched, 
leaying with me mementoes which I needed not to in- ^ ^ 

duoe me to record, as here I do, that of all the dreary, 
and dismal, and wretched places in the world, thi^ 
combination of French tawdriness and Arab filth. Port 
Said, is the worst. 

We left PorL Said at four o'clock next afternoon, in 
the Russian steamship Yladimir, from which we had a 
better yiew than anywhere else of the town and, har- 
bour and neighbourhood. This " town of Lesseps," 
diyided into two parts — the Fiiench and the Arab 
quarters — stands upon ground reclaimed from the sea. 
A long breakwater, formed of huge blocks of concrete, 
protects the harbour ; but the sand is rapidly silting 
up against it and the land on which the town stands^ 
so that in ten years' time the town may be at a consider- 
able distance from the sea and the harbour, and the en- 
trance to the canal blocked up. As we starts the sky is « 
beautifully mottled with light, fleecy clouds^ Oyer 
Alexandria the sky is darker, and threatens rain ; but 
as night comes on, all clears up, and the moon, almost 
at full, shines out brightly, and we haye a calm and 
pleasant passage. Here, in the good ship Vladimir, I 
left an abandoned prejudice in fayour of Bnglish 
steamers and English management. Had I been asked 
to name a ship in which I should least like to trayel, I 
might bay 3 named a Bussian. But here theaooonuno- 
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dation was most eomfortftble. The size of the caUns, 
the Tentilation, the deanliness, the food, superior to 
any that I had met with before. The dumer was a la 
Busse, Tea in glass tumblers, with slioes of lemon. 
We arrived at Jaffa, or Joppa, at seyen o'olook next 
mommg, and immediately landed in small boats, as 
there is no pier or landing stage which steamers oan 
approach. We went to see the house of Simon the 
Tanner, which is still shown ; we thought of the floats 
of cedar and pine from Lebanon for the building of 
the Temple, which were landed here ; of Jonah's em- 
barking for Tarshish ; of Tabitha, whom Peter raised 
from the dead ; of Peter's rision, which broke down his 
Jewish prejudices^ and taught him charity ; and of 
the Maccabean, Boman, and French armies^ and their 
cruel deeds: and then we strolled through one 
of the numerous orange groves, under the guidance 
of an aged monk of the convent to which the garden 
belonged. The orange groves of Jaffa — ^and it is said 
thatthereare400of them— form by far the most at- 
tractive object in the neighbourhood. A Devonshire 
orchard or a Rhenish vineyard is nothing to a Jaffa 
orange garden. Such lofty trees, with dark green 
glossy leaves, laden with golden fruit — and such fruit, 
large and sweet and juicy. We never see such oranges 
in Sngland. 

At one o'clock we left Jaffa^ my friend and I and onr 
dragoman, mounted on horseback. The road leads 
throuirh orange groves and banana sardens, whose fences 
are the huge, iigly,but impervious cactus or prickly pear. 
On we ride over the Plain of Sharon, occasionally 
dismounting to gather the bright flowers which sparkle 
on the short grass. After an exhilarating ride we 
oome to Bamleh, said to be the village of Joseph of 
Arimathea, but not probable. Here we encounter a 
group of wretched lepers, lying about the entrance of 
the village, and addressing all comers with pitiable 
Aries for backshish. Our dragOman conducts us to the 
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Iistm uotiTdnt, ivii6ro W6 tsn oourwotitly TBOolTOd fiy 
t^e Moab^ who give m oold baire wsllt, ti go<M1iOt 
dinner, and a poor l)ed. We had time ia gfet to the 
f among tower of Ramldi before mmeet^ and from the 
top of it we had a tdry ptsatfant ybtw of 6xe inr^ond- 
hig> plain. The tower n Saraoeme, of the date 1810 
(A.1).), 120 feet high, cqtfare, wfth «iobM tapeitogr op- 
wards in seteriil stories. Around it a^ the-Mtins >itf a 
large Khan or Oararansery, yiti&x mtfnf artfbdd^k^ 
and large vatitts and wells «fcill rem&i!ftii^. M 'h lihoi^t 
dirtonoe are the orchards or oliteyaArAi of BMillih,- then 
those of Lydda, «nd beyond Ateln, on Khd ndiHih jmA 
vouih a wide plain, &^ the wei^ the Ma, with '^apptk 
tisible, -and on the east the moMiauis of IsMid. 

Barly next mornittg we motmt oitf hoMies, aMi, 
passing by seyeral tmtbU tillages, ^^ois the Vlklldy oif 
Ajalon, where jovhua fooght liiB <M«io*«ible buttte 
withl^e AmorilMi, a^d the mcwm stoodntill totshcUl 
itr A fit HM for Bu^ a pmrposs^ wMe and gviitty 
^ndidating, with sw rro un ding emineneea Iter ciMSimih 
tion. Q^ien passing by the nncbabbed Sirjath Jutohn 
of the-CHbeonites and of Anfrinadab^ to whwe^howethB 
PfaiUstineBsentthewkof Ili4 Lord (JoiftL H md 1st 
8acn. 7tli), we began tin Meeot of ibe aKnmtoini of 
Jodea, and at length entered JerdiBleiB, by Ihe fyA 
Gate. The approach to the oity in this diMotion k 
-not impressife. Theve is n« ftril ▼i^sr of ths-wUls. 
Annmberof new buildings in SardpMn iriiyle faatvebeeii 
«reeted ontsidetheaityyOcnapieaoas •mongrt wl^iehiethft 
Amt^ Bnssiaa oonTsnt and hoiytetv to tbsatfa>o6a;hitt. 
We had no time for sentimdot^ iatt as we ^hrftw-near "to 
the eity, a heavy ahower oatte on, tfnd we hMtsoed to 
the^hotel, whish is elose within the gales, f«Br shelter; 
Imt not without obserying A Na&bow ovMarvhiiig the 
Hount of OliTtt, which w» w^re^vHUing to aetfept as a 
token for good. 

Within half an hour of oi» arrival I was on the 
topof this hotel, flat ro^ed UtoaU th«h0uiMihM% 
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Mih the AmatnuoL Oomul. He is a ckBradng imm, 
Itttl of^knoVledgvuid of . entfauscasm about Palestine. 
]^e'#fl»|M>ki1di|Bf<mt to me the different parts of the 
tfityimd of ^e neil^hboiirhood, air the chief pmnts of 
yMifti '^»eo(rt&d «M ftrom the roof ;->4he mousrtains ol 
l/kuih, ^e ^attejr x>f th0 Jordaa, Mount Qtiyee, Mount 
Sodptifl, Idie p66\§, 'giatos, moeqaes, and ehurdhee ; when 
^ait o^potife to 08, oyer the way, on the top of his 
iouie/atmott'ilkeifrenoiigfhto'he 9pdken to, appeared 
Ate fiilho^of JSiWMblein. The Oonsul and he saluted 
^foe «ti6<^er by tiddtt^ <^ haltf;-^to-morrow I am to 
tell upon him and make his aoquakitanoe. 

Friday Mdrmtisr, Jin.- 22.— We lost no time before 
ieeingr the sig^hts sdd yisitinf all plaoes of interest in 
this strangely attraotiv^ city. Barly this morning; 
haring eng^agfed iibfaham, a weil*lmown guide— half 
German and half Arab I suspect^ and lame of one leg, 
we want to the Oastellam, or Tower of Da-vid, or 
Towet of Hipplous, on Mount 2ion; to the Armenian 
Ohv^h and Oont^dnt, to the Gaeilaoulum, the supposed 
room Where Ohrist Instlfcufed th« supper, and whei^ 
6n Pentecost, the Spirit descetnded on his Apostles ; and 
ptoceedin^ out of !Bion Gate, #e walked round the 
waDs of the dty, looking down Into l^e yalleys, and 
entered the city a^in by St. Stephen's Gate. Passing by 
the PckA of Betheiida, the FortresGi of Antonia, Pilate's 
house, and the Church of ^Elooe Homo, along the Via 
Dolorosa, whe*e we w«i*e shown the houses of Bites and 
Lassartnr, and s6nle othbr wonderful thin|fs, ^e came 
tb our hoteh Id tbe ^cftemodn, escorted by Abraham 
And a Vsluktasbe stot with us by the American consul, 
We wtnt to the quarries of Salomon, immense and 
^eemibgly endl^ excatations under the dty from 
which the huge blocks tiiat form its walls and buitdittgi 
Were jirdbably dug. Then we went to the Jews* wail- 
ing place, often pictured and described ; but no picture 
san gire im idea of the pathos and tedness of the scene 
— J&wt ^d iJewtetfds, chiefly, but not all old -people^ 
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leaning againsfc the wall, and chanting penitential 
psalmi in plaintiYe tonei. I epoke to MYeral 
of them, and they readily allowed me to look orw theiv 
Hebrew booki, and pointed out the paesages whioh 
they were reciting. Then we entered the Ohorohof 
the Holy Sepulchre, where they showed us truly 
wondrous things; not only spots identified with the 
sufferings and death and resurrection of Jesus duist^ 
hut also, amongst other absurdities^ the graTCs of 
Adam and of HeLchisedeo^ of the former of whom there 
is a portrait, which, if genuine, dearly disproTSs the 
Darwinian theory of the origin of man. The paintings 
and images of the Madonna and other saints are 
brilliant with predous stones. There must be thousands 
of pounds worth of diamonds^ emeralds, rufaiei^ and 
sapphires, besides a great number of gold and silTcr 
lamps. 

On our return we called at the Bishop's palace, and 
found Dr. and Mrs. Gobat at home and pleased to see 
us. My letter from the Vicar of Botherham, a 
personal friend and liberal helper of the bishop in his 
mission work, gained me immediate aoQeptance. The 
bishop has become an old man, older than his year% 
with somewhat failing powers, but he is Tory kind and 
good. We did not stay long, but were pressed to call 
again. Next day he sent a message to the hotel by 
the BcT. Mr. Friedlander, a German clergyman of the 
Ohurch of Bngland and missionary to the Jews in 
Jerusalem, who has temporary charge of the Ohurch, 
to ask from me " the favour,'' as he called it» that I 
would conduct the CTening serYioe next day. I told 
Mr. Friedlander that the bishop should know that I 
did not belong to the Bpiscopal Church. He said the 
' bishop perfectly knew it^ so I consented. 

This day, with Abraham for our guide, we walked 
through the valleys about Jerusalem. Going out of 
Jaffa Gate we come at once to the valley of Gihon, 
which lei»d9tPt)ip vi^e^of Hinnom« and turning tothe 
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left to the TAlley of Jehoehaphat, and lo onoe more 
through St. Stophen't Gate into the dty. Afterward! 
we walked to the tombs of the kings at some distanoo 
outside the walls. These consist of extraordinary ex- 
oayations in the rocks, with oarred work which at one 
time must have been yery imposing. 

Sunday morning dawned bright and beautiful. At 
ten o'clock we went to Christ Church on Mount 
Zion, quite near the hotel. We were, in good time. 
After waiting a while in stillness, the Bishop, with 
patriarchal beard and episcopal robes, came in from 
the vestry, followed by Mr. Friedlander and Key. H. 
Johnson, of Sierra Leone, a perfectly black negro, in 
white surplice. The Bishop and lir. Friedlander took 
their place at each end of the Communion Table; the 
black clergyman went to the Beading Desk, and read 
prayen with so mudi correctness of pronunciation and 
accent, and with so much deyoutness of feeling, that I 
have seldom heard the seryice more impressiye. The 
Bishop read the Communion Seryice, and Mr. Fried* 
lander preached a thoughtful and interesting eermon. 
Altogether the seryice was yery impressiye. 

In the afternoon we went up to the Mount of Oliyes 
'^ as far as to Bethany.*' My companion (Mr.. Coote) 
had anticipated me here. Barly in the morning, before 
breakfast, he and the dragoman had ascended the 
Mount and enjoyed early dawn and sunrise with the 
yiewB oyer the dty and^the surrounding hills. We 
now walked by the way that Dayid went when he fled 
from Absalom. Leaying by St. Stephen's gate, and 
crossing the Bridge oyer Eedron, leaying G-ethsemane 
to the right, we wound up the steep and narrow^path 
which there is eyery reason to belieye has been the 
roadtoOliyet for thousands of years. It is all but 
absolutely certain that we are treading in the steps of 
Dayid when he fled from the city " oyer Eedron by 
the waiy of the wilderness." We returned by a different 
toad, in which it is equally certain that we were trea&ng 
in the footsteps of one greater liiau Dayid—'" Dayid's 
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Son and Lord," when He made his triainplml 9nfyty 
into Jeruealem. As we go OT9r the sumniit of the hiU 
an interesting Tiew opens out. The dajtk, loiig, 
massiYe wall of the mountains of Moali^ now wtXt de-* 
fined by the afternoon sun, in thoir ragised banmmewt 
There is the valley of the Jordan ; and tknv are 
gleaminji^ patdies of the Dead Sea ; and bef ore ua fbe 
white, waste, rolling hills that form the Wilderness of 
Judea. So we reach the poor little hamlet wlii<h . wISSA 
bears the name of Bethany, and aa wa walk f n»Qi Ui/i 
brow ef Oliyet to the Tillage, we try to Mtisf jr onv 
miuds as to the exact spot whence Jfisna asceouclad «p to 
heaTeo. Wherever the pr9oiss plMe may b% (Sh^ 
whole locality is well fitted f w such mi event $ and 
we could almost enter into the f oetinga of wooctor and 
awe which filled the disoaplss, whMi the. a>ngels said to 
them, ** Ye men of QiaUlee why efcaad ye gating up inler 
Heaven." Bidding ourselves as best ira eould f ram a 
set of noisy men and boys, who would: gluyw us the 
grave of Lazarus, the house of Mary tmA 3CaHh% Haotd 
the hou^e of Simon the Leper, or would sell us "aoi* 
tique" coins, or obtain haokshesh in any oflM^ -m 
passed through the village and gaimed the cthat road 
leading to the city, and so wid. descend tha hill, and 
passing a multitude of Jewish tombs, we re-enter &u 
Stephen's Gute. ^ 

The afternoon service in the church was ^ the Q^^ 
man language. The evening.s^vice is hM in theleotuve 
room, near the church. I f oui^d a small table wiiti 
three chairs near it The central one was fo» o^, with 
the Bishop at my left, Mr. Friedlaoder at my rig}it bj^ 
Mrs. Oobat immediately in troot. The whole compimii 
Trom the hotel had left the diQner tahl9 to be "j^rmmtp 
TheShglishand American Consuls were there, eto^S' ful^ 
room» Mr. Friedlander gave out a hymn, a^d I waf 
left to my own course. I therefore read Soviptares^ 
offered prayer, and preached a short sevmon ; and« 
after anoiiher hymn, the Bishop oon<^uded with th^ 
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Mctfidsy Mondiig, Jan. U6. — ^Witb dragoman «nd 
Jbraib ihnkh as esoort^ and two Arab aervants with 
laitiei^ my friend and I» and four Amerioan gantlamen, 
tan'moaatod hortemenv nb off on & thieo da^' eionr- 
Mon into- tlia ooantogr* Oar plan weat^Binl- day, f isom 
JunMalMn to Joridia; noond^ from. Jariiho to Mar 
Sftlia ; tliird^ foom Mke fiaba, hf Bsthlohemj baok to 
JF«raialem« 

Wilhtha exaepifeion of one or two alight dbowan, 
iTfr had flplendfd wwrtber, aUdmugh tUa is aaUad tfa» 
rabiy aeaasn of Meatfaaow. We want oTar Olivet 
aeron the Wiider»eai of Jadea, dmm to Jerioho. Wo 
did not ffcdl amenf tbievae, bat we met wi& people 
whom it might not have» been safe t» meet without 
aneeeert. Westoppeditolmiakiath^openair, neaif 
1^ ruined Ii&an, or jsn, sueh a one- aa the Q^ood' 
flkmaritan would freqnent. At night weeleptlnihe 
beethouierfai Jericho, whiobiaftot easing m«(^vrHi> low 
mwdbnt^^thtwo^op time rooma^ hi one of w^ioh 
six email iron bedstAMto bad been put; up, Jecieho ia 
a wrelehed plaoe, eoneliting of a few dismal huts and a 
debased population ; - but tbesitaation of it in the yalley 
of the Jordan, witk the. mountains' of Moab in frcmt^ 
Ihe.faillB of Judea. behind, the Dead 8ea on one side^ 
near at. hand, andfiurapin the ittlleyj 70 miles at leas* 
ttway, the distinet snow-olad range of Hermon, is grand. 
By seven o'olodi neat morning we were in saddle, and 
in a&hour and a, haif we wera on the bank of the 
Jordan. On we went to the Dead Sea^ and we bathed 
in its mysterious waters whilst our attendants spread 
iuschfor neon its ah<»re. The sun wae biasing hot, 
hat the Attnoephew wiaa exeeedingly pure and exhilarat* 
ing. The» e«me a l(m& leng ride, over weird hills and 
dalesft the wildest imdnost desolate I eyersaw. The 
horses, surely none but Arab horses, born and nur* 
tured to suph ro^^ eould haye carried us safely 
up vfwh .rooky awenlA down such sudden and 
rough decUviti^ . but these sure-footed creatures 
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never failed to make safe way ; so that I, who 
began with supposing that I had < to take eare both 
of the horse and myself, ended with the oonTiction that 
I had nothing to do with either. The horse knew 
well how to take care of himself, and in doing that he 
oared for me also. At length weary with our rough 
ride, we came to the conyent of Mar Saba^ on the ledge 
of a rock in the " Yalley of Fire," and amidst scenery, 
defying all description for its peculiar wUdness and 
desolation. It is a Greek oanyent. After aa ilneasy 
descent of innumerable stone jsteps out out of pre- 
cipitous rock, we were shown into a reception room» 
fitted up in Turkish fashion with diTans. Here we had 
such supper or dinner as our dragoman and his 
servants could provide, and here we were glad to 
streUdi ourselves and rest. Sleep I think most of us 
did, from half-pastsix atnight until seven next morning. 
By half -past eight we had taken breakfast^ and gone 
through the cells and chapels and other show places 
of the convent^ except the library, which, as it is said 
to contain some valuable MSS. and ancient books, was 
what I oared most to see, but could not without a 
special order from the Fatriardi at Jerusalem. Into 
this convent do woman is permitted to enter ; a rule 
against which I believe Madame Ida Ffeiffer and Miss 
Martineau have both warmly protested. Here we 
parted with our Sheikh escort, and riding over the 
kills, came to the Fools of Solomon, to Bethlehem, to 
BacheVs Tomb, and finally to Jerusalem, by six o'dook 
in the evening. 

. My companion had walked ail the way from Mar 
Saba, letting one of the muleteers lead his horse. 
As the distance is at least twenty miles, and the 
road rough - enough, it is not surprising that he pre* 
ferred that I should alone accept the Bishop's invita- 
tion to spend the evening with him. Our party con- 
sisted of the Bishop and Mrs. Gobat^ Mr. and Mrs. 
Friedlander, and myself. We examined photo- 
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Bfraphs, talked of Baron Bunsen and the late king of 
Pruina^ who, hi oonjunotion with the BnglUh GoTem- 
ment, founded the biahoprioi of the Bishop's early life 
and misiionary labours, &c., and tea was serred, and 
we had prayers and so dosed an eventful and pleaaaot 
day. 

On Thursday, we and a large party, consisting 
chiefly of Americans now filling our hotel, were per- 
mitted by a special order from the Pasha to yisit the 
Mosque of Omar, or el-Haram esh Sherif, which oc- 
eupiee the site of the Temples of Solomon and Herod 
on Mount Moriah, and covers the great rock on which 
was the threshing floor of Araunah. In the afternoon 
we rode up to Mount Scopas and on its ridge to Olivet, 
and again visited Gkthsemane. The priest in charge 
permitted us to pluck some flowers — roses, violets, 
marigolds, and lilies, and himself pulled off for us 
some twigs from the oldest of the olive trees which the 
garden contains. 

On Friday, after examining some interesting excava- 
tions made by an amateur explorer, Mr. Maudsley, we 
rode rapidly back from Jerusalem to Jaffa, accom- 
plishing the distance in less than seven hours. Soon 
after we had passed Bamleh a dark mass of cloud sud- 
denly appeared on the western horizon, and the sun 
descended grandly into it. I said to the dragoman, 
•* There is rain to-morrow in that cloud." " Look's 
like it,'' was his reply. Before long a dark hemisphere 
of thick black cloud, stretching from N. to S., covered 
the entire western half of the sky, leaving the other 
half singularly clear and transparent. ** That means 
speedy rain, or I am mistaken.'* "No," says the 
Dragoman, '* not till after midnight." *' Well, signs 
differ ; at home I should seek for shelter." Presently 
the Dragoman quietly stops. " Will you have your 
Waterproof, sir ? and before he could get it loose from 
the saddle-bags the rain came down in blinding fury. 
" Short notice, soon past^" and presently it was over. 
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Bvt probably tjbie oibes t4»g^ ««i mord appsQpriaftci. 
"Loag loir9told» iMg lil«t/' t&e the win bseftE^aeun, 
and ooatimtad f or Uie rest q£ t]ifktniffhta]idike.iieKl 
two days. 

lUiA and wiad, wuid and rain, ftromFfidsiriiigbtto 
Tuesday morning. The Austrian steamer for Fort 
Said, wJtiiph wa«. due ftt JiiJE» oa Slfttnrdfty, did not . 
Qome,>80we weire k^pt waiti«^ fov ife aU aatw^dajr^. 
I^unday, a^d Monday, Sunday I TJ^ited Wm AisotlVi 
Mission. School, saw h/»r girls,, s(«ne Amjbs and wmia 
Je^essep, They read the, SQiiptaEei, and taoflr Anbio 
hymns to familiar JSIngUsh times. I also saw, on tb«< 
following dsji the new sohools which tbi#<aUA and is* 
^ted woBun is buUdix^ She is^ doisg a go9d worlE in 
a moot unselfish and unostentatious way» If any ona 
who reads these lines wishes to do vrndk good iRitboiit, 
haTinif large sums to ea|»end, I «i» satisfisd 
tha4i he could not do better tha^ aid Miss 
Amott^ who is undertaking serious respoBsibiUtias) oa, 
hec own ris^K^ or ra^er on the strength of her fsil^ in 
the help of God, without, the support of any sooietjk 
X aUo saw the ^oys Mission School, oonduoted by Mrsi. 
Hayes ajad Miss BaXdwin, two AmeEioan ladies son- 
nected, I beUeye, with the Episcopal Ohuroh ia i^aa- 
icica^ Mo)9day morning; looking from the yecandab 
of the *' Twelve Tribes" Hotel, which is too near tioie 
Moslem bufial ground, I saw no fewer thaa ei^^t 
groudps of mourners. Most of them were women, and. 
thej were peated on the ground arotmd the reoeut, 
graves of their friends. There is a group of twenty«si;iv 
covered, some of them with oLean, white robes from 
head to fo,o<^ others with a. light oi; a dark blue 
robcb The face concealed with a Uack <xc coloured 
veil. They have been seated there more than half an 
hour, muttering prayers, or shrieking out lamenta*' 
tions. As the face is covered, one has no means of ob- 
serving whether there is or is not any depih of feeling. 
There is a group of men. One of them is redting- 
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prayers aload, tha rert are maoldDg in. iileDee» or 
apealoDff iooneanotiiermlovToiee. {Ehere it a largD 
group of men ntteriTig eoolaniatioDi, Allah! AUah ! 
fast and f urioui, with inareasmgly. f rantie Toioa and 
astion. They are Uke dandng Derriahea without the 
danoe. Yondw is an old man kneeUng on the ground, 
jtwaylng hie body baekwarda and forwardi, oitm bnng- 
i«f hill f orebMd to Uie earthy and aU the while repeating 
prayeni a^ the top of baa yoioQ. The buriai gronad 
is dose by the road eide, seyeral footpaths go through 
it, there is no fence or protection of any kind. 
Amongst the groups of mourners are braying donkeys 
and yelping ours. On one part of the ground is an 
encampment of wandering Arabs ; their low, miserable 
tents protected on the windward side by pieces of mat- 
ting made of leayes of the sugar cane. Two men are 
winnowing corn. They take a mat or sack, and spread 
it on the gromnd, fill a small basket with wheat from a 
heap, and pour it gently on the mat for the wind to 
blow away the chaff. Two women are grinding at a 
mill. Seated on the ground, with the two millstones; 
so often pictured, between them ; one grinds, another 
feeds the mill. Two women are wearing a mat. Fire 
long strings of twisted grass are fastened down to the 
ground by wooden pegs. They put in masses of leayea 
and rushes, and bind them down by transTerse strings. 
There is a woman performing her toilet, oombing 
out a huge mass of black shining hair. There are life 
and death in close proximity. Qliereare misery and 
squalor. There seems to be no hope amongst the 
mourners— no joy amongst the workers, no brightness 
or reyerenoe in either one or the other. Across the 
burial ground comes the moaning of the sea, and the 
dashing of wayes on the rooks. 

Tuesday. At last the steamer has come, and we are 
on board. She is an Austrian Lloyd's boat. We re- 
main on deck to see the last of Joppa, which looks so 
pretty from the sea and so mean from the shore. The 
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eoast line of Faleetine expands as we proceed. At 
lengfth so dear and pure is the atmosphere, that we 
distinctly see Carmel in the far north, and snow-dad 
Hermon in the still more distant north east 

Next morning, at eight o'dock, we reach Port Sa^, 
where we have to spend long, weary hours till mid- 
night, when the Khediye's packet boat sails for Ismailia. 
Next morning we arrive, and by five o'dook that day 
we find ourselyes at the Hotd du Nil, m Cairo, 
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Ohaftir in.—THB Ptillmidb— SuxB— Abut. 

Of ooune^ we want to the PyramidB of Ghiseh. Who 
that WM ever in Cairo did not Tint the pyramidi ? Wo 
went to Shoobra and to old Cairo. We saw theBoman 
Fortress, the Coptic and the Ghreek Conventa^ Boda, 
the Nilometer, and theMofeum; hutwealso went to 
the Fyramidf. Mounted each on a donkey, " The Fly* 
ingDutohman" and " Prinoe Charley," with our old 
friend Soloman Omar, alio mounted/ and carrying 
saddle bags and lunch, we started early one morning. 
The road leads OTer the new iron bridge oTer the "Nile 
at Boulal:, and then for miles under long avenuei, 
first of old, and ihen, farther on, of young aoaoia trees. 
We found the guide books quite correct when they say 
the approach to the pyramids is disappointing. Most 
traToUers have felt thus as they come near to the pyra- 
mids, ** so vast at a distance, so apparently insignifi- 
cant when only a short way off." It is only when the 
visitor has seen them close and gazed on them long'— 
when he has ascended and entered and gone round 
the Great P^amid— when he has looked up to its sum- 
mit from the base and estimated the size of 
the stones and the number of them, and com- 
pared the huge mass with such objects as are about 
that he again becomes impressed with an awful sense of 
their magnitude and grandeur. We ascended the Great 
Pyramid, and our Arab helpers, as usual, shouted 
"Bule Britannia," "God Save the Queen," when we 
reached the summit, followed quickly by others who 
were helping up some Americans, and cried, ** Yankee 
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Doodle,** "Hail Oolumlna." We also entered the in- 
terior of the pyramid with much toil. For iu aLso one 
of the Arabs, who was called " Doctor " by his com- 
rades, ran up and down the Great Pyramid in eight 
minutes. But why shouli^ I relate the common expe- 
rience of hundreds of tourists ? To enter seriously 
into discussions of the structure and uses of these 
pyramids would occupy far too much space^ or I might 
try to expound to your readers the doctrines 
of Dr. Haeti Smyth aad some other initers 
on. I^iisto oomplicatod send diffieult questidds. It 
is taroe that M. . Mariette has declared that 
the pyramids toe tombs and nothioig mdre ; yet I met 
at Delhi a eletgynla^ of Ihe'ChtMi of JBiiglAad, d^o 
had exuse been vH officer in thQ army, and had te- 
Aouneed his living that he m^t, at the age of 75, go 
to India to ei^pound to tiie Hindoos tlie wonderful tef * 
timcmy of the pyramids to the ti^uth of Ofaristiai^, 
inasmuoh as the retry date of tho birth of Christ was 
embedded in their stones tibousands Of years before the 
eyent; and he actually belieyed. that the Oriental 
nations who hesitated to aco^t the G-ospd on the 
preaching of the missionaries, eould not reject it on tha 
testimony of the stones of ihe pyramids. 

The railway from Cairo to Suez goes ftrstto XsmaiU% 
over which we have already travelled twice. Prom 
Ismalia to Suez the country is all barren, and there is 
no place of any interest on the line ; but it is interesting 
to remember that at some point or other the line most 
cross the path of the Israelites on their way to the 
Bed Sea; possibly it might be near the Chalouf 
Station^ which is not far from the Bitter Lakes, to 
which formerly the Bed Sea extended ; but whether 
here or nearer to Suez it may be impossible now to 
determine. Suez, as a town, is not attractiye. On 
rising ground, to the north of the town, stands & 
small chalet of tJie Khediye, from which there is a 
fine yiew, '*In the foreground is the town, the har- 
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boiur» t^ laag roadatoMl, wid tli* moath of &» Qnm 
<haal; to tbe liglit the range of Gebel Attakah, a 
itrtioBf and beantiful objeot, with its dark violet 
hei^itB^ hwmTniwg in the Bed Sea ; away to the lefii 
the roiy pteke of Sinai, and between the two the deep 
Uue wMem of the Ghdf ." What makee Soea a plaoe 
^ so BHich importance at the pveaent time ie that it 
-etandeuear tiie ontiet of the eaaal into tiie 3EKed 8b% 
.and that in its harbotnni are found the ihipe which 
flarrj panengers and freight to the Bast The prin* 
eipal steam packet companies are the Petmunilar and 
.Oriental, the Messageries Maritime^ the Anetriaa 
liloyd, the Bussian Steam ICaTigatioii— these run 
eteamers to Bombay Fondlohanry, Madras, Oaleutta, 
Ceylon, Singapore, China and Japan; but only a 
•mall proportion of these ships pass through the 
Canal. The railwagr between Alexandria and Suea is 
itill used to ooaTey the mails, panengeni, and, goode 
lor India and China* 

The total length of the Canal ie 100 miles; of thin 
length about 70 miles IB formed by the Bitter Lakes, 
Lake Timsah, and Lakes Ballah and Menzalek through 
which it passes. The width of the water here in deep 
cuttings is ISk) feet, width at thebase 28 feet, md dq>th 
26 feet. The entire coat can hardly be told, but it was 
considerably more tiiian seventeen millions of money. 
Whether the receipts provide aay dividend for the 
xx>mpany, or are more than sufficient to pay the interest 
. of the borrowed capital I cannot toll. The captain of 
one of the steamers told me that the receipts are con- 
dnuallyi increasing. The Peninsular and Oriental 
Company alone is said to pay ^150,000 a year toll. 
The steamer in which we travelled had paid about 
^1300 for its single passage through. 

On the morning of Friday, February 11^ we went on 
board the Peninsular and Oriental steamer the Malwa. 
We left Suez by a railway engine and single carriage, 
which started from the Peninsular and Oriental office. 
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snd carried only the maili and ourfel^es to the doeki^ 
along a pier about a mile and a half in length, ifcretoh- 
ing out to the docks ; and then in a small steamer to 
the Malwsy which had the day before come through 
Uie canal. She is a fine boat of 2700 tons burden, and 
460 horse power, built at G-reenock. Her lengUi is 
872 feet ; officers and crew number 120. She can 
carry 180 cabin passengers. The Ohina^ another 
Peninsular and Oriental steamer, bound for Bombay, 
is also here. . She carries the Indian maHs, and starts 
before us. We quickly follow. The day is fine, warm, 
and pleasant. The Peninsula of Sinai is on our left^ 
the coast of Egypt on our right. The outlines of both 
are very distinct, as the gulf is not more than 18 miles 
wide. 

The coast of the Peninsula is flat and sterile until we^ 
come to Hammam Pharaon (the Baths of Pharaoh); 
a mere desert plain stretching from the sea inwards to 
the foot of the Hills of Parah, interesting to all time 
as the route of the Israelites when they left Egypt on 
their pilgrimage to the Land of Promise. We can see 
the trees which mark the site of the Ain Moosa (wells 
of Moses). We can seethe tops of the palm trees of 
Elim. Further south we have in riew the dark out- 
line of Jebel Serbal, and further on the summits of 
Horeb and Sinai. It is a striking outline of wild 
mountain scenery. The nearer bare hills are white and 
red sandstone, the further ones are greenstone, purple 
porphyry and red granite. Am the setting sun 
shines on them the colours come out in 
startling beauty. The warm glow softening 
their outlines, and mingling their tints. One tries to 
imagine himself amongst the mysterious valleys, fol- 
lowing in the wake of the ancient people, until once 
more he hears the thunders of Sinai, or gathers manna 
in the early morning, and drinks of the water that 
flowed from the rook. 
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Ehmday Homing, Feb. 14 (St. Yalentine*! day).^ 
The eariy mofning ia Biiigularly calm and beautiful. 
On deok before breakfast, walking and reading. A 
largefiflhatadiftanoesaidtobeaahark. At 10 a.m., 
the whole orew, Englishmen, Lascars^ Negroes, 
and Chinamen, aU dressed in Sunday attire, 
were arranged on deck in two lines for in« 
speotion. ThB roU was called, and the captain 
and chief officer went up and down the lines ; a Tsry 
pretty sii^t. At 10.80 there was Diyine service on 
deck— chairs and benches arranged under the thick 
awning ; a eoahion was placed on one of the skylights, 
and orer it the ship's flag was spread, on which the 
Bible rested. There are on board two Indian ohaplainfl^ 
returning to Madras on the completion of thdr f ur- 
.lough. One reads the morning serrice^ without the 
Idtany^ and the Communion ; the other preaches a ser- 
mon from the daintiest little embroidered sermon case. 
The whole serrioe lasts an hour. In the evening there is 
service in the saloon. Then I have a l(Hig chat with one 
of the clergymen on mission work in India, and so ends 
our first Sunday at sea. 

Monday morning, — ^A fresh and strong south wind is 
blowing, quite unusual in this part of the Bed Sea. 
The motion of the tcsmI in consequence is quite enough 
to be disagreeable to a poor sailor. Great numbers of 
flying fish, at first taken to be a flight of small white 
birds, are seen. They sometimes fly on deck and are 
said to be very much like herrings both in appearance 
and flayour. Life on board a Peninsular and Oriental 
steamer may be very enjoyable in fine weather or to 
a good sailor. The Malwa is by no means 
crowded, haying only about half her full number of 
passengers, each of whom therefore may haye a cabin 
to himself. Our passengers consist of officers, both of 
the militaiy and ciyil seryioe, wh^are on their way to 
resume or enter upon their posts in the Bast ; of young 
men about to enter commercial situations ; ladies with 
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childieD, going to rejoin their husbands ; and a f^ 
tourisUi. Here is the daily routine. At six or 6.30 a 
steward oomes into your cabin and aaiks, "Oup of 
coffee, sir ; cup of tea, sir f and leaTes what yon ask 
for. If so disposed, you then rise and go to the end of 
the vessel, where are hot and oold baths of sea water, 
with negro and Laecar attendants. Iheo. a walk 
on board, or an hour's quiet reading, or oon* 
Tersation. At 8.30 the bell rings for breakfast, 
which is a very elaborate affair. Glien fiffin, or lunch, 
at 12.30, dinner at 5, and tea at 7.30. The meals are 
the great events. As said to me a Gennaa fellow- 
passenger when the tilBn bell rang one morning, <'Now 
comes the second act, which brings ohangement in 
the daily manner.'' It is difficult to settle down to 
any regular work or systematic reading. The heat is 
considerable. The saloon is close and hot except at 
mealtimes, when the punkahs are going. On d6ek 
you cannot well seclude yourself or concentrate at* 
tention. GThe ever-changing sea and sky, some motion 
of the vessel, some ship at a distance, tiie movements 
of the crew, an occasional shout of laughter from some 
neighbouring group, passengers promenading on deck 
and talking as they go, and as they pass and repass a 
word or a sentence which you cannot but hear, strangely 
associates itself in your mind with what you read, and 
presently you find that though your eyes are on the 
book your thoughts are far away. You have been 
reading, and at the same time an undercurrent of ideas 
has floated through your mind, and at last you stop 
and ask yourself what you have been reading about for 
the last half hour. 

After breakfast is the liveliest time, for then a group 
of passengers collects to ask old riddles and make new 
ones ; or another set plays at ship quoits, or some one 
goes round to get up anweepstakes on the ship's run for 
the day ; or, perhaps there is an amateur artist on 
board, who produces a good-humoured caricature 
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sketch .of some one on board. In the evening a fa- 
vonrite ooouiMktion with some is Btarga2dng. The sky 
here is extremely beautifiil, and the atmosphere meet 
transparent. Coining on deck after dinner, the sun has 
already setj we sit watching the fading tints of sunset 
until the lastglowhas gone, andnothingremains but the 
dark sea and the gray clouds hanging over the horizon. 
Then star by star appears — first the brightest, and then 
those of less magnitude, until the Milky Way and the 
NebulsB appear. At eight o'clock, all are brilliant and 
gleaming. Orion is almost yertical ; the Great Bear 
and the Fdar star low on the horizon ; Birius is beam- 
ing like a little sun. The Southern Cross has not yet 
emerged from the base of the sea. Now the darkest 
hour has come, the moment of the stars' greatest 
beauty. A change comes on. The deep blue of the 
sky passes into silvery grey. Suddenly the stars dis- 
appear, all but the brightest. Bays of soft golden 
light stream upwards in the east, and pre- 
sently the edge of the moon rises above 
the rippling waters, and a long line of 
flickering light streams over the "many twinkling" 
waves in a limiinous path between the moon and the 
ship. Jupiter rises about the same time, and becomes 
an object of attraction. The captain with his telescope 
makes out the four satelites. With my binocular glass 
I can certainly discover one if not two of them. One 
night I remained on deck until after midnight to 
identify the Southern Cross. There are several .groups 
of stars in the south whieh are arranged in the form 
of a cross. One was pointed oi^ to me as the true 
cross, but the captain gave his voice against it. How- 
ever as we went further south all controversy came to an 
end, the beautiful constellation known as the Southern 
Cross came to view, and we lost it no more until we 
ttimed the head of our vessel northwards in the 
Cbmesesea. 

One morning, about ten o'clock, the fire alarm bell 
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suddenly rangr. Immediately there was rapid move- 
ment on board, the whole erew malang way to their 
appointed stations. The officers, seamen, stewards — 
all on board, are told off in diyisions as fire 
brigades and boatmen. First they proeeed to 
the pumps, for the purpose of working^ them, 
then take their stand by the boats to protect 
them from the frantic endeavours of the pas- 
sengers, and to be ready to let them down in case the 
fire is not subdued. The ship is built in water>tigfai 
compartments, for each of which there is hoseoon* 
nectedwith the boilers, and they can all be quickly 
filled with steam. Eyery exertion was made to put 
out the fire, but all in Tain. The order is, " Hake for 
the boats.** Immediately each boat is manned and 
ready to be lowered ; water casks brought, the purser 
has proTisions all ready, sails are spread, and now 
everything is ready to abandon the burning ship — ^but 
all at once the men resume their places as if nothing 
had happened. This ceremony is occasionally gone 
through by way of practice and parade.' To the pas- 
sengers it was rather a grim kmd of fun, for one 
could not help wondering how all this would work in 
case of real fire ; and, in spite of our amusemenf^ the 
Ooepatrick would-pneaoi itself to our imagination. 

OaptainTomlinis a fellow Yorkshireman from Bioh* 
mond. We soon found that we had friends and ac- 
quaintances there in common. He tells me that the 
late Mr. Mercer, of St. George's, Sheffield, was his 
brother-in-law. It was in his vessel, the MalwB» that 
the remains of Dr. Livingstone were brought to Eng- 
land. They had been conveyed by steamer from 
Zanzibar to Aden. Mr. Webb, the American Consul, 
was on board at the time, and told Oaptain Tomlin 
that Jacob Wainwright had his diary with him, and to 
secure it from possible risks and perils from reporters 
and others, he sealed it up and put it under look and 
kv. 
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The ehief iiMman on board after the Europeans is a 
Lascar. He lias under him three tindals or mates, 
distinguished by a small silyer whistle, hanging by a 
ohain rcmnd his neok. The oommon Lasoar seamen 
haye from JS^ to £2. 5s. a month wages. Bnglish 
sailon would have £Z or £A^ and their liying would 
be much more expenslTe. They are also more difficult 
to manage. Owing to lower wages and cheaper cost of 
keep, a greater number of men can be employed, and 
so the ship is kept in admirable order in all its parts. 

Wednesday, Feb. 17, at 10 o'clock.— This evening we 
reached Aden in bright moonlight This is a yery 
curious place, presenting a bold outline of high, jagged 
rocke of Toloanio origin. It required careful steerage 
to get into the harbour, which is, however, two or three 
miles broad and five or six long. I went on shore in a 
boat rowed by four naked negro boys. My first visit was 
to the Post Offioe^ whi<^ was open this night to receive 
and forward the mails. We had been told at Suez that 
letters for England might be posted on board the 
ateamer with English stamps for 8d., but doubt was 
thrown on the statement in the ship, and so I took my 
letters to the office, and foimd that Indian shilling 
stamps were necessary. I afterwards went in another 
direction, on shore covered with immense stacks 
of ooal, containing thousands of tons for the 
use of the steamers calling here. Further on 
there is a orescent of white buildings, consisting of 
hotels and offices. Tha hotels are bazaars as well, for 
the sale of curiosities from the interior. Here, as also 
on board ship you are beset with negroes and Arabs, 
who sell ostrich feathers and photographs. I walked 
onwards in the bright moonlight a mile or two into the 
interior on a very dusty road, the night air of a full 
summer heat and the sea washing the shore on the left 
hand as I advanced. I met an Arab or two. A man 
driving, or rather dragging along, a single goat. Two 
or three negroes with a flock of fine sheep, very dean 
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and whiter except the head, which wm eatfaiely 
bUck. I went onwardB, tiunking I might find 
an entrance amongst the hills, which seemed to be 
formed of dark metallio dross, or laya, without a 
I>article of vegetation. At last the road became so 
silent and solitary that I returned. Ooming back I 
met several light carriages, driven by negroes in white 
flowing dress, taking fellow passengers (as I after- 
wards found) for a drive into the interior. Mounting 
a flight of steps cut out of the rock, on which nativsa 
were sleeping, I encountered a gentleman who politely 
asked if I were seeking some place in particular. This 
led to a long conversation, in which I learnt that the 
town of Aden is about three miles distant on the road 
I had been^walking. It is situated in the centre of the 
hills, in the very crater of the volcano by which they 
had been formed. In the same direction are the 
remarkable Tanks of Aden, large water cisterns, cut 
out of the solid rooks. Bain falls in Aden once in 
three or four, or five years. Then there is violent^ 
heavy rain, so that sometimes as much as seven inches 
fall in two or three hours. The tanks collect the water 
which rushes down the hill sides. They contain a nine 
months supply for the place. The Peninsular and 
Oriental, and other navigation companies, have con- 
densing engines for the supp^ of their ships. Quan* 
tities of water are brought from a long distance daily 
in skins, by teams of camels. Betuming to the jetty I 
found my boys fast asleep in the bottom of the boat, 
covered with a doth; awakening them, they soon 
rowed me to the steamer again, their black skins 
gleaming in the moonlight, and they jabbering to one 
another with much vivacity. It was about two o'clock 
In the morning—extremely dose and hot, almost light 
as day, white fleecy clouds gathered on the summits of 
the hills. 

Early next morning I was aroused from sleep l>y the 
strange cries of the naked, vdld-lookiog men who wero 
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emptying barges of ooal into our steamer. They sang 
a sort of song, and worked in time by concert, shouting 
and danfiing in the meet frantic manner. There came 
a lot of small boys, paddling canoes; sometimes a sin^e 
boy in a canoe, sometimes more than one. They 
managed their craft with wonderful dexterity, paddling 
now on one side and then on the other, making their 
queer little yessels rush through the water at a quick 
rate. Some of the boys were quite black — dull, dead, 
black ; some ashining blaek, with blue tint» like shot 
silk. There was one of a deep bronse or copper colour, 
his early long hair dyed yellow ; he had gleaming eyes 
and teeth, and a rery handsome lace ; a perfect model 
of limb and museLe. The canoes dart backwards and 
ferwaids as the boys look up the sides of the veMsl, or 
to the port holes, for passengers who may be 
looking out. ''Heb a dibe, Sar? Heb a 
dibe. Yes, sar, I dibe, I dibei I dibe. 
Hab a dibe, sar, yes ! yesi!" A passenger throws a 
coin into the sea. Instantly the canoes are all empty. 
Their owners faaye darted after the coin, and almost 
before it has reached the water or had time to sink 
deep in it the coin is brought up in the teeth of its 
saeoessfttl winner. In this case the boy came up, and 
with quite an aggrieved tone, said, "Ah, copper sar. 
0ib silTer, sar, silver. Hab a dibe, yes ; yes, I dibe. 
Gib silver, sir." And the entreaty is repeated in a per- 
fect ehorus of chattering good humour. When coins 
are scarce, one of the boys will dart into the water, and 
perform the most agile movement) and swim and float 
and dive as if the sea were his native element. They 
belong mostly to the Somali tribe, living on the oppo- 
site coast of Africa. At length we have taken in our 
supply of coal and water, and betvreen six or seven in 
the morning we steam out of the harbour. 
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Ohafter IV, — Cetlon, Madras, and Bombay. 

On Saturday, Feb. 20, ^ve pais Boootxa, a laige^ long 
idand itretchixig oat wide before ui. Iti long nmge of 
coast terminates on eadi side with a bold headland. 
A deep indented bay seems to separate the island 
into two parts. Thb land sinbi low in iha middle; on 
the left are high, preoipitoos, barren crags, on wfaioh, 
as we pass, light clouds are resting. Its jaggedy 
serrated outline is yery efifectiTe. The island belongs 
to no one. It is inhabited by uncivilised Arabs. It 
produces gum, aloes, and dates, but it has no harbour, 
and is very little Tiiited by Bun^ean vessels. 

Saturday, February 27.— There is Oeylon. What a 
contrast to the shores we have lately seen is this 
Tcrdant and picturesque spot. Oocoa nut trees^growing 
on the rooks lying about the shore. Qreen foliage and 
Terdure down to the water's edge. There are the roofs 
of houses Yisible amongst the palm trees. There is a 
Bhuddist temjAe, and there a Ohiistian church. Some 
foreign Tessels are lying off the eoasti and innumerable 
canoes and small boats are coming out to us. The 
canoes are the queerest things; a long tree deeply 
hollowed, too narrow for two persons to sit face to 
face or back to back. Tou sit sideways, and there is 
room for one. QHed down over the sides of the boat» 
at right angles, are two strong bamboos, or branohee of 
a tree, and tied to their extremitiee, and parallel with 
the boat, a beam of wood, almost as large as the canoe, 
rests on the water, and renders it impossible for the 
canoe to capsise. This is the outrigger. Presently a 
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crowd of Oingalese oome on board to tell tortoise shell 
oombi^ brftoeleta, neoklaoes, paper-kniTM, different 
Idnds of jewelleory, sun shades, and other articles. 
What dandies these Oingalese are, and what a contrast 
to the coolie boatmen who bring them oyer to us 2 The 
men haye long blaok hair, shining with cocoa nut oil, 
done up in a bob at the back of the head, smoothed 
down in front, and kept smooth with a long, bent tor- 
toise shell comb. Their dress is a long, white robe ; 
theirfeaturessoftand effeminate. It is said they are a lazy 
xaoe^ but that means only their unwilliDgness to do hard 
manual labour, such as loading and unloading coals, 
to do whieh coolies from Madras and the Indian coast 
are imported and employed. We went on shore, and 
were smitten with the beauty of the place. The streets 
wide and dean, if streets they could be called, detached 
housee— hotels — offices with open spaces about them, 
wide apart except in the purely natiye portion, which 
consisted of low huts formed of wood and grass mat- 
ting. Abundant tropical vegetation everywhere. The 
cocoa, date, betel nut, feather and fan palm, bread 
fruit tree, nutmeg, cinnamon, ohinoona, mango, 
orange^ and plantain. Pine apples everywhere 
growing, and apparently in perpetual spring and 
summer and autumn, blended together in one luxu- 
riant season. The houses of the Europeans and better 
class of Oingalese very prettily .built, plenty of space^ 
large and open verandas, double roofs — ^muoh matting. 
!Fhe men and women dress neatly, and seem very dean. 
ISie men walk with grace and dignity — some of them 
are very rich. They find considerable sale for their 
tortoise shell wares, gems, and jewellery amongst the 
rich passengers to and from India and Ohina, who buy 
presents for their friends at home, or who buy for 
amusement, and from sheer good temper induced by the 
genial and charming spot after the monotony of the 
tea. five of them, who are usually found about the 
hotel or on board steamers on their arrival, lent together 
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^£2000 to the manager of the bank here, whole fraadfl 
the English papers irere telling about just before we 
left home. Two or three of them told me the whole 
story ae we sat in the veranda of the hoteL Ihey 
discussed the probability of their getting back any 
portion of their money with much good humour and 
fun. One man was pointed out to taeas a sort of 
millionaire, who was buying up estate after estate in 
the island. We had not time to visit the interior, 
where the coffee plantations are. A planter on board 
told me, that before leaving Europe he carefully in- 
quired into the price which would be given for 
chincona bark, from which quinine it made. The 
druggists in Switzerland could afford to give 15 francs 
a pound for it, and he can grow it in his plantation 
for from 2d. to 6d. per pound. We left Ceylon^ — 
Point de Galle — ^the evening of the day of our arrival. 
Next morning the island was still in sight. We were 
steering on the east side of it» and steaming upwards 
into the Bay of Bengal. The mountains in the in« 
tenor are faintly perceptive as they are outlined on 
the haze and clouds. Some detached conical hills and 
hill ranges are visible, covered with vegetation to the 
very top. Altogether, our peep at Ceylon was very 
pleasant. Biidiop Heber's lines of course occurred to 
every one's mind. The first two lines are more 
poetical than true — 

What though iib/e spicy breeies 
Blow soft o'er Ceylon's Isle. 
But I saw enough both of the place and the peopi* 
to be convinced of the truth of the rest — . 

Though every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile. 
Monday evening, ten o'clock, March 1. — ^We are now 
lying off Madras, and waiting for morning light to 
land. Surely only strong necessity could have led to 
the adoption of this site as an important European settie- 
ment I presume the East Indian Company were glad 
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to aooept amy plaoe at the tune thiey f onned a f eotory 
at Madraeapatam. It was in 1639. She Company 
had already tried two or thzeespbtaon theOoroxnandel 
Ooaflt, but trade did not floariih, lo th^ aecepted 
the imritation of the Bajah of OhnndergireetOBettJe in 
his territories, and ereoted a fort ealled in honour 
of the patron saint of England, *'Fort St Qeorge," on 
this most unsoitable and inoonyenient spot. It after^ 
wards came to be the* capital of a large territory and 
of a Fresidenoy, and has been in the possession of the 
company and the British Grown erfer sfaiee, with the 
exception of a short time daring which it was held by 
the French. It was a mere hamlet when the British 
ensign was planted over it in 1639 ; but in a oentuiy 
it had expanded into a city, with between one 
and two hundred thousand inhabitants. It was 
then Tery poorly protected. The foitifleation, nefver 
Tery strong, had become dilapidated. The Bnropean 
garrison numbered soavoely two hundred men, few of 
whom had eyer seen a shot fired. It beoamean easy 
prey to the French General Labourdonnais, who at- 
tacked it in 1746 with a large fleet and anny, and it 
remained in the possession of the French until 1749, 
when the peace of Aix La Ohapelle restored it to the 
English. 

Very early in the morning the Malwa was sur- 
rounded with a host of boats and naked natiyes. They 
would have swarmed on the Tessel had- tiiey 
not been driven back by threats and blows. 
One could not avoid the importunities of the boatmen, 
who forced upon you bits of tin on which 
the number of their boat was stamped. The boats are 
very peculiar. They are large and clumsy looking, but 
are very light. The planks of which they are formed 
are sewn together, and do not prevent water from 
entering the boat, which, however, ean scarcely cap- 
size. They are so constructed on account of the heavy 
surf on shore, through whidi, or over which, you 
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must past to the rooky beach. There is no proper 
landing stage. Large ahips lie 'off at a considerate 
distance, and goods and passengers are landed 
by these boats. Scarcely ever can you land 
dryshod. We were carried out of the boat 
to the shores each sitting on the clasped 
arms of two natives, with our arms on their shoulders. 
Besides the boatmen, there came lots of peddling 
merchants, with all kinds of Indian wares, silks, em- 
broidered goods, basket work, toys, and puzzles — some 
of them very curious. G^iere came also a group of 
conjurors, who squatted on the deck, and performed 
some really wonderful feats of legerdemain. Especi- 
ally were the tricks of the snake charmers astonishing. 
One man, with bare arms and no apparatus of any 
kind, took a dried snake skin, and put it into a box, 
which he had opened and rattled to shew that it was 
empty. After some words of pretended incantation, 
he opened the box again, and there was curled up a 
large living cobra, from which we all instantly shrank. 
We took a carriage and drove in search of an hotel. 
No easy matter, for Madras covers a large extent of 
ground. The European settlement extends seven 
miles along the coast to St. Thomas, and covers a 
space of 25 square miles. The houses and shops are 
built each in a large compound or field, and looking 
more like the suburbs of a large city than a city 
itself. The native part is called Black Town, and is 
much more compact and thickly populated. 

We went through the native bazaar or street of shops, 
the People's Park, the Fort, the Esplanade, and other 
places of interest. In company with the Bev. Mr. 
Hall, one of the missionaries of the London Society, we 
went through the Mahommedan quarter and on to 
Triplioane, at a short distance from the city, where 
there is a large Hindoo temple crowded with priests. 
GPhere is the usual tank and a large elephant, useful 
partly for display and partly to do the hard work of the 
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eommmiity. One d«y we drore thiongh Blaok Town, 
alongayevypiotaresqne roftd, shaded by palmi and ooooa 
natB,PalmyreneB, and plantations, to Triyetore, another 
village in whibh there ii a remarkable temple^ or 
rather group of temples, and a large tank nied hf the 
priests. It would be impossible to give a truede< 
■oription of these temples and their surrounding, with* 
out drawing repulsiye and painful pietures, offenaiTB 
alike to good taste and pure feeling. I shall therefore 
not attempt it. Let it suffice to say that here one seea 
what Brahminism has done for poor human jmtore^ 
and turns away, with the hope that soon it may be 
swept from the faoe of the earth* 

Here we made our first aoquaintanoe with mis* 
sionaries in India. Already we had heard muoh of 
Church of Bngland Missions from Mr. Smethwhite^ 
one of our fellow passengers in the Malwa, who had 
seen much serrioe, and had an extensiye knowledge of 
the work done by the Church Society. Now we met 
Mr. Hall, Mr. Corbold, and Mr. Slater, of the London 
Society. Mr. Hall has had large experience in the 
educational department of mission work. He haa 
ehaige of the schools, and conducts them with 
remarkable abiUty and self-denying deyotedness. 
We spent much time in the schools, and examined 
different cla s ses so far as our English would 
permit us. The schools compete yery respectaUy 
with the G-oyemment schools in preparing pupils for 
the Uniyersity examinations. In our presence they 
went through class work in Scripture, English lan- 
^OAge, geography, arithmetic, Euclid, and chemistry. 
We also heard classes in Tamil and Toloogoo. Many 
of the pupils are young married men, and their attend- 
ance in school is owing to the peculiar formation of 
Hindoo social life, whidi so binds a family together 
that they form a community of people — fathers and 
married sons liye together, and contributing to the 
maintenance of the whole afford means for one member 
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at least to attend eohool until he is sufficiently educated 
to obtains a superior zoaiiiteiuiiiee f oz himseU in some 
goTerament or commereial office. 

Friday Moming, March 5. — Last nig^ht returning 
late and weary to rest, we had given strict charge to 
the *' butler" and ^ boys ** at the hotel to wake us at four 
in the morning, and to have a carriage ready at five to 
take us to the train, half an hour^s ride from the hotel, 
for the 6 o'clock departure — ^the only one in the day 
that would take us through to Goondacul on our way to 
Bellaxy. To our astonishment and annoyance, a boy 
came softly to tell us that it was half-past flve^ 
and we had to dress, and pack, and get to 
the station in half an hour. Of course we 
got to the station too late, and our only course was to 
return to our hotel or accept the offer of the station 
master to send us on by slow train to Cuddaoah. 
|[whence^nflixt day we could arrive safe at BeUarr. The 
slow train was only third dass and coolie, but we were 
civilly permitted to ride in ,the guard's van as far as 
Aroonum, where a first-class carriage would be at- 
tached to the train. We arrived safely at Ouddapah 
by seven o'clock that night. On this line the stations. 
are far away from the towns, and in the towns, as a 
rule, there is.no hotel. We had the altematiw of 
sleeping in the station waiting room or in the shunted 
railway carriage^ and we preferred the latter. 

Leaving Madras, the railway passes through a flat 
coimtry. After Arconum in three hours we near the 
hills which we had seen in the distance. We enter a 
narrow plain with a range of hills on each side. The 
plain narrows to a glen. The hills at first are bold, 
barren, and rocky, with large boulder stones strewn 
wildly about. *In some cases soUtary round or square 
blocks of st^ne stand on the tops of hilhr, as if wait- 
ing for a strong wind or storm to drive them down to 
their comrades below. Then the hills are smoother, 
covered with jungle ; forest trees, with brushwood and 
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ereepen, ftnd rioh regetation, reminding me of one- 
half of the Tiew from the KoeniefB 8tuhl at Heidel- 
berg or of some parts of the Blaok Foreet 
The fences on eaoh side of the railway are 
lines of aloei, forming a high, thiok, and imperfious 
f enoe, like the oactns in Jaffa or Samleh. When the 
f enoe is not aloes, it is a spedee of eaotos smaller than 
that of Palestine. There are bright green patches of 
paddy or rioe, but otherwise the land looks bare and 
barren. Trees are yarious, and as yet to me unknown. 
Some of them are very large and fine and broad- 
spreading, intensely green ; others skeleton- like, with 
Uttle foliage and affording poor shelter. Seating on tdie 
telegraph wires are seTeral speoiea of birds, different 
kinds of paroquets ; a small, graceful black bird, with 
lyre shaped tail ; pretty little birds like humming 
birds fly about^ and large brown kites in great 
numbers. Other wild creatures we see none. Tigers, 
elephants, snakes, scorpions— not a single one did we 
see in all India in a state of wildness. Between Madras 
and Ouddapah there are many large sheets or reser- 
voini of water, used for irrigation. We passed oyer 
the scene of last autumn's destructiye floods. In many 
places the strong bridges had been completely swept 
away, and for some months the line had been impas- 
sable. Now temporary rails have been laid across the 
wide and shallow but dry beds of the liyers, which look 
to us like long reaches of sand, with no banks to speak 
of. The train goes slowly over these tramways at the 
rate of four nules an hour. The bridges are being 
reconstructed as rapildly as is compatible with the 
difficult nature of the work. A striking object by 
mght are the hill fires kindled by the natiTes at this 
season of the year to bum up the long dry grass, to 
dear the ground for next season's growth. From the 
distant hills, the effect is that of an illumination on a 
large scale. Near Tirupetty, we saw in the distance a 
large temple in a beautiful wooded valley* Beyond 
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it me a range of hiUi^ and the sides of them were all 
on fire, and looked to us like a ooronet of lamps aiehed 
over the embowered Pagoda. 

We reaehed Bellary at half-past seren at nighty and 
had a very cordial reception from the missionaries, 
Messrs. Haines, Lewis, and Le Mare. Here is neither 
hotel nor dtik bungalow, so that we were indebted to 
the Mission House for shelter. It is ne&r the station. 
Later in the evening we went with the missionaries 
into tha town, which was at that hour like all Indian 
towns, dark and quiet. Presently, however, the un- 
wonted visit of five Buropeans became noticed, and we 
w«re followed by some men and many boys. 
One of the boys, as if by instinct he knew 
what to tell us, said that if we went a 
littie further and tamed to the left^ "our 
eyes would be daszled by a blaze of lig^t, for 
there a marriafl:e festival vras celebrated." When we 
came to the house we found that it belonged to a native 
gentieman, a barrister, whose daughter had recently 
been married. We went into the courtyard, and the 
owner politely welcomed us. We came to a long room, 
open to a verandah and courtyard on one side. The 
ceiliog of the room was semi-ciroular, and the roof was 
supported by pillars, which, with walls and ceiling, 
were gaily decorated. The room was already filled 
with guests seated on the floor, and Brahmin priests, 
as usual, with very little dothing. Ohairs vrere 
brought for us. G^iere was music at one end 
of the room, and a Nautoh, or ^^n^ny 
girl was reciting verses vrith much action of fingersand 
gesticulation of features. It is not dancing so much 
as acting. As we sat and looked on. an attendant 
brought otto of roses in a silver vase and sprinUed our 
hands and handkerchiefs. Sandal wood paste in a 
silver cup was sent round and rubbed on our hands. 
ThenpAn, or betel leaf, with the nut of the Brioa 
palm, was given to us. Presently we were each daoo- 
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rated irith & gmrland of .white flowen, ae faronred 
gueetflto The naUve magutarate, a gentlemanly man, 
who could ipeak yery good Eng^iBh, came forward 
to weloome us. We were formally introduoed to 
him. He cat down between my oompiadoa and me, 
that ho might eiplain, or, aa he said, '* interpret " what 
was going on. I asked him if we had oommitted an 
act of rudeness in coming uninyited to the festiTal. 
*< On th0 contrary ; the master of the house would con- 
sider it a pleasure, an opportunity and an acquire- 
ment." The recitation to us seemed long and 
monotonous, and wearisome, but, so far as we could 
tell, perfectly decorous. It was in Teloogoo, and un- 
intelligible. Another giri of much more pretentiouB 
appearance succeeded her. This one had been specially 
sent for from Bangalore, at a fee of 500 rupees (;£50), 
She was most expensiyely attired in silks and em- 
broidery, with nose and ear jewels, rings, bracelets, and 
golden diains. She was considered a great artiste, and 
eyidently produced an effect on the audience. Her 
performance was graoeful, but not in anyway interest- 
ing. Twisting of the hands, and fingers — moyements 
of her feet and limbs to express more fully the woids 
she was reciting, but there was little change of tone 
and yoice. Our magisterial interpreter told us that 
she began by complimenting her audience in a 
Sanscrit poem addressed to the best educated 
amongst them. Then she recited a long poem in 
Hindustani. She was aecompanied by a drum, two 
fiddles, a sort of flute, and castanets. As the per- 
formance seemed likely to last long, we begged to be 
allowed to retire, which we did with much ceremony ; 
the magistrate telling me that he should call on me the 
day after to-morrow to pay his respects. He did so. 

The feast had already lasted four days, and was to con- 
tinue six days longer. The principal inhabitants of 
the town were inyitedtobe present. It is the natiye 
mode of publishing the eyent, and the only 
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mode of Ugtl oortifloatioii of it. FiieworlB wcr« 
let off, and oolonred lights were bamt^ and torebetirar^ 
biasing in the oourt yaxd. These wedding feasts «v« 
yery expeosiTB things. The one at which we wer^ 
present would probaUy not oost less than two or threat 
thousand rupees. When we left^ the host sent a torel^ 
bearer before as to aooompany us home« which we 
reached a little before midnight. 

Sunday morning. We were in chapel at. seven 
o'dook, for the native serrioe. An elderly eivangeliet 
conducted the seryice in Tamil; a Tery graye audi 
clerical looking man with light eyes, which gaye » pecur^ 
liarly mournful expression to his dark yisage. Tho 
hymcs are translations of English hjrmns, and thei 
tuncB were English. After the sermon a communiom 
seryioe was held, at which Mr. Haines presided, all im 
Tamil. It was yery touching to join in such a seryice* 
with oonyerted heathens, in their language, so far- 
away. There were, as far as I oofdd see, about Jif ty or 
sixty communicants, men and womeo^. audit was^ayasy 
happy time. In the afternoon I went to; see the 
sohools, and in the eyening I preached to> the con- 
gregation of European soldiers and otkeve in the 
chapel. On Monday we went up to> the 
great rook in the fort, a yery striking ebfeelk 
We started early, about four o'clock, before dayteealL 
The ascent of the rock is somewhat laborious, and eyeoi 
so early the heat is great. The rooks seem neyer toi 
cool. They were quite hot to the touch. We couldl 
see to a great distance oyer the wide plain from this 
yast mass of grey and pink granite, which stands up 
so boldly and suddenly out of the dead leyel which widely 
surrounds it. Numerous rocks of the kind appearect 
along the line, many of them like this one, strongly- 
fortified, but we had no opportunity of ascending any 
one but this. 

On Tuesday morning we proceeded on our journey 
/A) Bombay, where we arriyed, trayelling all day an4 
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night, on Wednesday noon. It oame into our posflession 
in 1662, and was one of the very few good things that 
oame to ns through Charles 11. The Port of Bombay 
formed part of the dowry given by the King of Por- 
tugal to Ills daughter^ the Infanta Oatherine, on her mar- 
riage with "The Merry Monarch," and was soon handed 
oyer to the East India Company. Bombay is a very 
fine city, although there are few show places or objects 
of speoial mterest. It is said to be, in population at 
least, the second city in the empire, ranking next to 
London. The census of 1872 gives 646^636. Until 
lately it was considered a place subordinate to the 
other presidency towns — Calcutta and Madras; but the 
rapid development of the railway system, which makes 
Bombay the western terminus of all the great 
lines of communication in India and the port of 
arrival and departure of all the English mails and 
English troops, secures to it a prominence which is 
enhanced by the growth of the cotton trade, of which 
it is the national centre. The Suez canal and the open- 
ing of the through line of railway to Calcutta has in- 
creased the commercial importance of Bombay. The 
harbour is one of the finest in the world, both for 
accommodation and beauty of scenery. A number of 
oharxning islands are scattered in the bay, and alon^ 
the esplanade are some very fine new buildings. The 
fashionable quarter for Europeans is Malabar Hill, 
which overlooks the sea. The most famous place 
of resort in the neighbourhood is the Island of Gara- 
pure, in the bay, in which are situated the Caves of 
Elephanta. We went out in a sailing boat, with five 
natives to manage it, and had a delightful sail of an 
hour and a half to the island. We paid four annas 
(6d. a piece) to a half-caste who was in charge of the 
excavated temples, and then went about everywhere at 
our pleasure. The island seems to consist of a mass of 
«of t sandstone, which has been hollowed out into the 
form of temples, with, huge images of Hindoo deities 
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And altATB. ^e plaoe has been made familiar by 
numerous engravings and woodcutsin Bnglish books, and 
we found it on the whole ratiber disappointing. Our 
return to Bombay was not so pleasant A strong wmd 
was blowing against us, and the utmost skill and 
aotiyity of our praotised boatmen were required in 
tacking about to regain the pier, whibh we did after four 
or fiTe hours' continuous effort. 

We left Bombay for Delhi one eyeningat six o*clo6k, 
and trayelling at a stretch for three nights and two days 
we arriyed at Delhi, a distance of 1235 miles. We ought 
to haye reached Delhi at half -past six in the morning, 
but we had been shunted at one of the stations for a 
couple of hours to allow the special train, carrying the 
Viceroy to pass, and we did not get to our journey's 
end until after eifiht 

We were told by a fellow passenger that Delhi was 
full to oyerflowing ; that the hotels in the city, such as 
they are^ had been more than filled for a fortnight 
past; that it was yain to hope for rooms in Idle Dak 
Bungalow, or even for sleeping space in the waiting 
rooms of the railway station ; houses that usually 1st 
for 40 rupees a month had been engaged for 1000, and 
as much as 5000 rupees had been offered for a fort- 
night's ocouptoicy of a very ordinary house ; and that 
Tehicles of all kinds were at a high premium. Not 
Tery pleasant information to fall suddenly upon two 
strangers to the place, who had come in perfect ignor- 
ance of such special circumstances. Kere we are, 
howeyer, and we must do our best. Most provoking 
of all, we ' find that we are at the station dusty and 
wearied, with lodgings to seek at the very time 
when the grand reception of the Viceroy and the 
gorgeous procession of the Bajahs and Nawabs are 
taking place— sights worth all our trouble and vexa- 
tion if only we could have seen them. The city was in 
splendid gala costume, triumphal arches, flags, ban* 
Arrets everywhere. We could hear the distant music, 
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u&d oeoanonidly tee pietioeflqiie groaps of natiTM 
driTing hither and thither to yiew the proeesidon from 
point to point ; but the richly eomparisoned ete^^ants 
(it WEB said there were 150 of tiiem), the swift eamels, 
the fiery Arab horses and their jewelled riders, we 
oould not see. We were told that the Viceroy rode 
the largest elephant^ and conducted himself with great 
dignity, and that the whole spectacle was " wondrous 
and indeeeribable," a statement which was neither Tery 
instruotiTe or rery comforting. Meanwhile, we were 
intent on bushiess. We found a bandy at the station, 
•nd directed the driver to go the first hotel, wilii the 
intention of going the round until we succeeded or 
utterly failed. He took us to the *'tlnited Service;" 
end there we were told, in the subdued and indiiferent 
tones which mark the "Bast Indian," that there was 
no room in the hotel. We might have a tent outside. 
There was one only. The oharge for each person was 
twenty rupees a day. ** No, all the other hotels were 
full. The Dak Bungalow was fuU. Everybody in 
t^e hotel paid twenty rupees a day." Of course we 
turned away from him, but before we got into the car- 
riage a native in green turban and white dress came to 
us. ^Did we want rooms? There was room in 
the hotel. He would show us." He tamed out to be 
-Baboo Budree Dass, butler and guide to the hotel, and 
a v«ry sharp, intelligent fellow he was. We soon 
settled terms with him, rety much on the nrindple of 
Hobson's choice as to rooms, paying, however, not 
twenty rupees each, but twelve for both of us. fie has 
since acted as our «uide, and has taken us all over this 
strange neighbourhood, which I will try some time to 
tell you about. 

The great event, however, is tibe Durbar. Every- 
body is talking about it; all the Shglish and Ameri- 
cans are asking how they may gain admittance, and 
graduaUy it davms upon us that after all it is a fine 
and rare opportunity that we have stumbled upon, and 
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we aIbo awake to the interest of the oooaiion. Fortli- 
with I call a bandy and driye to the GommiBaloner's. 
He is the highest authority in the city. Fortunately I 
find him in his office, a cool and pleasant tent, fitted up 
with all means and applianoes for official work, near his 
house. I represent to him our case* "There are two 
of us 0fi route round the world ; we come to Delhi, and 
find the Viceroy is here. A Durbar to an Bnglish- 
man is a sight to be coveted. Would it be possible 
for us to obtain admission?" The reply is yery 
courteous — *'I cannot tell; the whole matter is in the 
hands of the mQitary officials, but I will do anythinfr 
that lies in my power." He writes whilst we ohat 
about our journey, and presently hands to a natlye 
attendant a letter, which he bids him take to Dr. 
Thornton, the secretary to the Punjaub Goyemment, 
and promises to send the reply as soon as reoeiyed. 
He suggests that I should call on Dr. Thornton, or on 
Hr. Biyaz, the under-secretary, and at once I proceed 
there. I find Mr. Bivaz in the camp. A party of 
ladies and gentlemen are playing Badminton in the 
cool of the evening, amongst the tents and the trees. 
Mr. Biyaz will represent the matter to Oolonel Sarle, 
with whom rest all the arrangements about the Dur* 
bar. He has no doubt our request will be complied 
with ; but to make more sure he recommends me to 
write to Oolonel Sarle^ Military Secretary to the Yiee- 
roy. Of course I act on his suggestion, and receiye a 
polite letter from the Oolonel to say " that he will 
endeavour to find us seats in the Durbar tent; there 
will be standing room at all events ''—a reply with 
which we are abundantly satisfied, and now avrait the 
event. 

The Durbar is to take place in the Vioeroy's tent, 
about two miles out of the city, on the Aleepore road, 
through the Oashmere Gate, so famous for the gallant 
conduct of our soldiers in the mutiny. We pass by 
the "Nicholson" Gardens, which perpetuate the 
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Aftm^ of that braye soldier who lost his life and'sscred 
the empire in the siege. We leaye the dyil oamp on 
the left, where the tents of the offioiaU of the natiye 
princes are pitched ; also the ridge commanding the 
city, on which guns were planted and worked with such 
intense strain and fortitude in the terrible weeks 
of the siege. Somewhat further on, yonder amongst 
the trees and the granite rooks, is the monument 
erected to the memory of the fallen by their sunriTing 
comrades. Now we are in the midst of the camp. 
The tents are pitched 'amongst the trees, and form a 
striking picture or series of pictures. Then is a wide 
open space between them, called Q-rand street^ Oamp^ 
across which stretches the lofty and spacious tent 
which the Viceroy ocdupies. It is not yet seven in the 
morning, but all is astir. There is a stream of Tefaides^ 
elephants, camels, horses, and men. As we turn from 
the road into Oamp street^ we find rows of police and 
of military. The guns are all ready. Elephants with 
their great sagacious heads turned to the street stand 
on each side at regular intervals. We defile to the 
right side of the large tent, and alighting enter to the 
left. Already a large number of offioers and officials 
in full uniform had assembled. Without any con- 
fusion or delay we were shown to our places. Beceived 
by Golonel Earle, and our names mentioned, he 
direoted a serjeant-major to take us to chairs, on 
which we found cards reserving them for us. There 
is time to look round. The tent is supported on high 
pillars, around which are dusters of chandeliers. A 
line of scarlet-dad turbanned men surround the tent 
inside. At the end of it, behind the Throne^ they bear 
splendid gold and silver maces; on dther side one 
bears a richly embroidered fan. The Ohair of State 
looks as if it were solid silver, with two golden lions 
forming its arms. It stands on a slightly raiqe 
platform, and there is a wide space or aide before it, 
reaching to the priodpal entrance. On the right side 
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a latge number of liohly dreeied natiTei li»Te awem- 
bled. The coBtumes are wonderfully varied in 
material, form, and colour. Some are simply white, 
and entirely without ornament Others have a pure 
white drete, but a eoloured and richly- jewelled turban. 
Thereat are dressed in silk, satin, cashmere, cloth* 
plain and embroidered, close-fitting, or amply-flowing 
— pink, blue, green, scarlet, yellow, or rariegated in 
the most rich and splendid manner. On the left are 
the European officers in uniform, members of the OiTil 
SerTice, agents of the native Princes in official dress; 
and Tisitorsb like ouzselTes, in CTening dress, amongst 
whom, of course, were the inentahle Americans. On 
the left of the Throne, also, there was a small dais 
appropriated to the "few" ladies— eight I thank, was 
the exact number — who were privileged to be present 
The tent at this early hour is cool and shady, and not 
overcrowded, nor have we to wait long without inci- 
dent At 7.25 the Bajah of Gooleria makes his ap- 
pearance at the entrance of the tent In two minutes 
more appear the Nawab of Dojana, his heir appaient, 
and his attendants. Then the Nawab of Loharoo and 
heir apparent ; the Nawab of Patowdee, and the Sirdar 
of Kulsia, each with attendants* These chiefs are re- 
ceived inside the Durbar tent by the Under Secretary in 
the Foreign Department^ and by an aide-de-camp to 
the Yiceroy, who taking the diief by the hand, oonduot 
him to his seat 

Meanwhile the spectacle ontside must be very fine. 
The more important chiefs and j^rinces are oomingome 
by one, and are received by a guard of honour drawn 
up in front of the tent, and by officials appointed for 
the purpose, in the Oamp street before they reaidi the 
tent Their carriages, horses, and gorgeous umbrellas 
can only be seen by us inside for an instant or two as 
they pass before the entrance ; but we are prepared 
for the arrival at each one by the salute of guns and 
the flourij^ of trumpets. The Bigah of Ohumba, the 
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Bt^ of ItoocUcol^Kndbeir appfure&t^ tbdHMWKb of 
Msler Ebtto» the Bftjab of Miiadae, lUjiai of NaU^ 
and tbe Bajah of Jlwcnd and heir apparent, are an* 
nounoed reepeotirely by a eafaite of 11 cnx^ OQoqpt tha 
ISFawab of MalerkoUa, for whom nine are find, Vest 
eomei a lalate of 17 gunf» a louder flourish of taniu* 
pete, and the STawab of Bhawulpoor anrivee through 
lineB of oaTalzy down the main etreaib of the eamp, and 
he it f<^owed by the Bajah of Pa<4iai% annouaoed io 
the same way. To him theaeat of honour on tibe licht 
of the throne le aangned. 

• All are now anenUed eaeept theYioeBoy, aadhe 
doee not keep ue waitioff. ▲ royal lalute of gniui the 
Katioaal Aftthan, played bytiieband, anltheVloe- 
roy, lioid gerthhrpeli; aoaompenied by the TanntWMft* 
Qo^wmor of the Piejeh, Bir Henry Paviee; the 
BV»reign fieorabary, Ife. Aiflheeon; and the etefl 
officers, appear ; the whole assembly risbigto reseive 
ikmx, and landing until the Yioeroy haa talwi his 
plase outhe thsoae. 

Tiwediately the fonriel proeeedingaennmienoe. The 
FereigA Seeretary risss, and addtessing the Yioeroy, 
inteodnoai l^ name and title the Mahaiajek of Put- 
tiala, IheKawab of Bhawulpoor, and theBaJihsof 
Jheend and Nabha. Then a great number ef intn* 
duotieiM ace made by the Under Seevstary'^-the chiefs 
already mentioBed and their attendents^ natire gentle- 
men also, and inhaUtants of Delhi. The full names 
and titles of honour are announced. I hear such 
words as these:— « Son" or ••Grandson" of such a 
one — and an historic name is mentioned, '• rendered 
eminent sertioe in the mutiny)" "distinguished Arabic 
echolar," "gentleman of great wealth," "celebrated 
seal engrayer of Delhi," " pundit of great learning," 
&c, &c, Baoh Bajah or gentleman, on hie intzoduo- 
tion,hends low before the Yioeroy and ofEers a pre- 
sent^ in most instAnnes gold mohuxs. The Yioeroy 
tenches the gift of ihePiinees with las xighth«»dJii 
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token of aooeptanoe. This^part ol the deremoniei took 
a long time, and it was followed by another which alao 
oeoupied a long time. Attendants enter the tent from 
a side door, and bring in a great number of trays 
holding pieces of silk, artieles of gold and silTer, oups, 
salTers, tea-pots, carved boxes, and a great variety of 
articles. These are the presents made to the Princes 
by tiie Viceroy on behalf of the Government. On the 
first occasion twenty or thirty such trays are brought 
in and laid on the floor before the Viceroy. Then the 
Bajah of Futtiala is again introduced to the Yiceroy; 
and the Fojreign Secretary hangs a jewelled locket 
round bis neck, and attendants take away the trays; 
In like manner each Bajah, Ifawab, Sirdar, and heir- 
apparent is received. The number of trays vary from 
twenty or thirty to as few as Hiree or four ; but eaeh 
receives the locket, which is fastened on I7 the 
secietary. 

These formalities over, the Viceroy rises, and the 
whole assembly stands up to hear his address. He is 
tall and fine looking, wean the blue ribbon and star, 
and he speaks in dear distinct tones, audible to all, 
very firmly and slowly, so that without the help of 
shorthand I can give you his speech, in substance cer- 
tainly, nearly verbatim, as I wrote it standing. 

*' Maharajahs, Bajahs, and Sirdars,— In the name cf 
her Majesty the Queen, I bid yon weLoome. I have 
much satisfaction in being able to say that since two 
years and a half ago, when you met in Durbar at Um- 
balla, the Punjab has^had uninterrupted peace, has en- 
joyed good huvests and flourishing trade, and that 
during that time crime has diminished. The adminis- 
tration of Government has been firmly and judiciously 
conducted by his Honour, the Lieutenant Governor^ who 
has recently received a well earned mark of distinction 
from her Majesty. The native states have also been 
well governed by their respective Princes. I have plea* 
sure to state that a treaty of commerce has been made 
with the Bajah of Oeshmere, which will greaily benefit 
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trade, and a new zouto f or ocmuneroe is to be opened up 
to Affghaniaian. The value of railways U shown in the 
abundance o^ grain whioh has been carried by them to 
meet the requirements of the famine. A new railway 
through Scinde, which will be of great service, is rapidly 
going on. The increase of wealth and prosperity has 
made it needful to add to the strength of the oivil 
administration. It will become my pleasant duty to 
represent to the Queen the loyal reception which has 
been given to me in Delhi; and I have her Majesty's 
eommands to express the deep interest whioh she feels 
in the welfare of all her subjects, and her eordial friend*' 
ship for the chiefs of India. It gives me pleasure also 
to announce that the Prinoe of Wales intends to visit 
India next winter. His Boyal Highness has long 
ofaerished the desire to become penonally acquainted 
with this porticii of the Queen's dominions, and I doubt 
not he wiU be weU received." 

When the Vioeroy was seated^ the Foreign Secretary 
read a translation of the speech in Hindustani^ whieh 
was heard with great attention by the natives pxesint* 

Then a ceremony peculiar tolndia took plaoei Trays 
with silver tosmIs were brought to the Yioeroy, and 
he presented to Puttiala and Bhawulpoor, uttur or 
otfco of roses and psLn, that is, betel nut in green 
leaves. The Foreign Secretary did the same to Jheend 
and Nabha. The Under Secretary to the other d&iefs 
and nobles present, and some lower- officer served them 
to the rest of the native gentlemen who had been pre- 
sented to the Viceroy. This ended the proceedings, 
and then the Viceroy, Lieutenant Governor, and officers 
left the tent amidst a royal salute, and each native 
Prince was accompanied to his carriage in the reverse 
order of arrival, the last comer going first. It was 
not until the Bajah of KuLria had departed that the 
military officers and general company were permitted 
to leave their seats, and all was over at about eleven 
o'clock. 
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W^B flpont some days in 0xplofrixi^i3id &&ti^tdn6t b/dA 
grrandeon of this wonderful place. It would take a 
Tolume to describe all that we saw. The present City 
of Delhi was built in the 17th century, in the time of 
Bhah Jehan.. There are eleven gates, the chief of 
which are the Delhi, Calcutta, Gashmere, Lahore, and 
Oabul gates. Splendid as is the dty, and especially the 
Palace and the fort, it is scarcely possible to imagine 
its'grandeurbeforethemudny, assomeof the finest build- 
ings were then destroyed or afterwards pulled down 
4» mdoe room for barracks. The ohief street, the 
Ohandai, Ohouk, is lifce a draam dty. The d^reat 
Hosque, or Jumma Musjid, is a marrBl of beawfcy, but 
the remains of the Palaoe buildings within ths fort— 
iihid HaU of Audience andihs Primto fiaU,the SMfas, 
and the Pearl Mosque, are mastevpieees of MStiyaMbi- 
tecture. Then the euTironsof the present city, espe* 
eially all the places made memorable by the siege in 
the Mutiny, are full of painful interest ; abore all, the 
fine monument to Gheneral Nioholson and liis brars 
eompeers who perished dnzfaig the siege ; it sfcands on 
thb famous ridge, and near to it his ilagBtaiff tower. 

Bat Delhi has oeonpied seferal sites before .the prs* 
seat eity was built, fbr miles around the remains of 
magnifieent buildings are errerywhere scattered. Soms 
of these have been better preserred, and remain as 
specimens of former magnifieenoe. The AsokaPillaiv 
or staff of Ferose Shah; the tomb of the Emperor 
Humayoon ; that of the poet Ohusaro, the author of 
thsBagh-o-Bahar. The KootubMinar, or Pillar, eleven 
miles from Delhi— all the way to which is strewed 
with extensiye remains — ^is one of the finest works 
of art in the world, as it is the highest single tower 
eiisting. Here also^ amidst ruins of mosques and tem- 
ples, is a curious wrought iron pillar, which stands 
soms thirty or forty feet high, and is said to be em- 
bedded sixty feet below the ground. Here also is a 
whole city in ruins, surrounded with its walls and f or- 
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tifloatiooB— the city of Togluckabad. In the tombs 
are found moit ezqukite earring in granite and mar- 
Ue, beautiful mauioB, and maiUe perforated and in- 
laid with predouB atanes^ in graceful patterns of 
flowers, and animals, and birds. 

From Delhi we went to Agra, and there saw 
amongst other objects of interest the fort, in one of the 
Booms of which are deposited the famous Somnath 
Gates, and also the world-renowned Taj. 

The fort itself is Tery fine as are the buildings within, 
though not equal to the Palace of Delhi. GDhe Som« 
nath Gates will be remembered as a subject of discus- 
sion and oontroyersy in the times when Lord EUen- 
borough was GoTomor General. In the year 
1024 A.D., the Shrine in the city of Somnath 
was said to be the most wealthy and renowned on the 
continent of India. It was the resort of 200,000 pil- 
grims. Two thousand Brahmins ministored to the 
idol, whose image was daily bathed with water brought 
from the Ganges 1000 miles distant. The inrader 
Hahmood of Ghusni, whose ambition it was to 
ezteaad the triumphs of the Moslem creed in the 
hitherto untrodden plains of India^ resolred to capture 
the shrine and destroy the idol. After ^000 Hindoos 
had perished in its defence, Mahmood entered the tem- 
ple and was astonished at its magnificence. Theshrine 
was illuminated by a single lamp suspended by a 
golden chain, and its lustre was reflected frofs the 
preoious stones with which the walls were embossed. 
The imager five yards in height^ one half of it bnned 
in the earth,, faced the entrance^ and ICahmood 
ordered it to be demolished. GOhe priests threw them- 
selTes at his feet, and offered an immense ransom ; 
but he replied that he would be known not as the 
seller, but the destroyer, of idols. Then, with 
his mace, he struck tthe first blow, and the 
hoUow figure burst asunder, and poured a larger 
tveasnie at his feet thui the Brahmins had 
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offered. The sandal wood gates were sent as a trophy 
toGhuzni, where they remained for eight centuries, 
till they were brought back from Afghanistan by Lord 
SUenborough in 1842 in triumphal procession, whose 
proclamation respecting them exposed his goyemment 
to the ridicule of England and the contempt of 
Europe. But.instead of the sandal wood gates beiDg 
transmitted with all honour to the restored Temple 
of Somnath, here they are and here they haye been 
erer since, in a lumber room in the fort of Agra. 
The Taj of Agra was erected as a mausoleum for his 
Queen, about a.d. 1650, by Shah Jehan, the son of 
Jehangeer, and grandson of Akbar, the great Mogul 
Emperor. He was the most magnificent prince of his 
family, and in nothing did this appear so much as in 
the buildings he erected. To him the present Delhi 
'Owes its origin, with its marble palaces and spacious 
courts and gilded domes, its peacock throne, blazing 
with diamonds and rubies and emeralds. He built also 
this immaculate Taj Mahal, ihe gem of India, and the 
admiration of the world. Before leaving home, a 
friend well acquainted with this country had written 
to me — " Omit not to see the Taj— it is the work of 
angels, not of men ;" and certainly the language of 
eulogy is not exaggeration nor bombast. The Taj 
must be seen — it cannot be described. 

We went from Agra to Oawnpore and Allahabad, 
passing by Lucknow — all places of interest in con- 
nection with the mutiny. We spent Sunday with the 
missionaries at Mirzapore, and on Monday came on to 
Benares, the sacred city of the Hindoos. 

The proyinoe of which this celebrated city is the 
capital was ceded to the East India Company by the 
Nabob of Oude in 1775, under the compulsion of Mr. 
Francis, the routed author of Junius, and the im- 
placable enemy of Warren Hastings ; and it was sayed 
to the British empire by the cool courage and skill of 
Mr. Toeker. the Conmiissioaer, in the muthiy of 1857. 
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It is the head quarters of Hindooism, and the most 
turbulent city in Hindustan. The temples and shrines 
number over 5000. There are also magnificent 
buildings, the residences of wealthy princes. Here 
along the banks of the Ganges, presenting the most 
picturesque river front imaginable^ is the Musjid 
of Aurungzebe, with its long flights of steps down to 
the water, and its graceful minarets rising high above 
the lofty banks. Here are also the Golden Temples of 
Bishawar and Baironath— the great Durga Temple, 
infested with monkeys — the well of fate, and the tank, 
one dip in which is to wash away all sin. There can 
be nothing more singularly impressive than to go down 
the river in a slow boat, oalling at the different ghauts, 
or flights of steps, leading up the bank to the temples, 
tanks, mosques, and bazaars. The river is 
crowded with boats. Thousands of worship- 
pers and bathers are ascending and descend- 
ing the stairs, . and washing in the saored river. 
Here again we saw heathenism in its most hideous form 
amidst the most extraordinary magnificence of archi- 
tecture and scenery. During our visit in Benares 
occurred one <^ its annual festivals which attract great 
crowds of pilgrims from all quarters. It was the Biver 
Festival, and we were invited by the Bajah of Yizian- 
sgram to witness the scene from his state barge in the 
evening. It was a scene which no words can paint. 
{Ehe temples and palaces were adorned with coloured 
lamps along their architectural lines. Boats innumer- 
able were all gaily decorated with lamps and lit up with 
frequent Bengal lights. Tables were spread in the 
Baiah's barge for European visitors. There were music 
and dancing. The native princes and merchants were 
dressed in most varied and splendid attire, and alto- 
gether it was a spectacle such as only an Oriental city 
could produce — such a scene as the most vivid imagina* 
tion of an Englishman can scarcely copoeive. 
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OfULpm V. 

I)jK>AfiTU]UB FROM IndU'— IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
COTJHTRY. — BURMAH. 

We spent f ouf of five days in Ooloutta^ and saw 
some of the chief places of interest. Fort William, 
theMtneiun, Government Buildings, Eden Gardens, 
&c., &c. My companion accepted an invitation to at* 
tend the ehovemor's ball, and I visited tbe Mis- 
-eionary lAation of Bhowanapore, bat we had 
already begun to feel that we had been long enough 
in India for safety. The heat was becoming very great 
We ooidd only go out of doors for a few hours in the 
early Doming and evenings We, therefore, resolved to 
take the British India steamer Mrloick was to leave 
Calcutta on Hbnday morning, April the ^, and 
so bring our Indian travels to an end-^but 
not widBOut regret at the riiortness of our slay in 
this great and interesting empire. Bverywliere we met 
with eivflity and Idndness, and often with motft cordial 
hospitality. There were many things with iHbioh we 
should have liked to malce more than a mere passing 
miperfloial aoquaintance, but our brief stay and hasty 
observations served to call up our reading in the past» 
and will give vividness and reality to our reading in 
the future* I shall not ventnre to eaipress opinions on 
the social life and political condition of eitiier Euro- 
peans or natives. Our stay was too brief and oppor- 
tunities of observation too limited to warrant general 
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statements. Excepting three or four months in the 
year, life in India seems yery enjoyable, and for those 
who oan afford to go to the hills in the hot season 
I should think it yery healthy and pleasant. The 
Euiopean settlements are for the most part well 
ehosen. There is ample spaoe of ground, often abundant 
shade of trees and foliage. The houses are large, roomy, 
andlofty, with double roofs, thiokly-thatched, and eaves 
projecting far oyer the walls, with double yerandahs 
all round. Serrants are numerous and cheap. They 
provide for themselves; and are in respect of their food 
of no trouble to their employers. There are means of 
mitigating the extreme heat. The Punkah and 
Tatties are excellent institutions for that purpose. 

With Indian scenery we were on the whole disap- 
pointed. For hundreds of miles between Madras and 
Bombay, between Bombay and Delhi, and especially 
between Allahabad and Calcutta, the rails are laid on 
almost a dead level. Twice we passed over grand 
scenery, the Western G-hauts as we approached Bom- 
bay, and the Hills between Bombay and Jixbbulpore ; 
but for hundreds of miles there was neither cutting, 
tunnel, nor viaduct, except bridges over rivers and 
streams. Jungle and paddy fields, with large patches of 
ripe com, formed the continual picture as we went along, 
with mud-built villages and abrupt granite projections 
from the level plains as the only variety. 

The railways seem to be well managed. The guards 
are almost exclusively half-castes, Eurasians, as they 
are sometimes called. Thb engineers are English or 
Scotch. The station clerks and porters natives. Por- 
ters to attend to the passengers' luggage there are none. 
Numerous coolies are at hand, who expect to be paid 
for their services. The stations provide much better 
accommodation than ours in England. For the natives 
who travel there are water-carriers going about 
the platforms, crying Pahni-Pahni — "water," 
for all who wish it» and they liberally 
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supply the passengers, who carry with them 
earthenware jars or brass cups. For European trayel- 
lers there are waiting rooms, where water, towels, and 
soap are provided free, and often baths. At the refresh- 
ment rooms regular meals are provided, and ample time 
is allowed to take them. On the Madras line the com- 
pany provides refreshments at a very reasonable rate. 
On the other lines there is a separate purveyor, gene- 
rally Kellner, the Spiers and Pond of India, whose 
charges are somewhat higher. The first class carriages 
are large, with double roof and projecting boards like 
the eaves of a house, to shade the sun from the windows. 
There are double windows — glass, and Venetian 
jalousies. Not more than two persons are expected to 
occupy one side of a carriage, so that at night one may 
sleep on the whole seat, and the other on the leather 
back, which lifts up and becomes like a berth in the 
cabin of a steamer. The trains do not go so fast as in 
England, and the rates are higher on the whole. 

Sinoe leaving India I have seen in English papers, 
paragraphs and leading articles on the subject of the 
late famine. There was an article in the TiTnea 
which seemed to waver feebly between the better 
judgment of the writer and ike assertions of Indian 
authorities. Sir John Straohey's opinion and the 
course he pursued were not condemned, whilst the 
action of Sir Bichard Temple and tiie Bengal G-ovem- 
ment was but faintly praised. "From informa- 
tion which I received," I am inclined to believe 
that Sir John Strachey was wholly right, and 
the Bengal G-ovemment lavishly and weakly wrong. 
The terrors of the previous Orissa famine had unnerved 
Sir Bichard and his colleagues. The famine was made, 
' or greatly magnified by "The Friend of India" and the 
farmers. A speedy and firm handling of the mischief, 
such as it received from the G-ovemor of Bombay, would 
have led to different results in \he Bengal districts, as 
it did in thedistricts lying in the Presidency of Bombay. 
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But there was first hesitation and then a panic. Boats 
laden with rioe passing into the famine districts met 
boats laden with rioe coming out of it. Instead of the 
famished inhabitants leaving the impoyerished districts 
people from all parts crowded into them because 
there was remuneratiTe labour and plentiful 
food was regularly supplied. Every officer in the 
district reoeiyed a notice that he would be held 
personally responsible for every death by famine oc- 
curring under his jurisdiction, and every officer took 
good care that if an ample and lavish supply of food^ 
could prevent it^ no death should occur. Whole vil- 
lages, and populous neighbourhoods like Patna» sud- 
denly lost their overflow of population — they were off 
to the famine. Servants left tiieir situations to go to 
the famine. At last it was found that so long as labour 
was paid in money there would be plenty of labourers, 
so it was paid in food, that is rice, and there were still 
plenty of labourers ; but when brass tc^ens were given, 
representing so much cooked food, the labourers grew 
scarce. An officer in the Soyal Engineers, who was in 
the midst of the famine district and largely employed 
in the relief measures, showed ine one of those tokens, 
which he preserved ''as a souvenir of one of the 
greatest shams of the present age,'' and costly enough, 
as the published reports fully show. 

With regard to missionaries and mission work in 
India I might write at considerable length, I made a 
point of seeing as many mission stations as possible, and 
entering as fully as time would permit into their prin- 
ciples and operations. Everywhere I found the mission- 
aries most cordial and glad to show to me and to explain 
everything. Undoubtedly they are the best acquainted 
with the languages, literature, and people of India of 
all resident Europeans. Some of their plans are open 
to criticism. I am not sure that I have arrived at a 
clear decision as to the wisdom of some of them — 
neither are tJiey agreed among themselves about them 
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— tooh ai competing widi Goyemment Mhools 
in eduoating the natiyes and as forming the 
oonTeiti into Chriidan TiUagee or oompounds. 
Nor in fome of the ttationB can much be eaid of their 
direct socoeM in the conTendon of the heathen. But 
after eeeing much of this work-^oonvernng much 
about it both with enemies and friends — ^I am bound 
to say that I leave India with a deeper conyiction than 
before that there is a real and true and noble work. I 
speak of all the societies; the London Society — I saw 
most of it; the Church of England, the Baptist^ Ihe 
Wesleyan, diflforsnt American, and some German so- 
cieties ; preachers, teaehers in schools, translators of 
Scripture, medical men in charge of hospitaLs, men and 
women in charge of orphanages. I found eyerywhere 
devoted and aUe men who Uyc and labour in the con- 
yiction that they are engaged in a solemn duty and in a 
winning cause. There are many detractors here in 
the east» and some of them find their way westwards. 
Therefore I should like to record here some brief con- 
densed extracts I haye made from a Parliamentary 
Blue Book, which fell for a short time into my hands. 
It is a report presented by the Indian Goyemment to 
the British Parliament^ and the facts and opinions 
which it giyes may be taken as trustworthy, as they are 
surely remarkable, and form a great contrast to the 
sentiments formerly expressed by the Goyemment. In 
1793, ICr. Wilberforoe tried to obtain permission from 
the home Gk>yemment and the Bast India Oompany for 
missionaries and schoolmasters to giye religious and 
eecular instruction to the natiyes of India who might 
desire it^ without success. But Oarey went to Bengal 
in that year, and in 17.99 Marsh man and Ward fol- 
lowed him, without leave, and were ordered to quit the 
country the day after their arrival. They obtained an 
asylum at the Danish settlement of Serampore. When 
the Yellore mutiny arose^ the miwionaries were blamed 
fof ix^terferjni^ with the religions prejudices of the 
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nAtiTeSf and they were charged with orestinir diiorder 
and disaffeetion, and were peremptorily interdicted. In 
much more.reoent years they have been looked upon 
wHh distmst and suspieion. At len^rth, howeyer, other 
views are taken of their labours. The blue book to 
whieh I refer is headed. " East Indian Progress and 
Condition. A statement respecting the moral and 
material progress and condition during the year 
1872>3. Printed 1874." Under the chapter on moral 
progress is a section en education ; and the following 
passage occurs : — "The whole subject of missionary 
enterprise in India has such an important bearing on 
the intellectual adtancement of the people that any . 
notide of Indian education would be incomplete without 
giving some details respecting the work of the mission- 
aries." " A recent inquiry into the statistical details of 
missions in India, combineu with the ordinary 
sources of information, furnish materials for 
estimating their progress, which are authoritatiTc 
and complete." The Protestant missionaries in India, 
Burmah, and Oeylon connected with 35 societies, are 
606 foreign missionaries, 551 ordained native mis- 
sionaries, occupying 522 principal, and 2500 subordi- 
nate stations. "This large body of ISnropean and 
American missionaries settled in India, bring their 
various moral influences to bear upon the country with 
the greater force, because they set together with a 
compactness which is little understood. They think 
rather of the questions in which they agree, than those 
in which they differ, and they co-operate heartily in 
common objects. Localities are dirided by friendly 
arrangement They do not interfere with each other's 
converts or spheres of duty." "School books and 
translations prepared by them are used in common. 
Helps and improvements secured by one are placed at 
the disposal of all. They hold conferences to discuss 
questions interesting to them all, and address Govern* 
ment on moral and social questions." 
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" Apart from their special duties as public preachers 
and pastors, they constitute a valuable body of educa- 
tors; and they contribute greatly to the cultivation of 
the national languages and literature. All who are 
resident in rural districts are appealed to for medical 
help to the sick.** 

"No body of men pays greater attention to 
the study of the native languages > than the m^- 
sionaries.'* 

" The missionaries, as a body, know the natives of 
India." 

The mission presses in India are 25. The high 
character of the general education given in the college 
departments of the mission schools may be gathered 
from the following facts: 1862-72, 1621 students 
matriculated. 613 first examination in arts, 154B.A., 
18 M.A., and 6 LL.B. 

"There has been a great increase of converts during 
the last twenty years." In 1852, converts in India, 
Burmah, and Ceylon, 22,400 communicants out of 
128,000 native GhristUns. In 1862, 49,638 communi- 
cants, 213,182 professed Christians. In 1872, 
78,494 communicants, 318,363 professed Christians. 
The Blue Book goes on to state that missionary work 
prospers more in rural districts than in large cities ; 
more amongst the aboriginal tribes than amongst the 
Hindoos and Mahomedans, as amongst the Indigo 
Byots of Erishnaghar, the Cole tribes of Chota Nagpoor, 
the Santhals, and the Karens, and the Shannar tribes 
in Southern India, amongst whom are 250,000 converts ; 
and thQU it says, in regard to these converts generally — 
" The principles they profess, the standard of morals 
at which they aim, the education and training which 
they receive, make them no unimportant element in the 
empire which the Government of India has under its 
control. These populations must greatly influence the 
communities of which they form a part. They are 
thoroughly loyal to the British Crown, and the ex* 
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perience througrh which many of them hare passed 
has proTed that they are goyemed by solid principle in 
the conduct they pursue.'* 

" But the missionary says that the actual number of 
oonyerts represent but a small portion of the beneficial 
results of their work. Their teaching has affected the 
whole population. Their moral tone is reoo^sed 
and approved by multitudes who do not adopt 
their doctrine. New ideas have been diffused through 
the community. A higher standard of morals is 
becoming familiar to the people. Caste is not so 
rigidly maintained. Festiyals are not so crowded. 
Theistic sects haye arisen." 

•* This yiew of the general influence of their teaching, 
and of the reyolution which it is silently producing, is 
not taken by missionaries only. It has been accepted 
by nnuiy distinguished residents in India, and by ex* 
perienced officers of the Goyemment, and has been 
emphatically endorsed by the high authority of Sir 
Bartle Frere." "Without pronouncing an (pinion 
upon the matter, the Goyemment of India cannot but 
acknowledge the great obligation under which it is laid 
by the beneyolent exertions made by the 600 mis- 
sionaries whose blameless example and self-denying 
labour are infusing new yigour into the stereotyped life 
of the great populations placed under the English rule, 
and are preparing them to be in eyery way better men 
and better citizens of the great Empire in which they 

dwelLT 

If any friend of ours intends to sail from Calcutta 
to Singapore along the coast of Burmah, let him not 
travel in the British India steamers the Oriental and 
the Mecca, unless he wishes to be bitten to pieces by 
red ants, and then devoured by cockroaches. We have 
survived ; but English globe trotters are a tough race. 
Bed ants everywhere on board, chiefly in the beds. 
The mattress, the pillows, the blankets, the sheets full 
of them; and oh, how they sting! But the cock- 
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roaches !— such monBters, too ! May I see no more of 
them I We endured from Monday morning, April 5, 
when Tre left the Hoogley, to Thursday, the 8th, when 
once more we were in sight of land, low land crowded 
with rich vegetation. The sea has heen of a thick 
muddy yellow colour for miles. We are approaching 
the mouth of the broad and rapid Irawady, which 
flows through the whole of Burmah, and empties it- 
self through a number of large branches into the Bay 
of Bengal, at the entrance of the Gulf of Martaban. 
Altering our course from south to east, and then to 
north, we enter the Rangoon river, one of the mouths 
of the Irawady, and presently reach Bangoon, and we 
are in British Burmah, in the province of Pegu. 
This part of Burmah became British property when 
Lord Amherst was Goyemor-General of India. Soon 
after he entered upon his office in 1823, hostile discus* 
sions arose with the Burmese Gt>Temment, which in 
five months led to a declaration of war. About sixty 
years before this time Alompra, a man of obscure 
origin but great courage and daring, established a new 
dynasty at Ava, and entered upon a career* of aggres- 
sion and conquest. He took the proyince of T en ass o - 
rim from the Siamese, and annexed the Principality of 
Aracan, which adjoined British territory. More 
than 30,000 of its inhabitants were driven by cruelty 
into Ohittagong, and were settled there on waste lands. 
The Burmese demanded that they should be sent back 
to Aracan, but Lord Hastings, who was at that time 
Governor-General, refused. The King of Avathen 
demanded that the whole of Eastern Bengal should be 
surrendered to him, and threatened to come and takeit. 
Bundoola, the Burmese General, did take Assamand the 
Munipur districts, close to British property. The direct 
occasion of the war, however, was a demand made by 
the Burmese Governor of Aracan for the surrender of 
ShaJbpooree, a little island on the coast, on which a 
small British guard was placed. Lord Amherst pro- 
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poied that the qnettion of right should be tried by oom- 
minioiu The Burmeee sent 1000 men to take possei- 
■ioii. Lord Amherst sent a letter to say that he must 
reluctantly fight if sueh things were done. The Burmese 
are satisfied that the English dare not fight them and 
prepare to send an army to drive them out of 
Bengal. Acting under the adyioe of Oapt. Oanning 
the Indian 6h>Ternment sends a force of 11,000 troops, 
under the command of Sir Archibald Oampbell, to 
BengooDy where they arrive on ICay 12th, 1824. An 
unfortunate season to get there, and all the more so 
for an army ignorant of the country, the climate, and 
the people with whom they were to fight The troops 
laiMled without opposition, for the whole population 
had retired into the jungle. The rainy season 
set in with Tiolence. The coast became a 
swamp, laden with malaria and death. In respect 
to the religious notions of the enemy, the GKyrernor^ 
General had f orlndden the army to slay the Burmese 
cows. Their supplies of food came from Oalcutta, and 
were insufficient and bad. Fire months of inactinty 
and famine turned the camp into a hospital, and hardly 
3000 out of the 11,000 were fit for duty. In this state 
they were attacked by Bundoola, with 00,000 men, 
and yet they were f iotorious. After several struggles 
they made their way to Prome, and then enforced a 
treaty by which, ultimately, Aracan, Pegu, and Tenas- 
serim were added to the possessions of the company, 
under the name of British Burmah, and under the 
authority of a Chief Oommisaioner. Mr. Thompson, 
the present Acting-Oommissioner, sailed with us in the 
Oriental from Calcutta^ on his way to succeed Mr. 
Bden, just removed. It is not at all unlikely that the 
limits of British Burmah may be considerably extended 
before long, as the present disputes between the Indian 
Government and the King of Ava are not ex- 
pected to terminate amicably, and have recently 
been complicated by the murder of Mr. Margary. 
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Bangoon Mems to be more an Indian than a Bur- 
mese town as to inhabitants. The population which 
the stranger sees consists mostly of Madras coolies and 
Bengal serTants. There are also Malays and China- 
men. These seem to do all the aotiye work. They 
load vesselS) row boats, driTe gharries, keep shops. 
GUie Burmese haye shops also, and you may 
enter them if you please ; but they take no trouble 
to induce you to buy. So different from the Arabs, 
the Cingalese, and the Hindoos. They are a different 
type of people — dress differently, build their houses 
differently. There is a wide contrast with India in 
respect of yegetation. The- low coast, the broad riyers, 
the frequent rains, the nearness of the sea, the great 
heat, produce most luxuriant yegetation in forms to 
us hitherto unknown. The fruits are numerous and 
peculiar, especially the Jack, which we found eyery- 
where. It is a large, fine tree, with thick foliage. 
From the bark of the branches — not on the twigs 
or stems — ^but along the arms of the tree, the large 
fruit grows as big as a man's head. It has a thick, 
green prickly rind, is full of seeds like chesnuts, and a 
soft pulpy, gluey substance for which the fruit is chiefly 
yalued. The most prominent object in Bangoon is 
the G-olden Pagoda. It stands on the summit of a hill, 
and is surrounded with, trees, which it considerably 
surmounts. We mount up a long flight of steps, or 
succession of flights, with landings, on each side of 
which are smaller temples and joss houses until we 
reach a large plateau crowded with buildings, in which 
the image of Bhudda is multiplied indefinitely. Scores 
of them are assembled together, and some of them 
of large proportions, biit the same figure is repeated 
with little yariation. It is a religious duty to group 
together as many Bhuddas as possible. I must not 
yield to the temptation of attempting to expound the 
diyerse creeds or to describe the diyerse ceremonies of the 
many religious sects that we meet with in the East 
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But ooe point of distinoti<»i is here yeiy appuent 
There is nothing to shock the moral sense in the 
Buddhist temple or worship. Scarcely as much, in- 
deed, as there is in Boman Catholic forms, which 
indeed are yery much like them. There are images, 
hells, incense, lighted tapers, with many genuflexions 
and prostrations of the hody, with silent or inaudible 
repetitions of prayers, people coming and going at 
their pleasure, and making their offerings at the 
shrines— before which tapers or sandal wood matches 
are burning. Here and there a priest was moying 
about ; but there is no such thing as preaching, or, so 
far as I have seen, common and united worship. On 
each of the four sides of the plateau, there is a small 
endoflure, with a carved wooden canopy, proTided 
with mats and seats. These seem to haye been 
provided, too^ for the pilgrims to rest after the long 
and difficult ascent to the temple. From them there is 
a really charming view over a wide expanse of country. 
The scene is a striking picture of land and water, in 
which the water prevails. The broad reaches of the 
river, the distant sea» some fine inland lakes, make the 
Ian d seem as if it were broken up into a number of 
small islands crowded with tropical vegetation. There 
are some very large beUs which are said to contain a 
considerable quantity of silver and gold in their 
composition. They are finely engraved and orna- 
mented. They are also covered with wooden canopies 
beautifully carved and* decorated. In the centre stands 
the great pagoda, an immense solid mass of brick 
work, I believe, covered with cement» and then gilded 
thickly. The ornamental canopy, or Tee umbrella, 
as it is called, consists of a series of metal rings 
studded with jewels ; and all around there are festoons 
of small gold and silver bells which tinkle with the 
slightest breeze and send down a harmony of sweet 
sounds. We are permitted to wander about where we 
please, and meet with no restriction of any kind. 
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There is no inner shrine^ as in Hindoo templef, from 
whioh strsngen are excluded. There are large hoiuee 
about in which the priests liye, in a kind of oonTentoal 
or mcmastic establishments, where children are taught 
and young priests trained. 

At Bangoon we changed from the Oriental into the 
Mecca. The former yessel was to go no further than 
Moulmein, and then to return to Calcutta. We 
preferred therefore to leave the red ants and 
take to the cockroaches. The vessel steamed away 
on Sunday morning, April 11th, at eight o'clock ; but 
it was necessary to anchor again at the mouth of the 
Bangoon Biver for high tide to carry us over the sand- 
banks aooumulating there. We started again at six 
o'clock in the evening, and rea<^ed Moulmein next 
day: Moulmein is more picturesque than Bangoon. It 
stands on the opposite side of the Bay of Martaban, a 
little more to the south, on the Biver Salwen, which 
runs almost parallel with the Irawady. The country 
is still flat» but there are hills and high rocks in the 
vicinity and the pretty Pelon Island or BCartaban. 
Here also is a large pagoda, but not gilded. Along 
the ridge of a range of hilb there are numerous smaller 
ones, and far off in the distance, rising up on the sum- 
mit of a wood-dad hill, there is another. 

At both these towns a large trade was formerly done 
in teak and other timber. There is still considerable 
traffic in teak, but rice is the principal export. It is 
amusing to see what use is made of the elephant in the 
timber yards. In one place in Moulmein we saw six 
or seven elephants, all employed in removing and 
stacking large beams of wood. The stacking was skil* 
fully and sagaciously done. A man rides on the 
animal's neck, with a small iron hook. He tells the 
elephant what to do, and it is done, unless the strong 
creature turns sullen, as he sometimes does. We were 
tdd that a good elephant takes four or five years to 
train in the timber yard, and then he is worth £260 
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or more. Th«r« was one pointed oat to us as 
a " rogrue." He had killed more men than 
one in his anger, hat he was a fine-looking fellow, and 
he took up for our amusement small ohipsof wood 
and also immense beams, whi^ he pushed with his 
trunk and tuiks to the stack; and then lifted them up 
and put them all straight and square with the rest 
We saw them knook off work, u&d then make to the 
sea and bathe, after whieh they devoured huge bundles 
of grass, and went to rest. 

One morning very early before light, a party of us 
left the ship, and went in gharries for some miles till 
we oame to an arm of the Salwen, which we crossed in 
a feny boat On the opposite bank; bullock 
waggons were waiting for us, and we drove into the in« 
terior to see some remarkable oaves. Before we reached 
them the sun had arisen, and the heat was very great 
Quite abruptly out of level paddy fields, which in the 
rainy season are like a swamp, huge masses of rook rise 
up to a great height They are all thickly covered 
with trees of many kinds. In one of these lime rocks 
there are two extensive stalactite caves. Part of the 
smaller one has been converted by much labour into a 
Bhuddist temple, and is frequented on festival days 
by great numbers of people, dressed in their holi- 
day attire. We lit on such a day, and it was 
amusing and sad to see how they mingled devo* 
tion and pleasure together. On our return home, 
early in the forenoon, we found ourselves in the 
midst of the Water Feast PreUy girls in neat at- 
tire occupied the sides of the streets in front of their 
houses. There were large jars filled with water stand- 
ing about, and the young women and children, some 
with squirts, some with finely-chased and embossed 
silver bowls, and some with brightly-polished brass 
ones, threw water on all passers-by, literally drench- 
ing many, and, as it is a privileged custom, the 
recipients of involuntary shower baths invariably 
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showed good temper. We paawd in our carriages, and 
at first the water nymphs seemed indined to let us pass 
as foreigners, but one of the party, misohieyously 
inolined, made them a sign, and, nothing loath, it was 
acted upon. The occupants of all the next carriages 
were certainly not spared; 

We left Moulmein at high tide, on Wednesday 
moming, 10.30, but went on for only a few hours 
when it was necessary to anchor for nearly a whole 
day. The mouth of the riyer and the bay are here 
so shallow that it is only at full tide and in the 
day time that Tcssels can avoid the sands. We 
lifted anchor at 10.30 next morning, but it was with 
great difficulty that we ayoided sticking fast on the 
shallows, where probably we might have been de- 
tained ' for some days, until an unusual tide should 
take pity on us and bear us away. But we did escape. 
Early this morning there came on a "Sumatra.'' 
During the preceding night there was much lightning. 
At first it seemed as if the electrical forces were 
making play. Just on the horizon there were a few 
patches of deep-coloured cloud, brilliant sparks and 
small streams of light flickered and danced aboye 
the sea-line as if they were sporting on the wayes far 
away. Then sheets of lightning came in quick succes- 
sion, followed by forked flashes and thunder, but a 
clear sky. Suddenly, at 6.30 in the morning, the rain 
came pouring down in floods, and continued an hour 
or two, and throughout the day was a strong wind, 
which, howeyer, did not much disturb the sea. Heayy 
rain fell again at night. It would be easy to count the 
times that we haye encountered rain duringthe last three 
months. A shower on entering Alexandria ; a heayier 
one the day we left it ; seyeral light showers in 
Palestine ; a heayy rainstorm on approaching Jaffa ; 
one day's drizzle in the Sed Sea, or Indian Ocean, I 
forget which ; a thunderstorm and rain one night in 
Calcutta, and here, on the Coast of Tenessarim. 
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Chapter VI. 

The Straits Settlements— Arrival ie Hong Kong. 

The British Colony called the Straits Settlements, 
under the aathority of a G-ovemor and the Home Seo- 
retory, consists of Fenanir. or Prince of Wales' Island, 
with FroTinoe Wellesley ; the town and territory of 
Malacca; and Singapore. They were united under one 
poTernment in 1826, 'Penang^ as both the island and 
the town (sometimes called George Town) are most 
frequently named, is in 5*24 N. lat, 100*21 E. long. 
It is in extent about 13 miles long by 10 broad, and 
has about 70,000 square acres. Viewed from the sea, 
it presents a very pretty appearance, a mass of conical 
hills rising from the beach to th/ree large cones in the 
centre, shows a beautiful outline. The whole island is 
rich in Tropical vegetation, palm trees of all kinds, 
and a great diversity of fruit trees charm the eye. 
Masses of flowering creepers and climbers and 
parasites festoon the branches of trees and 
the higher rooks — ^fems of such beauty and variety as 
to drive a fern fancier wild ; mosses and lichens enamel 
the stones, and grasses and wild flowers carpet all the 
ground, and show the luxuriance of the dimate and the 
fertility of the soil. The island gets its name from the 
Areca Palm, which bears the Betel nut^ eaten with the 
leaf of the Pdn, and which in Malay is called Penang. 
The island came into our possession in rather a singu- 
lar way. It was purchased .by Mr. Francis Light, an 
English merchant, in 1784, from the Bajah of Que- 
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dah on the opposite shore. The payment wae to be 
10,000 dollars a year; and the story went that Mr. 
Light married the Bajah's daoghter and got the 
purchase money as a dowry. Probably this is 
not so true as is another story told of his 
shrewdness. Having made over the island to 
the British Government he was appointed the 
first gOTemor, and entering upon hie office he com- 
menced to clear away the jungle that he might have 
room for a trading settlement. Owing to the extreme 
hardness of the timber, and perhape still more to the 
natural laziness of the natives, die work made little 
progress^ and was nearly being abandoned, when the 
governor ordered a cannon loaded with dollars to be 
fired into the forest, and the natives set>igoronsly to 
work, and in order to find the money they cleared 
away the trees. 

Province Wellesley is on the mainland, opposite to 
Penang, about three miles off. It consists of a fron- 
tage about 25 miles along the coast, and varying from 
four to eleven miles inland. It was purchased for 2000 
dols., chiefly to enable the Government to root out the 
pirates who infbsted the coast. Now it is a very 
valuable possession, for along with Penang four mil- 
lions worth of exports are annually produced here, con- 
sisting of rice, tobacco, sago, doves, cinnamon, nut- 
megs, pepper, coffee, and indigo. Our visit to Penang 
was very pleasant. We went on shore to the waterfalls, 
which are extremely pretty. They are on the side of 
one of the conical hills, on the top of which is the 
Govemor^s bungelow, and the flag staff. Charming 
views of land and sea, islands and bays, are obtained 
at all pointe on the way thither, and now and then, 
when embowered in luxuriant foliage, shaded from the 
hot rays of the sun, the water rushing and murmuring 
sweet music^ peeps through some opening in the trees, 
gavd us most lovely pictures of near and distant 
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Kerer before haye I saen saoli phosphorefoenoe on 
the lea as I nw when lying off Penang. One ni^t 
espeoiallyi a boat oame ftom. the shore to the steamer. 
The night was darker than usual* as there was no moon, . 
and the sky was oYeroast» but the light gleaming from 
the water made the boat and the rowers distintfdy 
visible. The boat seemed to cut its way through a 
lake of bright blue light, lying under a thin ooyering 
of water. Streams of light flowed from it on each side. 
Every stroke of the oars scattered sapphires ; eren the 
rippling of the waves lit up lines of living light. 

We soon came to Malacca, which lies on the main- 
land about 260 miles from Wellesley. The territory 
has a seaboard of 48 miles, and a depth ixdand of from 
10 to 28 miles. The town is N. lat. 2-16. About the 
year 1260 the BCalays, driven from Singapore, settled 
on this coast, and greatly increased and strengthened. 
In 1400 they were powerful enough to daim equality 
with the Kings of Siam and Java, and ruled over 
neighbouring states. In 1511, JJbuquerque and the 
Portuguese captured it. In 1642, it came ^into the 
hands of the Dutch, who drove away the Malays by a 
cruel policy. In 1796, the English wrested it from 
the Dutch, but in 1818 it was given back to them. It 
was finally restored to England in 1825 by treaty with 
Holland. Once a very important settlement^ it has 
now fallen into decay. As seen from our vessel, it 
looks very pretty, but very quiet. It seems to lie bask- 
ing in the sunlight in a sort of Sleepy Hollow. Quite 
like a Dutch painting it is, so quaint and still. The 
houses are white, with red tiles, the front row of houses 
resting on piles, and hanging over the sea. Not a boat 
comes near us, except one for the mails. It comes 
silently, and goes away as it came. The cargo which 
we landed — actually the whole cargo, unless the mail 
bags may be so called — consisted of one box of biscuits, 
the freight of which was 25 cents — one shilling ! The 
coast is richly wooded to the very edge of the sea. On 

o 
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» knoll to the right of tibe town ttAxids a promineut 
building, which at a distance looks like a rained 
CttsUe. When seen nearer it is found to be 
.the ruins of St Paul's Cathedral, an old Portu* 
guese or Dutch diurdh. The remoter hills, amongst 
which G-unong Lebang, or Mount Ophir, 3840 feet 
high, is very conspicuous, are seen from the sea afar 
off. We went aehore^ and found everything as quiet. 
The people, who were not asleep^ as it seamed, moved 
about with almost silent gravity. The morning was 
bright, and sunny and hot^.but clouds were flying 
about, and heavy showers of rain fell. We are told 
that it is always thus at Malacca. There are no sea- 
sons here. The thermometer varies not more than 
three degrees all the year round. There is more or 
less rain every day. But the atmosphere is most plea- 
sant and the vegetation most luxuriant. Trees, fine 
and broad spreading, and richly green, especially the 
Ansana oi Weringan tree, with its pretty yellow 
flowers; plenty of fruit of all lands; acres of pine 
apples growing profusely and all but wild. We pur- 
chased two large and luscious ones for a two anna 
piece, that is 3d. We drove to a tapioca plantation, 
and saw the whole process of its'manufacture. Bullock 
carts bring in the roots from the fields where they 
grow, like artichokes, or sweet potatoes. Boys pare off 
the rind with a small knife like a scraper. Then the 
roots go through a cutting machine, and are mashed 
quite small, into a sort of pulp. This is conveyed by 
pipes into large wooden tubs. Large dishf uls of 
pulp are put on strainers, over which water is constantly 
running. Men mix the pulp and water with their 
hands, and the juice passes through the strainers into 
large vessels; the fibrous matter which remains is 
thrown aside, and is used for feeding cattle. The 
liquid portion in the large tubs settles into a thick 
paste, which is brought away in blocks, rubbed with 
men's hands, and trodden with their feet until it is dried 
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and broken up into snudl frag^ments. Then it is put 
into aeves and shaken, that the small grains may pasa 
through and the larger ones may be onoe more oru^ed 
and broken. The powder is then put into bags, and 
worked backwards and forwards between two men until 
it forms itself into round- grains, some smaller, some 
larger, like peaii and bullet sago ; but some is retained 
in irregular shapes^ without being granulated. Then 
it is dried in the sun on mats^ and is tapioca ready for 
the market. 

Singapore is a singularly beautiful place. It con- 
tests with Oeylon and Jaya for the honour of being the 
paradise of earth, and many judges hare decided the 
dispute in favour of Singapore. It is an island 25 
miles long by 14 broad. It seems to jut out from the 
mainland, and form part of thenatiye State of Johore ; 
but it is separated by a narrow channel, across which 
tigers can easily swim. It is known that, in 1160, 
Malays from the Island of Sumatra had possession of 
{Singapore. The Eings of Java long desired to wrest it 
from them, and at length, in 1252, gained their object 
by treachery. The Malays migrated to the opposite 
shore, and there prospered, whilst* the Jayanese did 
not flourish in their iU-gained island. In course 
of time the Malays returned yictoriously, and 
re-occupied the hoMe of their ancestors. In 1819 
Sir Stamford Baffles, then the British Q-oyemor of 
Fort Marlborough, or Bencoolan, in Sumatra, ob- 
tained it from the Malays by treaty; and, without 
changing European hands like the other portions of 
this colony, it has eyer since been an English posses- 
sion. 

Here we come to the most southerly point of our 
travels. We are in N. lat. 1.17 ; E. long. 103.51. 
The climate is intensely tropical. ** Eternal summer 
gilds it o'er." There is little change of weather, con- 
siderable heat, frequent rains, most luxuriant vegeta- 
tion» Here fruits of a peculiar kind are found, said to 
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be the most delightful in the world, the Mangofitin 
andtheBoriaai. They are not in season at this time 
of the- year, so we ootdd not make their aoquaintanoe. 
We he^rd rerj^ mi|oh of their faaue. The Mangostin 
is aoknowledged on aU hands to be the perfection of 
fruits. But the taste for the Durian has to be ac- 
quired under very considerable difficulty on accouiit of 
its excessively offensiye soiell. Yet when onoe the 
taste hae been acquired it becomes a passion. There 
are some fine public gardens here stocked with the 
flora and the fauna of the Tropics. The harbours are 
crowded with yessfels of all nations and names. The 
Peninsular and Oriental has an immense wharf aad 
storage. Stefimers from France, Bussia, Germany, and 
Xtaly are here. Ships from many ports^ whilst the 
natiye Prahus^ Sampans, Lorches, Pukats^ Tongkongs, 
and Junks are innumerable, manned by Malays, £liags 
Chinese, and Europeans. Our stay extended only to a 
few days, and beautiful as everything here is to the 
eye we were glad to find ourselves in the Deucalion, 
one of the Ocean Steam Company's vessels from Liver- 
pool to Shanghai, on our way to China. 

On the night of Friday, April 30, we neared Hong 
Kong, but could not enter the harbour until early next 
morning. The previous days had been windy and the 
sea rough, so in the quiet anchorage I slept^ and was 
awakened by noises of boatmen at 6 o'clock, to find that 
we were making fast to the wharf. The scene is a very 
interesting one. The harbour is between the island and 
the mainland. The coast is very irregular— bold, bare 
hills project into the sea, and are backed by hills still 
higher in the distance. The sea is dotted with rocks 
and small inslands, and the bay has much the appear- 
ance of a lake. In front of us lies the town of Victoria, 
at the foot of a lofty hill and upon its slopes. 
The whole town can therefore be seen against the 
hill side over-shadowed by the highest peak. The 
efEeet is striking by day ; but by nighty when the 
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ftreeU and ahops are lit up with gas, it is very pio- 
toregque. The lights on the numerous shipping, and 
the lanterns whioh the Chinese residents are required 
to carry about when they appear in the streets after 
dark, lend a peculiar beauty .to the view. By day and 
night the harbour is a lively scene ; steamers and sail- 
ing yessds of many nations, and Chinese junbi and 
sampans cover its waters. Landing, you come to the 
yet remaining tokens of the devastation made by the 
typhoon of last September 22nd. The sea wall is 
broken down ; large blocks of granite are blown out of 
their places ; masses of damped walling are strewn 
about ; but there is nothinsr to show the fearful de- 
struction of shipping, and the loss of human life. 
Fully 2000 persons beHonging to Hong Kong, and 
not less than 10,000 belonging: to .the opposite 
and neighbouring coasts were destroyed. Two 
large steamers were driven agaiust the ,sea wall, 
and dashed to pieces. The number of fishing 
boats and other small craft which were broken to pieces 
on the shore, or sunk in the waves, has never been as- 
certained. On one of the steamers which were wrecked 
were 35 persons, who all perished. It is said their 
shrieks and cries were heard on the high parts of the 
town above the howling of the vrinds, the roar of the 
waters, the heavy rush and splash of the rain, and the 
crash of broken timber and falling walls. Mjmy 
typhoons — so called— have taken place in Hong Kong, 
but " neyer aught like this.'' Yet there were people 
in Victoria that night who slept soundly through the 
whole of that terrible tempest and knew not that any- 
thing had happened until they awoke to the frightful 
spectacles whioh the shore and the streets presented 
in the calm and beauty of the following early morning. 
The population of Yiotoria, or Hong Kong, as it is 
commonly called, consists of about 5000 Europeans 
and 120,000 Chinese. There is a division between the 
foreign and the native parts of the town, ;though pot 
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yery distmot nor oarefully obserred. The prindpal 
street is Queen's road, which runs through the town. 
At one eztreipity of it, leading to the Happy Valley in 
the suburbs, where the cemeteries are placed, stand the 
City Hall and the barracks. The other extremity xvoaa 
through Chinese quarters. In this street we found] 
the principal banks, dubs, hotels, and shops, which are 
large and handsome buildings. The other streets of 
the town are wide and dean, but some of them are 
yery steep and stony. There is a large body of police, 
partly European, mostly Shihks and Malays. * The 
Shihks are fine, handsome men, and are about the only 
tribe in India that look well in European costume or 
uniform. 

Dr. Eitel, a missionary of the London Society, and a 
man of great erudition, as well as zeal in the work to 
which lie is deyoted, took me through the city. There 
are few carriages in Hong Eong, the steep streets 
making them almost useless, but chairs are used in- 
stead, borne on the shoulders of two or four men. 
Bac)i family has its chair or chairs and bearers, and 
besides these numbers of men ply for hire in the streets 
at a fixed tariff according to time or distance. We 
went to the mission chapels, of which there are three 
in the town, to the houses of twonatlyes, one belonging 
to a Christian family and the other to a heathen. We 
also looked for a few minutes into a theatre, which was 
in full play, and crowded with Chinese men and 
women, although it was then mid-day. The play had 
been going on since early morning, and would con- 
tinue until late at night We went into an opium 
shop where the drug is prepared for use, and where 
men were lying smoking it. It is a curious process, 
and a still more curious scene. As to the process of 
preparation ; the drug is imported from India in the 
form of dry, hard balls, about the sisse of a large 
cocoa nat^ or turnip, and is of a light brown colour. 
The lumps are broken up into smaller pieces, and 
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mixed with water in a large, shallow iron dish, plaoed 
oyer a slow oharooal fire, watched and stirred until 
the proper colour and oonsistenoy are secured. It is 
then put into small tins, which are soldered and 
labelled, and then are ready for sale. One of the tins 
is sold at flye dollars. There were some thousands of 
them in the shop ready for exportation, chiefly to 
Australia. The way in which the opium is smoked 
is thus : There is a room with a number of couches or 
diyans, by the side of each of which is a small stool or 
low table, on which stands a small lamp and the materials 
for smoking. The smoker lies down to his indulgence. 
He has a pipe of a peculiar construction, the bowl or 
receptacle for the opium being nearly in the middle of 
a long tube. He holds in one hand a long needle ; 
first he dips the point of his needle into a smaAl tin 
which contains the black paste, and takes up a very 
small quantity of it. He then holds this bit of opium 
oyer the flame of the lamp, by which it is swollen, 
turning it about frequently until its size is again re- 
duced. He then puts it into the bowl of the pipe, 
pressing it into the small aperture with his needle ; 
then holding the pipe to the flame, he breathes the 
smoke into his lungs, getting only a whifP or two for 
each time he charges his pipe. This goes on as long as 
the smoker can afford, for each whiff costs about ten 
cents., or as long as his inclination continues, or until 
he «an no longer manipulate his pipe, when he turns 
oyer from the side on which he has been leaning, 
and sleeps or dreams until the effects are oyer. The 
owner of the shop yery readily acknowledged to 
us that it was an eyil practice, and a trade 
injurious to the community. It is rarely found 
that a man who once begins to smoke opium can 
leaye it off. It is yery rarely the case that the 
habit does not grow upon the yictim until it ruins 
health and destroys life. In the Mission Hospital of 
Canton, which I afterwards yisited« I found that the 
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iBkilfal and zealooB miBBionary physician, Dr. John 
Kerr, had suoceasf ully treated cases of opium smoking, 
and had sent some men to their homes cured. His 
method of treatment was to require each man to 
enter Toluntarily, to deposit a sum of money in token 
of his wish to be cured, to be returned to him at the 
end of the period fixed for the treatment, generally six 
weeks, and to agree not to go out of the hospital 
during that time. The physician then prohibited 
absolutely the smoking of opium, but administered 
a quantity of the drug in the form of a pill every 
day for seven or eight days, gradually diminishing 
the dose. He carefully watched the symptoms and 
administered medicines of other kinds when neces- 
sary, and paid attention to the diet of the patient. 
Sometimes the craving for the drug was excessive 
and painful, especially at the end of the first week ; 
but towards the end of the period of treatment 
the appetite had been overcome, and unless the habit 
had been long and deeply indulged in, and general 
health completely shattered, the patient regained 
strength and cheerfulness, and went away with good 
resolutions to avoid the evil for the future. Dr. Kerr 
could not give me positive information as to the pro- 
portion of cases in which the cure was permanent, as 
most of his patients came from distant places in the 
interior ; but he was satisfied that the number of real 
oases was considerable, as nearly all who applied for 
admission to the hospital stated that they had come 
to be treated and cured, as some friend or acquaint- 
ance had been, who had come from the same part 
of the country. I had been previously told — not by 
Dr. Kerr, but in a far distant part of the East — 
of the case of a young Englishman, the son of a very 
distinguished man indeed, who had contracted the 
habit of eating opium when at college to induce sleep 
after hours of work by midnight lamp. He continued 
the habit when he went to reside in the East. At last 
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the drug ceased to haye any effect at night ; bat ope- 
rated on the following day, when he could feel all day 
long under its influence — ^not actually sleeping, but in 
a state of double-consciousness ; the reality of duty 
around him, and the world of dreams within. This 
went on for a while. One day he came to look at his 
books, and found there a number of entries of bales of 
goods, all in order, the proper numbers and weights 
recorded, and the due discount for waste, &c., deducted ; 
but he could notrememberhayingentered them. Whilst 
he was perplexing himself with trying to remember 
when he made the entries one of the partners of the 
firm came to him and inquired about his health, and 
said that on the preyious day he had frightened every 
one about the premises by his manner of going 
about his business like some one in a deep trance, taking 
no notice of any one aroundhim, orspeaking to any one 
who spoke to him, but working on as in a dream. The 
entries were all found to be accurately made, but the 
event was a warning to the young man. He went 
direct to a physician, who said to him : ** You must 
come into the hospital. You cannot control yourself, 
and if you do not master the passion you will be dead 
in a few weeks." He went into the hospital, staid six 
weeks, and never tasted opium again. 
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Ohaptkr Vn.— Ohw a. 

Next day was Sunday. Early in the morning and all 
day long the ship was disoharging her cargo and tak- 
ing in goodi for other ports. This was done with 
much noise of machinery and shouting of men. Some 
of the officers yery justly complain of the practice 
which preyails at Hong Eong, but not at Shanghai, of 
Sunday work. It is altogether unnecessary. No time 
is saved, or, so far as I could hear, anything else. The 
ship might as well have remained quiet on the Sunday 
here ; for when we got to Shanghai she had to lie there 
for days doing nothing. There seems to be no advan- 
tage or gain whatever. Not to appeal to any higher 
principle — as did one of the officers, who, in reply to 
some suggestion of mine as to profit on the cargo being 
the reason why they were all kept hard at work, said, 
'*Yetif we gain the whole cargo we lose something 
better." It should certainly be considered by ship- 
owners and agents whether they might not spare their 
officers and men as much as possible. The Sunday in 
port^ well used, might not make worse servants when 
out at sea. There seems to be no possible reason for 
working all Sunday through at Hong Kong and not 
also at Shanghai, except that Hong Kong is under the 
direct authority of a free and Christian G-ovemment, 
while Shanghai is only a European settlement in a 
heathen country. In Hong Eong the shipowner does 
as he likes, in Shanghai he cannot. 

I went on shore to Union Church, where I had con- 
sented to preach in the morning. In the afternoon I 
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attended a Oomnmnion Serrioe in the eame plaoe. 
There were sixty or more native commonioants preeent. 
Dr. Eitel expounded in Ohinese part of the 14th chap- 
ter of the Goepel of John, and a native deacon engaged 
in prayer. I waf invited to addrees the oommunioanta 
in English ; and Wong Shing, a native Glirietian of 
good social standing and education, as well aa charac- 
ter — a member of the Munioipai Board of Education — 
interpreted what I said. The church was built by Dr. 
Leggr, who also resided in the Mission House, which 
was then the Anglo-Chinese OoUege, but now is 
divided into two residences for the mis- 
sionaries, Dr. Eitel and Mr. Edge. The minister 
of Union Ohureh, the fiev. Mr. Lamont, is not a mis- 
sionary, but a clergyman of the Scotch Church, and 
an earnest and faithful preacher. He is also a suc- 
cessful botanist He has carefully studied the F^a 
of Hong Kong, and has sent over to the British 
Museum a collection of between five and six hundred 
specimens of plants, most of them unbiown to 
Europe. He tells me that there are about twelve or 
thirteen varieties of figs growing here. He has dis- 
oovered a new chesnut, which has been named after 
him, Ocutanea Lamontn, I went in the evening with 
Dr. Eitel to the European Protestant Cemetery, in 
the Happy Valley. There we saw the graves of Dr. 
Morrison, one of the first and most laborious of 
Chinese missionaries; of the famous and eccentric 
Charles GutslafF ; and also of Miss Baxter, daughter 
of Mr. Bobert Baxter, formerly of Doncaster, who 
eame outihere to do missionary work, and died here. 

On Monday morning at eight o'clock precisely we 
left Hong Eong by one of the laige American Biver 
boats» the Kin Eiang, for Canton. The sail along the 
coast and up the Biver Chu Eiang or Pearl Biver is 
charming. The islands which lie about seem to shut 
in the sea several times, and form a succession of 
lakes, from whioh there is no visiUe outlet. The hills 
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near the coast are brown and bare^ but the mterreni&g 
ploti of low lying ground are bright green, witb paddy 
and sugar oane. There arid numerous small fishing 
Tillages on the coast, some visible from the ship and 
others hidden amongst the hills. The whole coast is 
studded with fishing boats — boats and Tillages 
alike the homes of fishermen and pirates. It was 
from these nests that the men issued who smzed 
on the " Spark,'* the rlTer boat which plies be- 
tween Hacao and Canton, and murdered some 
of the officers and nearly killed Mr. Munday, 
whose case, I see, has been before the House of Oom- 
mons. As we proceed we see lofty pagodas here and 
there rising high aboTe the groTCS in which they stand. 
The terraces of some of them are overgrown with 
vegetation, even large trees thriving on them. We come 
to Whampoa, a considerable village or town, where 
Dr. Hance, whose acquaintance we afterwards made 
at Oanton, is British Vice-consul. Dr. Hance is a 
distinguished botanist^ well known to European scien- 
tific journals. As we approach Oanton the country 
becomes flat and cultivated. The first object visible is 
a lofty Boman Catholic Cathedral which, has long been 
building and is not yet completed. The river is now 
crowded with junks and sanpans, and boats of other 
names and forms. Here ia an immense "floatmg 
population," literally. They live in the boats night 
and day, and do not belong to the city at all. GQbey 
are not at home there and are not made welcome. 
They are bom, they live and die on the river. The 
boat is kitchen and parlour and bedroom, workshop 
and carriage, and everything to them. 

We arrived at the landing stage about three in the 
afternoon, amidst a . crowd of natives. Here, as at 
Hong Eong, the small passenger boats are " manned" 
by women, who seem to be the most steady and skilful 
boatmen. Several of them came on board our steamer 
to offer rival hotel cards, and to solicit us to cross the 
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liter in their boats. We had zeei|rned our lagiS?«e 
and nearly ouraelyes to the oare of one small crew, 
who had urged the International Hotel on our atten- 
tkm, when, greatly to the disappointment of our 
zealous boatwomen, Mr. Chalmers, one of the mk- 
aionaries of the London Society, who was on the pier, 
discovered us, and took us away to his house and 
hospitality. Hea?y rain kept us indoors the rest of 
the day, but at night we accompanied Mr. Ohalmers to 
the monthly united missionary prayer meeting, held at 
the house of one of the American brethren. We had 
to thread our way through a network or maee of the 
narrowest, dirtiest, darkest streets imaginable, in a 
strange winding fashion. There was no moon, and I 
need not say that in Canton there is no gas, and the 
lanterns were not lit, as the day's work was done. 

Next morning, with Mr. Chalmers as guide, we setoff 
to explore the city. The European quarter, called 
Shahmin, is an island, formed by a canal and an arm 
of the Pearl Biver. It was ceded to the Bnglish and 
French at the last treaty, and divided between the 
two nations. The English portion is already pretty 
well built upon and occupied, but there is not a single 
building yet on the French side. Crossing over from 
the island to the mainland by a bamboo bridge, we 
were at once in the crowded streets, not of the city 
proper, but of extensive suburbs surrounding it. The 
very narrow streets are paved with slabs of granite, 
placed across from shop to shop — not dose to each 
other, but with a space between, in which quite suffi- 
cient mud and filth accumulate. The shops are all open 
to the street. Each one has its shrine, before which a 
light is burning. The long sign boards, painted 
white, with red or black letters — large scrolls of red 
paper with black letters hang over and around the 
entrance, containing usually, not as one would sup- 
pose, the name of the shopman and a description of 
the articles in which he deals, but some moral sentence. 
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"which he has selected as the motto or sprinoipie on 
which he conducts his business, for example, *' Honour 
and integrity gain the patronage of the vise^" *' In- 
dustry and politeness are the way to wealth," or some 
fanciful name by which he wishes his shop to be known, 
as "The House of Industry," ''The Centre of the 
Cardinal Tirtues^" &o. The different dassee of trades- 
men live together in streets or quarters. Bakers, con- 
fectioners, butchers, chair-maken, carvers in wood, 
carved in ivory, umbrella makers, workers in gold and 
silver, weavers of silk and ribbons, sellers of cloth and 
silk, all have long streets to themselves. There are 
scores of shops where all kinds of abominations in 
the way of food are sold — cuttle fish, worms^ snails^ 
rats, for the Chinese eat anything and everything. 
In one back street a number of bullocks were 
grinding com by turning large millstones, like, but 
larger, than those used by Eastern women for the same 
purpose. Passing along, we entered a Mission Chapel 
of the London Society. It was mid-day, yet a crowd 
of natives had gathered within it and were listening to 
a nativepreacher, who was discoursing with great vigour 
and fluency. I fear our entrance distracted the atten- 
tion of his audience and did not edify us. The text , 
on which he was preaching was behind him, painted in 
white letters on a black board, large enough for all the 
people in the room to read it as they entered. This is 
a great convenience for people who come in late after 
the sermon has begun, but it would hardly be a good 
thing for those preachers to adopt who do not make a 
practice of sticking to their texts. We visited the 
temple of the three sects of Chinese religion. Those of 
the Confucians, of the Bhuddists, and of the Taoists or 
Tauists. The Confucians have no idols to worship^ 
nor do they adore any personal Diety. Their religion 
consists in veneration of ancestors. The Taoists are 
more like the Brahmins of India, but their temples are 
free from the grossneas of that people, and they 
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woTship the great powers and f oroei of nature. Xhe 
Bhttddists baye large images of Bhudda and riehly- 
adomed temples, bat tbe main object of their reUgious 
endeaTOurs is to free themselTes from the power of the 
gods and the forces of nature, to emancipate them* 
selves from, tbe material worlds, and to return at 
speedily as possible in their original state of unoon- 
soiousness, to be absorbed into the soul of the universe, 
or "fade away into the blue ethereal.*' But the 
Chinese are not divided into three sects; for the most 
part they belong to all the three. The religion of the 
State and of the literary class, or aristocracy, is Oon- 
f ucianism, which, in fact, is not a religion, but a code 
of political and social manners; but it does not 
exclude the rest. Hence the Mandarins and official 
persons and scholars avail themselves of the services of 
both the Bhuddhist and the Taoist priests. The Temple 
of Confucius, which we visited, is a large and spacious 
building, or rather duster of buildings, in a wide en- 
closure, looking much more like a monastery and imi- 
versity combined, than a single temple. In the Bhud- 
dist and Taoist temples the images all seemed to be of 
a mythical, or ancestral, or heroic, rather than of a 
Divine kind. The worship consists diiefly in burning 
sandal wood spills and ringing bells, rather than 
prayer or homage. They have a curious practice of 
burning silvered or gilt paper, which they call 
"money," and in this way transmit to their departed 
friends who need pecuniary assistance in the other 
world. So do they bum rude imitations of food and 
dothes and boxes, and other useful articles, and in 
this cheap way "lay up treasures in heaven." But 
above all, the Chinese are a superstitious people, 
and great trusters in charms and omens and 
auguries. On the altars of their images are placed 
round boxes full of strips of sandal wood. Each wor- 
shipper who seeks to know the path of duty in regard 
t<y making a journey or building a house, or oontraot* 
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ing a bMgftiB, takef a box in his handf, shakes it ontil 
one of the stcips of wood falls oat. He picks it up and 
finds theron a number marked. He goes . to the priest, 
who has written or printed orades on slips of paper 
also numbered, and he obtains an orade marked with 
the number whioh has fallen to his lot. This is care- 
fully read, and if need be explanation is sought from 
the priest. If the oracle is f ayourable the inquirer is 
ntisfied. If- not he tries again, and he goes on trying 
until the fates are pr(^itiou8. 

We ascended a famous pagoda in the city, recently 
Tcstored. It is called the Five-storied Pagoda^ and is a 
very fine and lofty erection. Each story forms a hand- 
some octagonal room, in whioh images are placed. 
An external terrace surrounds each story. From 
the top there is a fine view of the dty and its 
suburbs with the surrounding country, and the many 
branches and windings of the broad Pearl Biver. 
There is a famous building, called the Temple of the 
Five Geniuses, and another still more celebrated, the 
Temple of the Five Hundred Worthies; but we visited 
these at an unfavourable tlme^ as all the images had 
been taken from their pedestals and were in different 
stages of the process of regilding->spme black, some 
brown, some yellow, and a few bright and shining with 
the newest gold leaf ; altogether it was not a very im- 
posing or solemn spectade. The wall of the dty is 
thick, but not strong ; old tumble-down buildings are 
upon it, but one gets a good view from it. We went 
into a Yahmund, or Maudarin's court, and saw how 
justice is administered. We saw the prison and 
the prisoners, and some of the ways in which 
punishment is inflicted. We also visited the 
residence and park of the British ministers who 
makes a point of residing inside the city, and we were 
making our way into the court of the Tartar general, 
oommander-in-chief of the dty; but the Tartar sol- 
^Liers begged us not to insist upon entering, as if we 
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did they would get beaten for it. Of course we de- 
sisted. Wherever we went we were followed by crowds 
of people, all good humoured enough, always ready to 
laugh at us and with us, when we made a mistake or 
asked questions about things which were strange to us 
but familiar to them. They would make remarks ^n 
our clothes — now and then one would come and feel 
the texture of the cloth, ask its price, the cost of 
making, how old we were, -if we had fathers or 
children, and similar questions. No rudeness was 
offered, but probably if we had cared to hear them 
and been able to understand, we should haye heard 
quite more than enough of ** outside barbarians'' and 
" foreign deyils," and the like complimentary titles, for 
even a Chinese coolie looks down with contempt on the 
European, as a member of a far inferior and be- 
nighted race. 

Of my yisits to the missionaries and their mission 
work I must not now write. Only this, that I met with 
English missionaries of the London Society and the 
Weeleyans. Unfortunately for me. Archdeacon Gray 
had left Canton for a time, so I could not make the 
acquaintance of that well-known and highly esteemed 
man, to whom most visitors have been indebted for 
much courtesy ; as he was always ready tb give them 
the benefit of his long residence in Canton and intimate 
acquaintance with its people and places of interest. I 
also had an opportunity of seeing the excellent medical 
establishment of the American Mission Board, under 
the care of Dr. John Kerr and his colleagues. In the 
hospital were many cases of surgical treatment of a 
special and interesting kind, and in the dispensary 
many thousands of patients are annually benefited. 
Thursday morning, at 9 o'clock, we left Canton, and re- 
turned by the ^iu Kiang boat to Hong Eong. Here 
we remained until the following Monday, and in the 
meantime I visited the City Hall, with its library and 
museum, in which is placed the valuable collection of 

B 
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books formerly belonging to Dr. Morrison. The HaU 
is a handsome and spacious building. From a 
baloony in front of it, we saw the resident 
European and Sepoy troops drilled. There 
are 49ome beautiful public gardens carefully kept 
and delightfully situated on the slopes of the 
hills which overlook the bay. We ascended the Peak, 
as the summit of the highest hill is called^ and had a 
fine yiew of the island and the surrounding sea. The 
island itself is a duster of hills, joined by deep yal- 
leys^ ooTcred with much scrub, but few . fine trees. 
Many picturesque islands and islets are scattered about 
QThe mainland, for a great stretch of hilly and harren 
country, is yisible. The harbour is crowded with large 
steamers^ sailing yessels, and boats of many kinds; the 
latter, owing to the distance, looking like dots, or 
small animals, moying or resting in the water. The 
distant windings of the hroad Ohu Kiang reach far 
into the interior, and beyond hills and islands is tne 
wide open sea. The atmosphere to-day is not clear. 
Eyerytbing is suffused in transparent haze, which 
shows, and yet conceals, dim outlines of still 
more distant hills and islands. Hong Kong 
itself is considered unhealthy, owing, as it is 
thought, to OBcianations f rom the ground. Decayed, 
decomposed, or disintegrated granite is said to he the 
cause, but it is more likely to be the decayed animal or 
vegetable matter which the granite sand contains. In 
fact, howeyer, when the soil is freshly disturbed hy 
digging or ezcayation, a bad f eyer, which is almost in- 
yanably fatal, is taken by the diggers. All disturbance 
of the soil is prohibited, except under spedal permis- 
sion of the authorities. 

I yisited the Goyemment schools in Yictoria, and 
was yery courteously receiyed by the accomplished 
principiU and his oolleagues. Chinese and Europeans 
are taught together. I had f uU opportunity to inspect 
the dass work, and to make myself aoquamted with the 
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management. I aho tinted the ICitnoa School 
of the London Sodety ; a girla' iehool under like oam 
cf MIn Johnstone, wholrorks in eonneetion with the 
f ooisty for promothur female education in the Bast ; 
the Berlin Foundling Hoipital and School; and 
Miesionaries Cf fhe Basle Boeiety, and the Ohuroh of 
flngland Missionary Society. I called on the Bishc^ 
of Tlctoria, and had yery. pleasant oonTersation with 
himandKfrs. Burden. The bishop took me through 
his house and educational institutions, St. Paul's Ool- 
lege for training evangelists and natite clergymen, 
and schools for Chinese youths. 

On Sunday morning I went to the Oathedral to the 
early serrice for soldiers, who nearly fiUed the large 
Church. The military band played the musical part of 
the serrice; and Bishop Burden preached a shorty 
earnest^ and practical sermon. In the forenoon I 
again preached at Union Chapel. Sb John Swale, 
the Chief Justice and Judge Snowdon, were present. 
In the evening, I heard the bishop preach, in St. Peter's 
Seamen's Church, a long and elaborate discourse on 
missions to the CSiinese. 

We left Hong Kong on Monday, May 10th, in the 
Ocean Steamship Company's vessel the Antenor, Cap- 
tain Jones commander. My friend and I being the 
only passenrgers, Br. Eitel and other friends came V) 
bid farewell and sie us xiM. We soon lost sight of the ^ 
beautSf nl island and coast line. That day was fine and 
pleasant, Tuesday was dull and damp, Wednesday and 
Thursday both very diengreeable days, cold, foggy, and 
rainy. On Friday the weather cleared, and we found 
that we were approaching a low but bright green coast. 
We anchored for some hours on Thursday nighty and 
again on Friday afternoon, to wait for tide enough 
to cross the bar. About seven o'clock we were 
over the bar, but were obliged to anchor again 
until daylight came, to enable us to get safely to the 
wharf. We spent the night on the river, in sight of 
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the lamps of Shanghai. On Saturday morning we 
landed, and I took a long walk before breakfast 
through the luburbe called Hang-Kew, proceeding 
along the bund or beach, on which is the European 
eettlement, until I came to the native city. On return- 
ing I first made acquaintance with the G-in-rik-sha, or 
man-power-carriage, which has recently been imported 
faito Shanghai from Japan. There it is a new inyen- 
tlon, or adaptation rather ; for it is a large sort 
of perambulator or bath chair, with shafts, in 
which one man or two, as the case may be, places 
himself like a horse, and runs almost as fast as a horse 
would. Here in Shanghai, these carriages are rudely 
made ; but in Japan they are constructed skilfully, and 
lacquered elaborately, and are really beautiful little 
carriages, aad are used by all classes of people. 

After breakfast I went with the Medical Officer of 
the Antenor to visit the "General Hospital." It is 
situated on the bund, and is well managed. Unfor- 
tunately for us, but happily in itself, the hospital was 
almost empty. The physioiansand surgeons for the day 
had already paid their visits and returned. The nurses 
are Sisters of Charity, and I was delighted with their 
pleasant manners, and pure, bright looks. The fur- 
nishing, ventilation, and nursing of the hospital seem 
to be admirable. The physician in charge. Dr. 
Stromeyer little^ was not about at thetime, but^he 
afterwards showed me the polite attention of .calling 
upon me at the hotel. Taking a native guide, we went 
through the Chinese city, and visited a temple^ a tea 
garden, a flower garden, and several shops. I then 
called on the Bev. W. Muirhead, missionary of the 
London Society, and Bev. Mr. Gniomas, minister of 
Union Church, with whom we spent most of the fol- 
lowing Sunday. 

According to announcement, the services at Union 
Chapel were conducted not l>y the pastor, Mr. Thomas, 
but by the missionaries. It was Mission Sunday, and 
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ooUeolioiui were made for the sooietjr. The junior 
misaiQnary, Mr. Barrett, oondaoted the devotional ler- 
Tioee, and Mr. Muirhead preached the lermon. It 
mu a yery able and intereetihg diiooiine on the 
'* Theory of Mieaions.'' It the evening, from the same 
texts, Matthew xxviii., 18, and Mark xvi., 20, he dis- 
eonrsed on the "Praotioe" of Missions. Some of the 
facts and figures which he gave may be of interest to 
many who inquire into the progress of the Gospel 
amongst the Chinese. 

He said that there are now 220 foreign missionaries 
at work in China, and between 400 and 600 native 
prea<dien and assistantsi some of whom have attained 
high scholarship and degrees in their native learning. 
It takes two or three years before a foreign missionary 
can acquire ease in speaking the colloquial language, 
which is more easily mastered than the literary lan- 
guage. The missionary needs to acquire more than 
one of the dialects, and a knowledge of the literary 
language is indispensable, in order, to occupy a posi- 
tion of respect and influence. Most of the mis- 
sionaries do this. Soqae of them are eminently 
distinguished for their accurate knowledge of the 
languages and literature of China. Missionaries, if 
not exclusively, yet pre-eminently of all foreign resi- 
dents, acquire knowledge of the language, literature, 
and habits of the people, and nearly all the very 
numerous books which have been prepared in the 
Chinese language and on Chinese learning, within the 
last two hundred years, are the work of the Protestant 
missionaries. 

Some idea of the extent of their labours may be 
formed from the following particulars whidi I 
gathered on this subject. The literature con- 
sists of translations of the Bible and other 
books, conmientaries and expositions of portions 
of the Bible, numerous school books, reading lessons, 
and elementary works on geography, history, and phy- 
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rioal foienee, traoto and pamphlets ob retigioiM Mibjeoti^ 
periodioaU, magtaiaM, newspapers, altnanaew. At 
Hong Kong there are three native daily newspi^pM!% 
two of them having natiye editors. At Shanghai there 
is one nati-ve daily paper and one weekly. There is 
also a child^s monthly of wide droulation. Books on 
medieal soienoey chiefly by medieal missionariBs ; books 
on philology, dietKonuies, grammars; works on the 
philosophy and religions of China, and on Christiaauty; 
Amongst these yarious branches of litearatore a few 
of the later andliying authors and their works may be 



Dr. James Leggn, whose learned wori^onthe Ohinese 
olassies is a vast monument of industiy and 
knowledge. 

Dr. Williams, an Amerieaa missionary, and author 
of an elaborate treatise on Bnglish and Ohinese 
history, habits, and Uteratnre ; "The Middle 
Empire," 2 rols. ; and an English and Chinese 
dictionary. 

Mr. Wylie, agent of the Bible Society, a man of 
great knowledge of the country, as well as of the 
languages and literature, has translated Brnt- 
sohel's astronomy, part of Buolid's Blements, 
and Whewell's Mechanics into Chinese. 

Dr. Martm Pike, formerly of the American mission, 
and now of the G-OTOTument School of Peking, 
has ti^anslated " Wheaton's International Law," 
thto greai American authority on that subject; 
done with the sanction and assistance of the 
Chinese Government He has also written a 
work on the Bvidenoee of Christiaiaity, in fine 
Ohinese style. 

Pr. Hobson has written on the theory an4 practice 
of tnedicine. 

0f. Dudgeon has written on photography and on 
medical and sdentiflo subjects in the " Peking 
Magaane.^ 
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Br. John Kerr, of Oanton, has published large works 
on chemistry and on different branches of 
medical science and surgery. 
Dr. Bitel has written on Bhuddism and on the 

•* Feng Shui " of the Chinese. 
Dr. Bdldns on Ohina's place in philology, and pre- 
pared grammars of the Shanghai and the Man- 
darin dialects; and "Progressive lessons" in 
Chinese. 
Hr. Muirhead has written expositions of some of 
the Epistles of St. Paul, "Comparison of Con- 
fucianism and Christianity/' and other works in 
Chinese. 
From the Mission press in Shanghai about 300 
different works in Chinese haye issued, and a 
great number from the press at Hong Kong. 
These, at least, are sufficient to show that the 
Protestant missionaries enter with zeal and industry 
upon the work for which they are sent out. If the 
literature which they haye produced had been the only 
result ~of the^r labours, it would have been no mean 
proof of their earnest and laborious liyes ; but these 
occupati(ms are only preparatory and subseryient to 
higher works, in which they find their true calling.' 
Preaching — tean^iing — yisitation — conyersation — 
all to make known the Gospel. The foreign Pro- 
testant nussionaries, as a rule, can and do preach in 
Chinese. They prettch in mission chapels and the 
streets up country, ^here they are permitted to go ; 
and they go sonxetimes ^here they haye no direct per- 
mission. 

The conyerts now number between ten and twelye 
thousand. Literary graduates and influential wealthy 
men are included in this number, but the conyerts are 
mostly of the poorer classes. Of the reality of the 
religious I'f e and principle of the conyerts there can be 
no doubt. Slow progress and inconsistency of conduct 
in some cases are both admitted and deplored, but in 
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many instancoB a high Christian character is attained. 
Chinese converts are more ready to engage in Christian 
work than the ayerage Church members at home. I 
haye heard the highest testimony borne by Mr. Moir- 
head, Br. Eitel, of Hongkong, the Bishop of Yictoria, 
and others, to the ability, character, and labours of the 
native preachers. One of the natiye deacons of the 
Church at Hongkong, who, with some other mem- 
bers of the church, had undertaken to preach at 
mission stations, dissatisfied with his own perform- 
ances in the way of preaching, came to Br. 
Eitel to offer to support entirely another convert, 
whom he considered a better preacher than himself, 
if the societgf would accept him as an evangelist. 
This he did, and at the same time continued to do his 
best as a preacher, besides paying for a substitute. - 

But in China, as in India, the progress of the 
missionary cause and the value of its labours are not 
to be estimated either by the amount of literature or 
the number of converts. It is undoubtedly true that 
an undermining work is going on which wiU, soonw 
or later, disturb Chinese society, and overthrow its 
religions and change its customs. I have formed a 
very high estimate of the Chinese mission and 
missionaries. The men are amongst the ablest and the 
best I have ever met, and their work is real. 

In the afternoon I attended a monthly meeting of 
the converts of all the Protestant missions. It was a 
meeting for prayer, and was held on this day in the 
Baptist Bfission House, and was presided over by the 
native pastor of the church in which we met. 

Chinese hymns were sung, Chinese scriptures read, 
and prayer offered by several of the natives. There 
were between 200 and 300 present, together with a 
few foreign missionaries. GAie native pastor gave an ad- 
dress. Then an American misnonary from Peking, Bev. 
Mr. Wherry, who after 11 years of labour, was returning 
home^ and with whom I afterwards travelled ail the 
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way from Shanghai, through Japan, to San FranoLwo, 
gaTO an addrew in Ohineie. I was then inyited to 
addreas the meeting, whioh I did, and Mr. Muirhead 
interpreted. I was afterwards introduced to many of 
the natiyes present as a " Literary Ohanoellor of 
Bzaminations," which is the nearest Ohinese expres- 
sion for " OoUege Tutor/' and then I was asked "What 
might be my honourable age?" and "Whether his 
Highness had children " — ^which, I understand, are the 
usual polite formalities at introduction. 

In regard to this united meeting of oonyerts, I was 
told that it is the most popular and attractiye of all the 
religious seryioes. The Ohinese do not understand 
denominational differences. They do not comprehend 
them, and do not care for them. The oonyerts of the 
different missions are practically kept apart, but they 
do not know why. The missionaries do not generally 
bring their denominational distinctions into prominence. 
They rather try to sink them ; but still they keep apart. 
They are agents of different societies, and they must 
report separate results. In one case, at least, I heard 
of a Baptist missionary (an American strict Baptist) 
who forbad his oonyerts to join with other Ohristians 
in communion—but they would not obey — they took 
eyery opportunity of meeting with their fellow Chris- 
tian?. I heard of something similar respecting 
clergymen of the S. P. G. Society. But this excess of 
sectarianism is happily uncommon. Yet why should 
the European and American sects be reproduced in 
India, and China, and Japan ? Why should not all 
the conyerts of all the missionaries in one town be 
jomed together into one Christian Church, instead of 
into many small Churches, each bearing the unin- 
telligible name of some foreign sect of Christians? 
It is, Sad to Say, useless to ask the further question 
now — which must and will hereafter be asked 
—why should not all Christians at home unite 
to send out Christian missionaries and cease to 
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Bend out Baptist and Wesleyan, Episcopalian and 
Congregational agents, representing and responsible 
each to the leaders of their sectarian societies ? More 
and more am I weary of our denominational names 
and differences in sight of the Tast heatbin world — ^in 
face of the immense forces of infidelity and indifference 
in so-called Christian lands — and in the presence of 
the actual conquests of the G-ospel and the tokens of 
its ultimate triumph in the whole world. 

On Whit-Monday, May 17, Mr. WyKe, of the Bible 
Society, and Mr. Thomas, of Union Church, took us 
through the city. We saw most of the Temples, and 
some of the Native Q-ovemment Schools. We visited 
the Boman Catholic Church of St. Joseph, and a 
Catholic Missionary Institution more than two hundred 
years old. The buildings had been subsequently seized 
by the Chinese, and the chapel had been converted into 
a heathen temple, but the premises were restored to the 
Catholics by the last Treaty, the title deeds having to 
be searched for in the Vatican, and brought from Bome 
for identification. A priest came to us, and offered, 
with great politeness, to show us the chapel and the 
schools. He was dressed as a native, although 'an ac- 
complished Frenchman, wearing the usual black 
cap and long pigtail. He showed us the refectory, 
the senior and junior schools, the dormitory, gardens, 
and playgrounds, and explained everything with 
extreme courtesy. We also drove to a Catholic settle- 
ment about six miles in the country. It is called Si-£A- 
Wai. There is a large orphanage, where cast-out 
babies are brought and tended. There are scores of 
infants saved from death and nursed by the nuns. One 
had been brought in that morning. It had been ex^ 
posed aU night, and was a pitiable object, not more 
than two days old. The little children are busy pick- 
ing and spinning cottcm. There are also two large 
schools — one for boys and another for girls. Whilst 
we were at the girls' school a beautiful Pentecostal 
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lerrioe was held. The nnging of the nuns was very 
sweet. A large number of young Ohinese women were 
present^ who had been brought up m the orphanage and 
theaobools. There is also a fine obseryatory. A learned 
French priest, also in Chinese costume, resides here and 
superintends the observations. He showed us the rain, 
wind, and magnetio gauges, and his astronomical and 
meteorological and thermometrio instruments, and ex- 
plained to us some special phenomena which came 
mider his notioe <m the spot. 

I am t(Ad that all the good schools for girls, both 
foreign and natiye^ are in the hands of the Eoman 
Oatholics, who thus hare th» power, and use it, of mould- 
ing in their own forms, tiie female life of the place. 

We Tisited also Uie Press, which belongs to the 
American Presbyterian Mission Board. Here the 
miUiicm new Testaments, the Bibles of the American 
and British and F<»eigh Bible Societies, and other 
pubttoatiionB aie printed. Thirty-four millions of 
pages of printed matter are turned out eyery year, 
natiyei beuag chiefly employed. 

We spent our last eyening in China, partly with Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas, and partly with Mr. and Mrs. Muir- 
head. Our pleasure was enhanced by meeting Dr. 
Dudgeon, who had just arriyed from Peking. He gaye 
us enthttsiastie descriptions of Peking and the Chinese* 
See Peking and one other natiye city, and you may say 
that you haye seen Cftiina. See a dosen cities without 
Peking and you do not know China. The peculiarities 
of the capital are— its large extent, its yast houses and 
parks inside the walls, its long dreary streeiB through 
dead walli^ and its desolate air, dilapidation, and dirt, 
with splendid palaces and temples. 

Parting with much regret from our newly made 
friends, who showed us no little kindness, we went on 
board the Costa Btca, the American Pacific Mail Co.'s 
steamer, and so we again turned our faces eastward, 
thiatiunatoyisit ''TheLandof theBislDgSun.'' 
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Ohaftbr Vm.— Japait. 

Saturday Morning, 6.15, May 23^— Just in sight 
of Japan. A long stretch of hUly country tapering off 
on botii sides into little rocky islets, softened by the 
shining haze of the morning Ught on the sea, the land 
lying in the shade of the rising sun behind. In the 
centre is an opening between rooky banks through 
whidi we are to pass, and then turning to the left we 
steer on to Nagasaki, which lies on a land-locked bay. 
We pass by the Island of Pappenberg where early 
Butch settlers and some natiye Ohristian oonyerts were 
taken and thrown down the rocks and killed. The 
small island rises abruptly out of the 8ea» and looks so 
pretty and innocent that one can hardly realise the 
dreadful deed that was perpetrated on it. We come 
in sight of the city. It lies in a hollow between two 
hills, and upon the roots of both of them. At the 
right hand is the modem f oreifirn settlement The old 
Dutch settlement of Besima lies on the left, and consists 
of an island connected with the town by bridges. 
There is a great difference between this Japanese 
City and those of the Ohinese. The streets are 
wider, and the whole aspect is pleaeanter, and especially 
cleaner. The streets are paved, and free from sewage, 
which in Ohinese towns lies abundantly in holes and 
gutters. The shops are not so numerous, nor so richly 
supplied, as those of Shanghai ; but there are not so 
many places for the sale of rubbish and offal. We 
went on shore in a small boat, and traversed the streets 
in ginrickshas. We remained the whole of Satard»y 
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taiang in ooal, which is found in Japan. It was 
brought out to the steamer in large barges^ and trans- 
ferred to the ship in small baskets by women and girls, 
and some men, who all worked with great industry and 
cheerfulness until the coaling was finished. In the 
eyenjng I called on seyeral American missionaries, and 
was guided, by the help of a large lantern, to the mis- 
sion chapel, in which service was held. A large con- 
gregation of men and women were irathered together. 
They were singing a hymn in Japanese, to a tune on the 
harmonium, played by one of the ladies of the mission. 
Afterwards a young Japanese conyert, dressed entirely 
in European costume, spoke to the congregation, and a 
sermon was preached by a missionary. The Japanese 
listened with attention for a short time, and behayed 
well in' the meeting whilst they stayed; but during the 
whole service they kept coming and going as they 
pleased. As we were passing through the streets 
homewards, an English-speaking natiye addressed us, 
and requested permission to be our guide, and to ex- 
plain to us things which we did not understand. 
Amongst other places to which he took us was what he 
called a sing-song house or theatre, into which a single 
look was sufficient ; but to our grief and shame we saw 
Europeans or Americans where no respectable man 
would remain a single moment willingly. All these 
places are still under Goyemment control, if not also 
sanction. 

In that night there was a heavy thunderstorm, with 
torrents of rain. The thunder rolled grandly amongst 
the hills on the mainland ; the echoes repeating them- 
selyes from shore to shore as we sailed along the coast. 
As next day was Sunday, at the oaptain^s request I con- 
ducted diyine sernoe on board. I read the liturgy of 
the American Episcopal Ohurch. As we were sailing 
in an American ship, and were mostly American people 
I read the Prayer for the President of the United 
States ; but as we had Englishmen and Japanese on 
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board I added the nameflof the Gnoioiis SoTereifni 
YiotoriB Queea of BnfirUbid, and of the Mikado of 
Japan, thiouf^ whose country we were also paanng 
The weather was dull all daj^ no ndn ; not e<^ : hat 
cloudy and distant yiew cut off by foga. At one 
o*olock (afternoon) we approached, the 'S()!ait8 of Simo- 
nosaki. On the ritfht hand are the ialets and ialand of 
Kimiu, or " Nine Provineee,* and the whole leene is 
Tery beautiful, if only there were aimlight and dear 
sky to^eeeit. 

Four o'dook, Sunday afternoon. — ^We are now 
within the Inland Sea of Japan, about wfaieh we have 
heard 00 much, and which we hare bo longfed to behold. 
Are we doomed to disappointment ? There is no sun 
visible. A cold damp wind is blowing strongly 
on the sea; but the beauty of the scenery is 
sufficient to bear CTen such a test as this. After 
we passed the narrow straits we seemed for a long 
time to be steering right into the land, but there is a 
sudden bend to the left, and now land is on both sides 
of us, and almost close upon us, so that we can see 
people on the shores. The town of Simonosaki was 
bombarded ten years ago by the British. It is a long 
straggling place on the low beadi, with hills behind* 
We seem to be in a lake studded with richly-wooded and 
bright green islands. Tierafter tier of hills riseinthedis- 
tance, with white douds resting midway upon them. 
Onoe a distant lofty range of mountains showed them- 
seWes far above the nearer ranges. The bright beams 
of the sun, which had not shone on our lower lerd at 
bU during the day, were resting with full beneficence 
and beauty on these more f aronred heights. Now we 
are in a wide open lake, with land visible afar on every 
side; then we are passing as through a broad river 
through doping shores near to as. If there were only 
warmth and sunlight to bring out the beanly of the 
foliage, and give the full effects of light and shade I 
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Monday Homing. Thd aunihine hai oome, and no 
wordB can oonrey an adequate impression of the beauty 
of this inland sea. I was on deck at flye o*olook ; then 
the ricy was cloudy, but it had that uncertain look 
which encourages the hope of a fine day. Ghradually 
the sun got more and more power, until at last he was 
loid paramount in the skies. For twelye hours we 
■ passed through a succession of scenes, of which it would 
be hard to say which were the most lorely. Yesterday 
we were steering northwards along the western coast of 
Sinsin, amongst the adjacent islands and the open sea 
to tiie west of us, until we entered the Straits of Simo- 
nosaki. To-day we have been steering in an eastward 
direction, but tacking about and winding in and out 
among numerous islands, with Kinsin and Sikok to the 
Bouth, and Nippon, the principal island of Japan, to 
the north. Now we seem ««ain to be steering into the 
land. There is no visible opening through which to 
pass, but presently we turn round «n island, and there 
iB a splendid vista before us, forming a wide and open 
lake adorned with small islands and crowded with 
sails. Sometimes we sailed among groups of wnaU 
rooky islets, crowned with f oUage. Sometimes it was a 
large island, sloping from the sea upwards to a lofty 
central hUl, showing sharp ridges and deep valleys an 
its sides; sometimes a long stretch of mahiland, in- 
dented with numerous bays, with picturesque towns 
and quaint villages and yellow cornfields along the 
shore, and the distant country rich in vegetation and 
thick with trees; sometimes the hills were barren, 
sometimes covered with Tines, sometimes with the 
bright green full foliage of the palm wax and other 
trees. Here and there, but rarely, appeared a Daimio's 
castle. Now the lake was small and round ; then long 
and narrow, like a river; then like a sea, with toi, 
distant mountains on the coast; then there was visible 
range over range of hills, the remote ones suffused in 
haze and softened by distance, like the second rainbow, 
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whloh subdues and mingles the yvrid oOloun of the 
first one. In some parts the ooltiyation of the land 
seems perfect The Japanese are excellent farmers, 
bat they do not grow grasses on which sheep can live 
and thriye. Oultiyationis gradually oreepingup thehills^ 
and subduing them to the uses of the farmer. Plots of 
ground on higher and yet higher terraces are coming 
into work as the market widens for the export of grain, 
in carrying which immense numbers of junks, far 
superior in appearance to those of the Chinese, appear. 
These haye each fiye sails of natiye grown and spun 
cotton. Theyillages and hamlets are so beautiful as 
to delude one into the belief that they are the abodes 
of human tranquillity, pureness and peace. This 
inland sea has not been overpraised ; on the contrary, 
the half has not been told. The beauties of the Bhine, 
of the Scotch, the English, the Italian lakes, are all to 
be found and surpassed here, though the snowy peaks 
and solemn mountains of Switzerland and Scotland are 
not here, yet there are here yariety, magnitude, and 
succession of yiews, which the lake scenery of Europe 
does not possess. On Monday afternoon as we were 
passing through lovely scenes under the brightest 
skies and over the calmest waters, just where a deep 
bay stretched inwards amongst pretty headlands, 
backed by conical hills wooded to the top, and sug- 
gesting quiet fertile valleys, many of the Japanese on 
board were looking out with inquiring interest from 
the side of the vessel. Amongst those hills is a cele- 
brated shrine sacred to fishermen, mariners, and 
those who trayd on the sea. When we came 
opposite to the position of the shrine known by 
the peculiar contour of the mountains, though very 
much too far away to be seen by us, even if it had not 
beeh hidden amongst the hills, an elderly man ad- 
vanced out of a small group of his countrymen with 
whom he had been quietly exchanging remarks, threw 
a coin or two into the sea, clapped his hands twice or 
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thrioe, bowed himaelf low, repeated a prayer, then 
again 1>owed himself, clapped his hands, and retired 
to his friends. From another group a yoimg man 
oame forward. He had in hia hand a thin oblong 
strip of wood, on one side of which the name of the 
shrine was written, and on the other the names of nine 
men who joined in the offering. Each one had con- 
tributed a coin. The nine coins — ^native " cash," cir- 
cular or elliptical bits of metal with a hole in the centre 
— were strung on a thread and tied round the bit of 
wood. This was thrown into the water with bowing 
and clapping of hands and prayer, in the belief that it 
would ultimately reach the shrine — perhaps it might 
be picked up by fishermen, who would scrupulously 
take or send it to its destination ; but the safety of the 
nine worshippers was in this way to be secured in their 
present and future voyages. 

We have on board, as first-class passengers, a large 
number of Japanese, some in European and others in 
native dress, as to the men. The women all retain 
iheir native costume, and show great good sense thereby. 
Their own dress is singularly neat and pretty, and 
could hardly be changed for the better. Their head 
dress, or rather their mode of dressing their hair — for 
they wear no hats or bonnets — is very neat. Our 
attention could scarcely avoid being called to this point 
by the contrast between the native ladies and some 
Europeans on board, whose heads were top-heavy with 
mighty masses of ugly agglomerates. There are three 
young married women with their husbands, one of the 
three has been dressing the hair of her two friends on 
deck, in perfect unconscious simplicity, and evidently 
as a labour of love. Their manners are modest, 
although there is much unreserve. 

So from five o'clock in the morning until six in the 
evening we are yet steaming through the inland sea, 
the day increasing in brightness and beauty, and the 
series of lake and landscape scenes growing in variety 
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and oharm to the last. We then oame to a headland, 
with a lighthouse upon it» about twelTO miles from 
Hiogo, and before darkness oame over us we anchored 
in the bay. Hiogo is a pleasant place, situated on the 
beach under furrowed hills, some of them well wooded. 
The town lies in the centre of a semi-circle of land, 
and from it radiate alternate ridges and glens. In one 
of the latter there are some beautiful waterfalls, of 
which the natiyes are proud. On one of the highest 
of the former, OTcrlooking the city, is the celebrated 
"Moon Temple,** from which is a charming yiew of 
the bay and the surrounding country and islands. On 
the left hand, as you look upon the shore from the 
ship, is the native city of Hiogo, and on the right is 
the foreign settlement called Kobe. We arriyed on 
the evening of May 24. The Consul was giying a ball 
in honour of the Queen's birthday. The consulate 
was gaily illuminated. We could see from the deck of 
our vessel the shadows of gay dancers crossing the 
bright lights in the open windows. The outlines of 
the building were marked out by rows of coloured 
lanterns, and the flagstaff showed a long line of lamps. 
The Challenger, our scientific exploring ship, was in 
the harbour, and another English man of war, and 
both were decked with flying colours and bright lamps. 
Later in the evening fireworks were displayed and the 
bands were playing. l?he officers were at the Consul's 
ball. 

Next mommg we went through the Japanese town 
in ginrikshas. It consists mainly of one very long 
street, on both sides of which the great number of 
richly-coloured lanterns, signs, and flags produce a 
s'mgularly striking effect We lunched with Mr. Lock- 
hart son of Dr. Lockhart, of London, formerly medical 
missionary in China, who is engaged as engineer in the 
construction of paper mills in this town. We went 
over his worka^ and saw more of the town, both native 
luid European, and then returned on board in time for 
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the boar of departure. After leanngr SQogo there it 
not much to interest in the YOjage until we approach 
Yokohama. We kept in sight of land for many hours, 
but the coast was distant^ and when we passed 
it dim with haze. On Wednesday morning land, 
distant 40 miles and more^ was dimly yisible. At 
three o'clock we were out of sight of land, and in the 
Pacific ; the day calm and beautiful. At fire o'clock 
we had the first glimpse of Fusiyama, or Fugi, as it 
is called by the natiyes» the one grand mountain of 
Japan. It is a splendid cone, slightly truncated, rising 
out of a central plain or basin, surrounded at a distance 
by lower mountain ranges. It is about 13,000 feet 
high, and is usually capped with snow. When first 
seen by us it must have been seyenty miles distant, and 
looked like a more solid portion of the white clouds 
which were hanging orer its sides. It has been formed 
by Tolcanic action, and is in fact a huge crater of a 
Yoloano only recently extinct. The Japanese regard it 
with equal pride, fear, and veneration. It forms a 
conspicuous object on nearly every native work of art^ 
whether picture or carving, and is annually visited by 
thousands of pilgrims. It adds greatly to the charm 
of almost every landscape within a hundred miles from 
its base. 

Barly on Thursday morning. Hay 27, we went on 
shore to Yokohama. The name of this large and im- 
portant settlement is not found on any but the most 
recent maps of Japan. I frequently looked for it be- 
fore leaving home, but never found it. The reason is 
that it is quite new, and has sprung entirely up within 
the last twenty years. It is at a little distance from 
the native town of Kanagawa, on the opposite side of 
the splendid bay. It lies on a broad spreading 
beach, with a fine blult or escarpment behind, 
which is now nearly covered with foreign man- 
sions and villas, the beach being occupied by 
shops or godowns, hotels and clubs^ and also by 
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tl^e oonsalate residences of Europe and America. 
Between them and the bluft is a large natire population. 
A native town has also sprung up between the foreign 
settlement and the old native city, almost joining them 
together, and now forming part of Yokohama. Here 
are the shops where foreigners buy ouriositips and 
manufactttres. A large trade is done in porcelain, 
bronze, and laoque^r work, and other articles. In the 
foreign settlement one meets with all the nationalities ; 
more Americans than Europeans. Amongst the latter 
are to be found English, Germans, Italians, French, 
and Portuguese. There are also many Chinamen, and 
some negroes. 

On the Sunday morning I preached to a very good 
congregation, in a large hall used as a church, theatre, 
concert, ball, and lecture room. It is called on Sun- 
day, Union Church. I think on other days it is 
known as Victoria Hall. The American missionaries, 
including some medical men, were present, and 
English and Scotch merchants. There is Church of 
Epgland service in the city, and a chaplain ; but there 
are no English missionaries, I believe, as yet. The 
Americans are in full force, and are building for the 
native converts a very handsome church, which may 
hereafter be the cathedral or metropolitan church of 
the country. There is one fact in connection with 
Mission work in Japan which is peculiar. Hitherto 
the progress which it has made, and it is considerable, 
has been confined to the upper, educated, and more 
wealthy portions of the people. Several American 
ladies have a sort of Mission boarding school to which 
respectable natives are eager to send their daughters, 
and pay very handsomely all costs. On Thursday, 
June 1. having .obtained a special passport from the 
Japanese Minister by the courtesy of the British 
Consul, we started on a four, days' journey into the 
interior. We provided ourselves with provisions and 
a guide^ a yoi|ng English and Japanese speaking 
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' Ausbian. The first staf^e of our journey waa 11 inileB 
to Kanasawa, then another of fire miles to Kamakura, 
then a dirergrence of one and a half to Daibutz, and 
then five miles more, chiefly along the seaithore, to the 
holy island of Inoshima, where we spent the night in 
a native tea house. This journey wsg performed partly 
in ginrikshos, each drawn by two men, and partly on 
foot Next morning early we proceeded from Inoehima 
to the mainland, and onwards in ginrikihas, about tliree 
miles to Fugisawa, where we took what is said to be the 
only ooaoh which runs in the country. We were on the 
Tokaido, the famous high road which connects toge- 
ther the two capitals of Japan — ^ToUo (or Teddo), the 
modem political capital of the Siogoons or Prime 
Ministers, who had usurped imperial authority, and 
Kioto, the ancient sacred capital and re^denoe of the 
Mikado. On this road we were driven by one of the 
wildest and most brutal fellows I ever sat^ — a kind of 
Americanised Spanish Creole, or some other mongrel 
specimen of humanity, who drore four untamed colts, 
dragging a rickety machine, over a road, if it may be 
so unworthily dignified, over hill and dale, and rock 
and streams, for about twenty miles, bs if it were his 
grim deiire to break the necks of himself and his passen- 
gers^a feat which I know not why he did not accom- 
plish, for we got to Odawara with only shaken bones, 
and eatisfaction that it was all over. Then we walked 
on over mountain passes to Hakone, where we again 
spent the night in a Tea-house. On Thursday morn- 
ing we left Hakone on foot, and passed by 
Ashinoya, where there are hot sulphur baths, 
and came in heavy rain to Mianoshta, where we were 
obliged to remain for the rest of the day. Next morn- 
ing we pursued our journey from Mianoshta. back to 
Odawara by a different track, and thence by the same 
coach and driver through Totsuka to Yokohama^ 
arriving about five o'clock in the evening. 
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To enter into all the details of this interesting little 
tour would, I fear, be tedious to eyerybody but our- 
selTes. By us it will long be remembered for its 
novelty— the beauty of the scenery, the quaint sim- 
plicity and pleasant manners of the natives — the 
homely but not unrefined entertainment of the l)ea- 
houses — ^the adventures of travel by ginriksha and 
coach — ^the picturesque villages, the populous little 
tovms, the elaborate temple of Hachiman, and the 
great image of Daibutz — ^the grandeur of lea and lake 
mountain view — ^the richly cultivated lands, the fresh- 
ness and variety of trees and plants and flowers — above 
all the wondrous beauty of Inoshima — an island but 
for a connecting neck of sand, from which there is a 
grand view of Fugi and the hills, and the feeling that we 
were amongst the early few of . our countrymen who 
had seen all this, and were travelling in perfect safety 
where a few years ago it was impossible for an Bnglish- 
man to enter. I could not convey an idea of this 
charming little tour, so entirely unique and peculiar, 
and needing so much in its description the artistic 
and poetic gift. 

On the following Saturday we went by SaUf to 
Yeddo, or Yedo as it is more frequently spelt. Gnus 
name is given to the dty in nearly all our maps, but 
it is properly Tokd, pronounced Tokio. It was quite 
a pleasant sensation to find oneself once more in a rail- 
way carriage^ we had no such gratificatian since the 
day we gladly left the rails on entering Oaloutta. There 
is no railway nor any telegraph in Ohina : in these, as in 
many other respects, the Japanese are far ahead« The 
railway is now managed by natives— engine-drivers, 
guards, clerks — all being Japanese, and the line is well 
managed. The Oity of Tokei is about nine miles long 
and eight wide : about one-eighth of the whole area is 
occupied by river, canals, and castle moats. The 
shiro or castle is in the centre of the city 
and consists of a citadel and residence surrounded 
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by large parkfl and gardens, large enough for 
driying, shooting, and hunting purposes. The whole is 
enclosed within strong earthen embankments, planted 
with trees, and faced wi th stope walls, fifty feet high, 
formed of immense massiye blocks. It was the resi- 
dence of the Siogoon (Shogun, often called Tycoon by 
foreigners), but now it belongs to the Mikado. Large 
spaces of the city are occupied by the residences of the 
Baimios. They are called Yashiki or spread-out 
houses, and theyproyide accommodation for himdreds 
of armed retainers. In 1873 the palace of the Mikado 
was burnt dowp,. and when here he occupies the 
Yashiki, which belonged to the Bain^o of Kinsiu. It 
fortunately happened that on the day of our arriyal 
the gardens of the palace were open to all who could 
obtain tickets, and we were successful in obtaining 
them. Thus we had an opportunity which rarely 
occurs of seeing the interior of the royal grounds, and 
meeting there with great numbers of foreign and 
natiye residents. The population of the city is yery 
great^ not less than a million of people, of whom 
there may be about 250 or 300 foreigners, British and 
American, who are almost entirely official persons, 
either members of foreign embassies or in the employ 
of the natiye Goyemment, or missionaries. 

We occupied seyeral days in yisiting the temples, 
schools, and shops of the capital. The people iiere are 
much less accustomed to foreigners than the people of 
l^agasaki, Hiogo, and Yokohama, and except amongst 
official persons much less English is spoken by the 
natiyes. We generally contriyed to get on with a few 
Japanese , words and by signs and gestures, for the 
people are quick in their perceptions and remarkably 
good tempered. They are exceedingly fond of a joke, 
and we discoyered that it is possible to make jokes 
without words, and create much amusement. It was 
always easy to make a bargain after that. The placet 
of special interest in Tokei aro ihe jShiba (grassy place) 
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the Tlyeno (upper plain), and the Asabisa (morning 
grass). The Shiba is a district of the dty, oonsisting 
of gfroundfl of a great Bhuddist temple and the 
cemetery of the Siogoons. l?he temple itself 
was unfortunately burnt down on the 31st 
of December, 1873, but the mausoleums or tombs 
of the Siogoons are considered to be the most gor- 
geously beautiful works in Japan, with the angle ex- 
ception of Nikko about a hundred miles north of Tokei, 
where there are tombs of seyeral Siogoons. Of the 
peculiar form and construction of the these elaborate 
and costly works of art not the faintest idea can be giyen 
in words. Only by photographs and carefully coloured 
and illuminated pictures can any mental picture be 
formed. You approach the buildings under Torii or 
elaborately carved gate-posts, through aTennes of 
granite or bronze lanterns of large size ; then under a 
handsomely gilt and carred canopied gateway, up 
flights of steps to ^ yerandah, on which are large bells, 
finely embossed and engraved, monolith fountain gongs, 
and sundry utensils and ornaments used at festirals. 
You enter the tomb, having taken off your shoes, not 
for reverence, but not to scratch or dirty the well-kept 
floors. You pass through a series of cloisters, the walls 
and ceiling of which might well occupy your attention 
until you come to the shrine. It is a fine lofty room, 
almost filled with the monument. The panels of 
the wall and of the ceiling are in arabesque and 
high relief. Bark, exquisitely-carved wood. The 
very choicest lacquer work, rich thick gilding, precious 
gems, bright but exquisitely combined colours — all 
these are found with the most careful, skilful workman- 
ship, of which, as I said before, no idea can be given 
either in detail or in combined effect by mere words. 
At a distance from the shrine is a similar but smaller 
building, called a Haiden. It is a place for meditation 
an4 prayer, used by the Siogoon in his annual visits to 
the tombs of his ancestors. Of these tombs and tem- 
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pies there are many crowded together under fine old trees 
and amongst well-kept gardens. One might spend hours 
and hours amongst them, and never oease to wonder at 
their elaborate workmanship and costly magnificence. 
The Uyeno i« similar, but less splendid. One of the 
temples is standing yet, and is Bhuddist ; but there re- 
main the blackened ruins of the principal one, which 
has also been destroyed. Amongst the noble trees are 
jquaint booths, and stalls where^Japanese girls sell cups 
of tea to passers-by. From the eleyated ground fine 
Tiews of the city are obtained. Hereabouts are 
the scenes of battles and oiyio tragedies con- 
nected with the recent revolution. The en- 
trance gates are perforated with bullets. The 
Asdkusa is the most popular temple in Tokei, amd 
the most celebrated in Japan. The approach to it is 
through a very wide street^ on both sides of which are 
shops filled with all sorts of gay ornaments, toys, and 
dolls. A huge red gate hall stands in front of the 
temple. Two colossal images in niches behind iron 
screens guard the entrance. In the court yard flocks 
of pigeons fly about, and descend to pick up rice and 
grain which visitors purchase from women wno Bell 
them in little pots for the purpose. On one side is the 
Albino pony, sacred to Kuanon, to whom the temple is 
dedicated. There stands a large bronze incense burner. 
Before the idol is an immense contribution box. Behind 
it is the main altar, richly adorned and protected by an 
iron screen. The ceiling and walls covered with 
legendary carving and painting, gods and heroes and 
their deeds are represented. All about are amulets, 
votive tablets, printed prayers and oracles, pictures of 
Kuanon, and smaller shrines and altars: On the 
grounds are numerous smaller temples, a pagoda, a 
"hall of services," tea booths, archery galleries, a 
theatre, a circus, and large collections of cleverly con- 
structed wax-work figures, some gardens in which are 
Bpecimens of flowers, and the peculiar dwarf trees, of 
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which the Japs are bo fond. Here also are Bhuddist 
monasteries and nunneries, and here is the public execu- 
tion ground. G^iere are always crowds of yisitors. We 
had often to make our way through large groups of 
people, but we always met with courtesy and good 
temper, although as strangers we often excited no little 
cnrioeity. 

Whilst in Tokei we paid a pleasant Tisit to the Bri- 
tish Minister, Sir Harry Farkes, who acted so distin- 
guished a part in Peking some years ago, and who has 
conducted the affairs of the embassy in Japan with so 
much discretion, and dignity, and usefulness. He did 
OS the honour to inyite us to lunch with him and Lady 
Parkes. We also rec^iyed much attention and inte- 
. resting information from Mr. Laurence, the Secretary 
of the Embassy, whose acquaintance we had made on 
board the Costa Bica, on the voyage from Shanghai 
to Yokohama. At the hotel in Tokei — which we advise 
all yisitors to avoid, and instead to sleep in Yokohama, 
and go and come daily by rail — we met with several 
Chinese Mandarins, who were there with a Ger- 
man interpreter. One of the Mandarins sat at 
table with us, and, as far as he oould, adopted 
European manners, though not European dress. 
We were frequently led to compare or contrast the 
Chinese with the Japanese, sometimes to the advantage 
of the one, and sometimes of the other. They are peo- 
ple of very different spirit. The Chinaman is self pos- 
sessed and self confident, you see it in his face and in 
his gait. The Japanese is more polite, more deferential 
and inquisitive. The Chinaman is keen in making bar- 
gains, most exact and precise in forming contracts, slow 
and silent, but very clever in business, very economical 
ring, and always looking out in the direction of 
rests. He will neither lie nor cheat, except when 
ks he can profit by it. The Japanese loves plea- 
isiness sits lightly upon him, he is fond of dis- 
i4 spends his money very freely. He is cleanly 
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in penoai and habito, his house is olean, and 00 are the 
Btreete of the towns. John Chinaman loyes not cold 
water nor hot, seldom bathes, and his house and his 
streets are often filthy. The Ohinaman proceeds slowly 
in the way of change and improTement He care- 
fully picks his way, but he seldom mistakes, 
and never draws back. The Japanese likes to 
run fast, often gets wrong, and often retraces his steps. 
It is not true that the Ohinese are absolutely ayerse to 
change or to reoelye new ideas. The mandarins whom 
I just named had come to Tokei on an embassy of in- 
quiry into the new social and political reforms of Japan, 
to observe their working, and to carry home a report. 
Their plan was to profit by the mistakes and successes 
of their more hasty and adyenturous neighbours. 
Ohinamen are gradually, and not slowly, getting all 
the profitable trade of the Straits Settlements and the 
open parts of Ohina into their own hands. The large 
Bnithsh and Scotch trading firms, which used to carry 
on immensely profitable concerns, are fast becoming, 
mere carriers and shipping agents for the Chinese mer- 
chants. The Japanese are also getting shipping into 
their hands. They are running steamers between their 
own and the Chinese ports, and haye already obliged 
the American and British companies to reduce their 
freightage and passenger rates ; and though they haye 
to pay heayily for their ships, and cannot make them 
directly paying concerns, 3ret^ as Goyemment traders, 
they pay, because An other ways the reyenue is pro- 
fited. Three years ago there was not a natiye 
newspaper in Japan. Now there are upwards of 
a hundred, many of them conducted with great 
spirit and intelligence. They criticiae freely the 
action of the Goyemment^ make comparisons between 
Japan and other countries. They are of ten accurate 
in the yiews they take of foreign institutions and cus- 
toms, and logical in the deductions they draw. In 
Ohina proper, away from the European settlements, 
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there is no newspaper afc all, exoept the Chyvemment 
Gcusette, of Peking. The Japanese learn to speak B ng- 
liflh. They have not adopted the horrid jargon called^ 
"pigeon-English,'' which the Chinese almost inrariably 
speak. Do you know what "pigeon" is? It is sup- 
posed to represent the nearest approach which Chinese 
Tocal organs can make to the word " business.'* Figeon- 
Eoglish, therefore, is the language of business. It is 
the commercial dialect spoken by our distinguished 
countrymen in their transactions with the citizens of 
^e Celestial Bmpire. Here are specimens. A China- 
man was met accompanying s^me men who were carry- 
ing home for him an elaborately-caryed coffin, and he 
was asked, "Who is dead?" "ISo man hab die," 
he replied; "this one piece coffin I present my 
olo fader. He likee too much. Counta my^ 
number ^ne, proper; 'spose he die, he can usee 
he." " So-eh-how muchee price can catchee one piece 
coffin all same for that?" he is asked. "Itinkeecan 
catchee one all a same so fashion one tousand dollar 
so ; dis hab first chop, handsome, lo." Now this is 
pure Canton English, quite classical, or as the China- 
man would say, " Number one proper, first chop, 
galah !" The Bishop of Victoria, on board Hie Pacific 
steamer, was designated by a Chinaman as " Number 
one, heayen pigeon." The captain of our ship, wanting 
some chairs for passengers on deck, said to the Chinese 
servant, " Boy, downside sro, catchee three piece chair, 
topside come." Now the Japanese will not condescend 
to such abominations. He will either speak correct 
English, or not at all, md he often acquires very good 
English indeed. 

On the 10th of June we went on board the China, 
leaving Yokahama and bound for San Francisco. The 
voyage was long and not interesting. From Uie time 
we left the bay of Yokohama to nearmg the Farralone 
Islands, about 30 miles from California, we saw not a 
single s(4I> nor encountered any adventure. We were 
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aooompftnied by some lea f owl-gounies, saw & few flying 
flflb, once or twice there was a sight of a distant whale, 
onoe of a dead sea lion ; but the 21 days were passed 
with little incident The most exciting thing was on 
gfoning a whole day. We had two Mondays, two 
midsummer days ; twice we reckoned June 21st, and in 
that week there was an interral of seven full days 
between Sunday and Sunday, On Thursday, the 1st of 
July,, we went through the Golden Gates into the 
splendid bay of San Francisoo. 



Thb Fourth of July. 
It would be easy for one who lands in San Francisco, 
after a passage o{ twenty-two tedious days across the 
Pacific, during which not an island is sighted nor a 
sail met, nor any incident worth recording occurs, to 
write in glowing and eulogistic terms of this new and 
strange city. It is pleasant to get rid of the monotony 
of the voyage, which not even a gale has disturbed. 
Pleasant was the sight of the FMrralone Bocks and the 
Golden Gates, and the fine range of hills at the base 
of which San Francisco lies hidden. Pleasant eren 
were the Custom House offices, and the many railway 
agents, and hotel porters, who surround you on land- 
ing at the pier. Still pleasanter to see signs of life and 
civilisation everywhere — tD hear on all sides our own 
language again. Not that all the people here are Bng- 
Hsh'speakirg ; for I suppose that we meet in the streets 
with representatives of all nations. The Chinese are 
in f uU force ; they occupy a large quarter to them- 
selves, and number by thousands. Germans and Dutch 
are here. Frenchmen and Spaniards, Portuguese and 
Italians, negroes, Mexicans, and Indians; English, 
Irish, and Scotch; but all speak more or less our 
mother tongue. GThe streets of the city are wide and 
hilly, mostly at right angles ; and all but the principal 
ones paved with planks or blocks of wood. The broad 
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8id6 paths ttze of wood. The hoiueB are Urge and 
lofty, and wooden. The ohurehei — most of them-*are 
of wood. There are some very fine hotels — ^the Ood- 
dental, the lick House, and the Grand are said to 
form the first-olass ; whilst the Buss, the Cosmopolitan, 
and other very fine and large hotels are second rate. 
A new one is in progress, which is to surpass them all ; 
it is the Palace Hotel, in which are 700 rooms, in all 
of which electric bells and pneumatic tubes for trans- 
mitting letters are fixed. Its cost is said to be upwards 
of a million sterling. Numerous tramways and street 
oar lines are laid, and passengers are conyeyed at a 
cheap rate, which compensates to some extent for the 
very expensiye coach hire. The churches are nume- 
rous, and some of them yery fine inside. I haye already 
seen Grace Ohurch (Episcopal), the Congregational 
Church of Bey. Dr. Stone, and a large Boman Catholic 
Church. There are large Presbyterian and Baptist 
churches, and places of worship for other sects besides ; 
altogether more than seyenty. There are theatres, opera 
houses, clubs, Masonic and Oddfellows' halls. The 
Mint is a yery fine building of stone^ and the Mechanics' 
Payilion is a wooden erection of immense proportions. 
It seems incredible that only 26 years ago there was no 
city here at all. if othing but a small Mission esta- 
blishment of the Boman Catholics, and a sort of settle- 
ment of some Indian tribes. At first, the city was the 
resort of wild and dangerous men and women from all 
parts of the world, but now it is well ordered and safe 
as most large clues are. There are still traces of former 
unlicensed and unbridled life. Places of low amuse- 
ment, gambling and drinking, still abound ; the sub- 
terranean dancing and singing saloons, the oyster and 
supper room and billiard room, and bowling alley, not 
to mention other and darker places of resort, are still 
disproportionately numerous ; but churches, colleges 
and schools, and mission chapels, are gaining ground, 
and law and order predominate. The climate is pure 
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and exhilarating, especially in winter. Daring sam- 
mer, sea breezes or rather high winds prevail for 
several hours during the middle of the day, and drive 
dust and rubbish along the streets, but mornings are 
charming, and nights are still and cool. Everybody 
speaks in praise of the climate. The soil must be fer- 
tile and productive, for the flowers and fruits, and vege- 
tables of all countries grow here, and seem to be in 
season all together. We have blackberries, red cur- 
rants, apples, pears, peaches, fresh figS in abundance, 
strawberries and plums, grapes not so plentiful ; 
vegetables familiar to an Englishman, and many not 
well known, and some nob known at all, abound. 
Everywhere in the streets, and in the shops, there is 
abundant evidence of wealth. The people are well 
dressed. There are no beggars, no ragged children. 
There are some very handsome shops, especially jewel- 
lers. A remarkable fact is the number of money 
changers, whose shop windows display the paper and 
the coinage of many nations, but chiefly the dollars and 
greenbacks of America. The colleges and schools of 
San Francisco are numerous and efficient, and it has 
reason to be proud of its educational system and insti- 
tutions. The school buildings are spacious and hand- 
some. It is also well supplied with libraries —far 
better, I fear, than Sheffield, which has nearly twice its 
population. We are here at an opportune time. Land- 
ing on the first of July, we find preparations already 
began for the celebration of the 4th, the declaration of 
independence. As the 4th falls on Sunday, according 
to state regulations the demonstration takes place on 
Monday ; but the decorations are in a state of forward- 
ness. Across the streets, from floor to floor of the 
lofty buildings, are long lines of flags, the ever recurring 
stars and stripes. Out of all the windows they hang. 
On horses heads they wa^e. Everyi^ere, even in the 
churches, are seen the red stripes on white, and the 
white stars on blue ground. 
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The 4th July 18 a national holiday. It is not a reli- 
gious festival, like our Christmas, or Good Friday, or 
Easter, or Whitsuntide. We have .no day at all like 
it. The nearest approach to it is fifth of IfoTember, 
but it is very unlike. July 4th is a political and popu- 
lar holiday, and the people observe it with elaborate 
processions, oratorical effusions, religious services, 
patriotic songs, and banners, and fireworks. 

The observance may be said to have begun on Satur- 
day^ Already flags were waving and fireworks explod- 
ing in every street. All Sunday through, crackers 
were exploding, more flags were unfurled, and ^e 
streets were filled with sight seers. The church ser- 
vices were made more or less to bear on the day. The 
National Antheoa, so far as the Americans have one, 
sung to our own national tune, to which they have 
given the name " America," was sung by the congrega- 
tions. The tune itself formed the opening or closing 
organ voluntary at momin g and evening service. Fourth 
July sermons were preached. At one large church the 
Minister's text was, " If the Son shall make you free, 
then are you free indeed ;" and his subject was ** Free- 
dom and the Gospel." The evening service was given 
up entirely to a service of praise for national blessings. 

But the formal celebration took place on Monday. 
Early in the morning 37 guns— a gun for each of the 
37 States now forming the Union, were fired. At 
eleven an immense procession was formed, which took 
two hours to pass by the position from which I watched 
it. Soldiers of the regular army — ^Volunteer com- 
panies—benevolent societies — representatives of work- 
men, and bands of music and patriotic citizens formed 
its ranks. The streets were filled with crowds of well- 
dressed and well-conducted observers. After the pro- 
cession came what are called " the literary exerciseB," 
in the immense building called the Mechanics* Pavilion 
— a wooden structure 550 feet long, and capable of 
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holding, I should not IUeo to say how many thousand 
people. It was profusely decorated with flags. 

Theproooedmgs hegan with an oyerture played by 
a military band, and then the Grand Marshal, Oolonel 
John ICOomb^ stood forth to introduce "the President 
for the day," the Hon. George H. Sogers, who con- 
gratulated the audience on the arrival of the 99th 
birth-day of the nation. Then the Bev. Mr. Hurlburt, 
" the chaplain for the day," offered prayer. Then a 
military band played " Hail Columbia," and Barton 
Hill, Esq., was called up to read the Declaration of 
Independence. Mr. Hill did this very effeotiTclj, and 
elicited the applause of the rest assembly at ajl the 
strong pomts of the Declaration. The reading was 
followed by a patriotic song, " Yive L' America," by 
Miss Fanny Marston, who came on the platform, filled 
by warriers and patriots, in full concert dres% and sang 
the song with considerable effect. Then the President 
called on Daniel 0*Oonnell, Esq., " the poet of the day," 
to read the poem which he had written for the occa- 
sion. It must be a trying ordeal for a poet to pass 
through to read his own effusion to such an audience. 
Though eyery true orator is more or less a poet, it is 
not often that a poet is much of an orator, and the 
present case was no exception. Mr. O*0onnell began 
with great boldness — desperation, I might say — the 
boldness of a neryous and unpractised speaker who 
makes a strong resolution to be brave and over does it. 
The first few words were explosive and loud — the first 
few lines were audible, and then the voice grew more 
nervous and shaky as the sentiments grew more 
^ fierce— the audience meanwhile becoming noisy, and 
many going away. Perhaps the poem may be very 
good, but its merits have not been manifest to-day. 
After more music, ** the orator of day," Hon. Thomas 
Fitch, delivered an able and eloquent oration. I should 
thixik it is a very favourable specimen of the 4th of 
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Julyspeeohefl. There wiw leas exaggeration— lew bun- 
kum and taU talk than I supposed such speeches usually 
oontain'-and there was little or nothing offensive to 
the ears or feelings of an Englishman. The 6rator gave 
an eloquent description of San Francisco and its sur* 
rounding advantages, speaking of it as the centre of 
all forms of wealth. Tlie climtite and thb soil like the 
gardens of Hesperides. No fruit, vegetable or cereal 
grown anywhere but will flourish here. Its mountains 
contain caves filled with more than fabulous riches. 
All its productions can be turned to account, from the 
heather to the salt marsh and alkali plains. A new 
empire is coming. There is room for men to come and 
share in its wealth and glories. Emigrants in unlimited 
number may come. ** Not clergymen, who belong to 
the old Bed Sand Stone era of theology." Not States* 
men, who belong to the pliocene age 'of politics. '' Not 
lawyers, who learn nothing and forget nothing." Not 
unskilled artizans, but men who will think and act and 
work. Unprospected hills offer mines which will make 
men wealthier than the Bothschilds; uncultivated 
plains, which will produce food for nations ; fields of 
unattained knowledge for the geologist and the chemist; 
social problems and races of men for the prafoundest 
investigation of the student ; and surpassing scenes of 
beauty for the poet and the painter to describe. Hail, 
then, to the future of San Francisco and the United 
States! 

The oration was followed by the singing of the 
National Anthem, as the programme has it, "by the 
Centennial Glee Club, grand choruses, and the entire 
audience, led by Miss Fanny Marston," and finally by 
the Benediction, pronounced by the Chaplain. The 
American National Anthem is not very well known in 
England, and may interest your readers. I have not 
yet heard it sung with that heai^ty enthusiasm and 
thrilling fiSsfii wUh. which a large mass of English 
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people sing it. The tune is our <' God Save the Queen," 
and it is pleasant to find that the National Hymn of 
Amezioa keeps up the memory and swells the strains 
of our old English patriotism : — 

My country, tig of Thee, 
Sweet land of Liberty, 

Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrim's pride. 
From eveiy mountain side 

Let Freedom ring. 

Let music swell the breese; 
And ring from all the trees. 

Sweet Freedom's song ; 
Let mortal tongues awake. 
Let all that breathe partake. 
Let rocks their silence break, 

The sound prolong. 

Our Father's God, to Thee, 
Author of Liberty, 

To Thee we sing ; 
Long may our land be bright. 
With Freedom's holy light ; 
Protect us with Thy might, 

Great God, our King. 
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Ohaptmi IX.— Thb WssTKRif World. 

On Wednesday morning, July 4» we started from Saa 
Franoisoo for an excursion into tlie country. Crossing 
the bay by a large ferry boat we came to Oakland, 
where are the cars, as railway carriages are always 
called, of the Central Pacific, and other lines of rail- 
way going north and east and south. Here we made our 
first acquaintance with American railway travelling. 
G?he carriages differ widely from ours ; each carriage 
is long and lofty, capable of seating 60 or 70 persons. 
l)he seats are not quite so comfortable as those of first- 
class compartments in England, but the arrangement 
of the windows and doors, the light and ventilation, 
and freedom of movement, are vasUy superior. One 
may move about the whole length of the car, stand out 
or sit on the platform at the end of it, or walk 
through the whole train of cars at one's plea- 
sure. Each carriage has a free supply of ice water 
and has retiring closets, and washing arrangements. 
The wheels run smoothly, with less motion and noise. 
BO that conversation is easy. The air breaks bring the 
train to a stand in a short time, and with scarcely any 
shock. The slecfiing conveniences are also great. The 
beds are clean, and really comfortable, and sleeping in 
them is not a difficulty. The stations are not sd well 
supplied with porters nor the trains with guards, and 
the traveller is left very much to his own instincts to 
teach him what to do. He is not helped and guarded 
on all hands. " A person has got to know where he 
wants to go" said a fellow passenger to me the other 
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day, and he has " got to know," ai he best can, where 
the trains are going to, or he is likely to be taken where 
he does not want to go. But the Amerioan is wide 
awake, and it is not often that he is carried whither 
he wills not The rate at which the trains moye seldom 
reaches 20 miles. Just recently, howeyer, " a lightning 
despatch," as it is called, has been put on the lines 
from New York to Chicago, which is to carry the news- 
papers and mail bags at the rate of 50 miles an hour. 

Oakland lies on the eastern shore of San Francisco 
Bay, opposite to the " Golden Oity." It has a popula- 
tion of 14,000 or 15,000^ and is noted for its fine 
schools and other educational establishments. Here are 
the TJaiyersity of Oalifomia, the State Uniyersity 
School, the Military College, the *' Female College of 
the Pacific," the Oakland Female Seminary, the State 
Asylum for the DeaP, Dumb, and Blind, and other in- 
stitutions. The most remarkable work however is the 
immense pier or wharf, built by tiie Central Pacific 
Bailway Company. It extends for more than two 
miles and a quarter oyer the bay, and has tweWe rail- 
road tracks upon its last thousand feet, a wide car- 
riage way, a passenger station and offices, warehouses 
and storage for 40,000 tons of merchandise, and three 
laree docks. 

From Oakland we proceed to Lathorp^ where we 
• change cars. Hitherto we haye travelled on the Cen- 
tral Pacific line ; now we get on a branch line up the 
St. Joachin valley, and ride as far as &f erced, an en- 
tirely new " city," as it is called, about 130 miles from 
San Francisco. We pass through a fine country 
capable of high cultivation. New villages are spring- 
ing up along the line, m%ny of which are called cities. 
If there be a church, an hotel, a store, a billiard saloon, 
and half a dozen wooden houses, that is a " dty." 
Blerced consists already of more than this, and bids 
fair to become large and populous. It is now the most 
easy and attractive starting point for the Yosemite 
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Talley, which b Tinted by thoiuaads of tourifts evory 
year. 

The railway station here and elsewhere ifi made to 
answer more purposes than one. It is the hotel and 
the post-office^ the baths, the tourist and stage coach 
office, and store for trayellers' requisites. We spent 
the night here, and were ready to start by ooaoh next 
morning at six o'clock. From this point there are two 
routes to the Yosemite^ the relatiye merits of which 
were loudly discussed -the Ooulterville and the Man- 
p >sa routes. We had chosen the latter. Our first 
day's stage was to Clarke's, a distance of about 70 miles 
—first, oxer a great plain on which, for hundreds of 
acres at a stretch, wheat and oats were growing ; then 
we came to a grazing district. We gradually ap- 
proached the hills, and then the forests and the 
mountains. The road lay amongst granite rocks and 
magnificent trees. Height over height of forest land 
was passed. We ascended from the level plain to 
the elevation of six thousand feet» changing the six 
horses of .our coach six or seven times^ and after 
descending about 2000 feet came to a white wooden 
house or two in a most lovely but lonely valley, shut out 
from all the world hy pine lulls. We passed through 
Homitos and Mariposa, and other small villages 
formed by gold and silver miners, who have turned up 
the surface for what is called placer or surface mining, 
and in the road side inns and diggers' huts beautiful 
quartz, crystals, and gold nuggets were offered for sale. 
From the heights we obtained charming viewi^ reach- 
ing as far as the coast range of hills, for more than s 
hundred miles distance. 

Next morning, Friday, we rose early. Theatmo* 
sphere in this mountain vale is wonderfully puzei oleari 
and bright, and the perfume of the pines and the 

' wood fiowers is delicious. We go to see a small Indian 
encampment and a large Chinese camp of miners, 

- on the banks of the Merced river, which flows 
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fllose by. The Indians — ^the first we have seen 
belong to the Digger tribe, and are a Tery inferior race. 
All the ideas of the red man of the American forest 
drawn from Cooper's tales, are utterly at fault here. 
John Chinaman is, howeyer, the same. Here, as else- 
where, he works hard by day and gambles by night, 
and is always sedate and solemn. 

At nine o'clock six of us, accompanied by a guide, all 
on horseback, start for the Big Trees of Mariposa 
Groye. We soon leave the small clearing, and enter 
the forest. The trail is steep and rocky, and very 
dusty; but the sun is bright and the atmosphere most 
exhilarating. We ride under the shade of very fine 
trees, chiefly cedar, fir, and pine, with a few oaks and 
underwood of various shrubs,* especially azaleas, in full 
.fi^wer. There are still many fiowers, wild lupins, and 
others, although the full blaze of colour and beauty is 
past, and the green grass is nearly all gone, changed 
into dusty brown. Ascending higher and higher, we 
come within the belt of forest land which is the region of 
the famous '*Big Trees." Several groups of these 
magnificent trees have now been discovered. The 
Calaveras group was, I believe, the first visited, and it 
contains some of the finest which have yet been seen. 
They are said to be the tallest and best preserved. The 
Mariposa group, which we visited, has many trees of 
wider girth than those of the Calaveras, but they are 
not so I<tfty, and many of them have been sadly injured 
by fire. The name given to this extraordinary tree is 
"Sequoia Gigantea," named after a famous Indian 
chief who was supposed to have guided the white man 
to the vicinity of the trees. The name given to the 
tree by English botanists, first of all by* Professor 
lindley, of London, ** Wellingtonia Gigantea," is not 
relished by the Americans. They do not like their 
trees to be named after an English warrior and 
statesman. Still less are they pleased that a name 
should be given to them I9 an Sngliih ''scientist." 
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They are very glad, therefore, to be aUe totay that the 
tree is not absolutely a new spedee, but is a yariety of 
a species to which the name " Sequoia" had been given 
preiiously to Professor Lindley's examination of the 
specimens sent to him. 

After two or three hours of pleasant riding through 
the lovely forest, we came to the first of the trees. 
Well might the name '* big'' be given to it. All the 
other epithets " fine/' " large," " great^" " huge," ** mon- 
strous," " magnificent," have already been used up 
as we have come along, for the ordinary trees are very 
large. It is quite a common thing to cut twelve or 
thirteen logs of 16ft. each out of a single tree. But 
here is a BIG- Tree. It is the " Fallen Monarch," and 
lies prostrate on the ground. We ascend it by a long 
ladder, and measure 280ft. of length yet remaining toit. 
In a few minutes we reach a group of living trees. 
They are of red wood, perfectly straight, rising some 
hundred feet or more without a single branch. The 
leaf is much like the Arbor ViUB^ and the cone is very 
small, unlike that of a small fir, the cone of which lies 
plentifully about, and is from 12 to 20 inches long. 
The bark of the Sequoia is soft and spongy, and light 
brown in colour, and on the largest trees is from 20 to 
32 i ches in thickness. There are about 450 big trees 
in the Mariposa Grove, varying in size from 20 to 34 
feet in diameter at the base, and from 250 to 300 feet 
in height. The largest; the " Grizly Giant," is 107 feet 
in circumference, and in the thickest part 34 feet in 
diameter, the first branch is nearly 200 feet from 
the ground, and is 8 feet in diameter. We came to 
another prostrate tree. It had broken in falling, and 
about 50 or 60 feet of the trunk had been hollowed out. 
I was mounted on a taU horse, and yet I easily rode 
through the hollowed trunk. In a hollow made by 
fire in one of the standing living trees, five horsemen 
of our party stood side by side. The seven of us tried 
to surround another by putting horse's head to horse's 
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tail, and hugrgxng Hie trunk as close as possible. We 
did not reach half round it. Mr. Gtilen Olark, the 
fl^ardian of the gn^ove, appointed by the State Goyem- 
ment, says that these trees are over 2300 years old, but 
Professor Whitney, the State geologist, gives them only 
about 1600 years. This Mariposa Forest, along 'vrith 
the Yosemite Valley, has been granted by the United 
States GoTemment to the State of California as a 
public park for eyer. The only known tree in the world 
which at all approaches In magnitude to the Sequoia 
GHgantea is the Eucalyptus of Australia, which attains 
to 80 or 90 feet droumf erence. We rode about from 
group to group. We had reached an elevation of 
about 6000 feet, yet the atmosphere was perfectly deli- 
cious. Life itself felt to be a joy. We could breathe 
freely. Every sense was regaled. The ride through 
the woods was ample enjoyment in itself, apart from 
the special interest in the big trees. We lunched on 
the ground, and drank of the pure, ice-cold water which 
sprang up at the foot of one of these lords of the 
forest. Still, as no'hing which man experiences is un- 
alloyed or perfect, we Jfere told that we should have 
been there not in July, but in April or May, " when 
everything is green and gay with flowers. Now every- 
thing is brown and burnt up." ** But I am contented 
to be here now." 

Next morning, Saturday, July 10, leavbg Clarke's 
at 6 o'clock in the morning, by stage coach with nx 
horses, we resumed our journey to the Yosemite. The 
new road, travelled over for the first time this season, 
is a substitute for the old horse trail over the moun- 
tains. That entered the valley from the overhanging 
cliffs by a steep zigzag path ; this winds round the hills 
and enters the valley from below. The road is, how- 
ever, sufficiently exciting. It goes over hill and dale, 
by craggy precipice and yawning gorge. We ascend 
8000 f eet» and then descend 4000 to the level of the 
valley, which is 4000ft. above the sea. The first view we 
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set of the raUey Itoelf is singrularly impressiTe. It jg 
a bare, scarifiecl, huge, awful abyss, sinking to an 
unseen depth between absolutely precipitous rooks. As 
you descend the steep and dusty zigzag road, the sense 
of awe changes into the feeling of sublimity, and 
passes into that of beauty. The yalley is about six 
miles long, and one mile across. The Biver Merced, 
40lear as crystal, flows gently through it — so gently as 
scarcely to murmur over its rooky bed. When you 
come to know from what heights it has fallen, over 
what dizzy precipices it has dashed, how it has been 
tossed into foam, 93xd comminuted into mists on which 
rainbows haye played, and how it has roared and raged 
in mountain gorge, you wonder that it can be so 
calm. Some yery fine trees, and many fragrant shrubs 
and flowers of every hue grow in the narrow plain. 
The steep walls rise abruptly to giddy heights. Cas- 
cades and waterfalls abound. Erery point of Tiew 
presents a new picture. Altogether it is a world of 
grandeur and glorious beauty. 

It will conTey noadequate idea of this trjly wonder- 
ful place to give an enumeration of the names and 
heights of the chief rocks and waterfalls, but it may 
be interesting to know them. 

uoxrsTAJNa, 
Feet. 

South Dome 6000 

Cloud's Rest 6460 



Feet. 

Three Graces 8760 

Three Brotb«r»j 4200 

Cathedral Bock 2400 

Sentinel Dome 4000 

Sentinel Rock 8270 



North Dome 3725 

Mount Starr King 6600 

Glacier Rock 3700 

El Oapitain 3300 

Waterfalls. 

Feet. I Feet. 

Ribbon Fall 8300 | Bridal VaU 940 

Yosemite in three successiye falls, looking at a dis- 
tance like ope only. 

Feet. I Feet. 

First fall 1600 Vernal 360 

Second do 434 Nevada 700 

Third do. 600 | South Canyon 600 
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^rh«re are several hotels in the valley. We choose 
Leidig's, which seems to nestle just under the shadow 
of Sentinel Bock, with El Oapitain, the Three Brothers, 
and the Yoaemite Waterfall in front of us. In the 
evening, when the great heat had abated, we crossed 
the valley, and scrambled over rooks and fallen trees, 
to ascend to the basin into which the Yosemite falls. 
It is a grand sight, even now so late in the season, 
when the volume of water is much reduced. In early 
summer, when the snows on the mountains high above 
us begin to melt, tiie rush of water down these 2600 
feet is tremendous. Following the windings of the 
Merced, into which the Yosemite runs, we reached our 
hotel by a longer walk than we bargained for ; but 
every step of it was full of interest. Species of trees 
and shrubs and flowers entirely new to us, some of them 
peculiar to the valley; groups of Indians, the varied 
aspects of the mountains, the waterfalls gleaming in 
the light of the setting sun, rainbows glittering and 
.fading on the mists that the falling waters raised, were 
all charming to us ;and not less was the clear, calm 
night, bright with almost full moon, that gave us fresh 
views of everything, and filled us with satisfied and 
glad, and sad and awful consciousness of beauty and 
magnificence. 

Sunday morning. Words are waste. Ko words can 
express the deep sense of beauty and grandeur which 
one time gladdens and then oppresses us. 

Last night, learning that there was no church in the 
valley and no regular religious service, a Cheshire 
clergyman, who had joined us on the way, and myself, 
agreed to have service in our hotel. He was to read the 
Morning Prayer of the Church of England, I was to 
preach. Our landlord readily undertook to send 
notices to the other hotels. 'So in the parlour 
of our white wooden house, with open doors 
and windows, the glorious sunshine all around 
.us, and the stillness of this wonderful valley, 
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and the Bolemniiy of thoee vast rooks, a number' 
of people came together from many nationB, people 
who neyer met before and never will again in this 
world, and we worshipped God in the beauty of holi- 
ness in His Temple, every whit of whudi utters His 
glory. At the dose of the service there were many 
expressions of thanlrfulneHS, and we felt it good on 
that Sabbath mom to associate thoughts of God the 
Saviour and His precious gospel with scenes of sur- 
passing earthly beauty. It was an occitsiou wuicti will 
not easily be efiEaced from the memory of many who 
were present. 

Monday morning. — Starting at six o'clock, we went 
to see the " Mirror Lake." This small sheet of water 
lies four or five miles from our hotel up the valley. 
Its banks are high; the sun, if he has yet risen, is not 
shining upon its still dark waters. Presently the sun 
shines on the surrounding rocks. Then both sides 
of the precipices are reflected with perfect distinctness 
in the Lake, so distinctly, indeed, as to make the image 
look more real than the substance. The banks and the 
grass and the shrubs and flowers upon them ; the 
broken rocks scattered about, tbe huge walls of the 
mountains, with trees growing on narrow ledges on their 
sides, the fine tints of the pink ejid grey granite, the 
lights and shadows of the crevices and angles^ all 
vividly reproduced below, corresponding exactly with 
the real banks and rocks above. It is a charming pic- 
ture but very evanescent. The sun shines over the 
shoulder of one of the hills, and the image on the 
mirror becomes broken and indistinct, and by and by 
hine alights on the lake, and is reflected in 
I sheen and nothing more, 
breakfast we went on horseback with a guide 
[ the canyon leading to Yemal and Nevada 
rhe road leads through the valley towards the 
jake, and then turns to the right and follows 
se of the Merced. The ascent soon begins. 
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From a brilliant flowery path you issue to rough b3ul- 
ders along a steep and nigged ascent by the rushing, 
foaming stream. You proceed through a gorge, grow- 
ing narrower and wilder at eyery step, till you come to 
Eegister Bock, where you pay 75 cents toll to the 
maker of the trail, and, if disposed, write or paint your 
name amongst thousands of names on the face of the 
rocks. A narrow footpath leads you by a short but 
difficult ascent to the foot of the Yemal Fall, whence 
you can ascend by flights of wooden ladders to the 
l^erada ; or you may take the trail upwards, as we did, 
on horseback — a long, winding, zigzag climb — ^until you 
come in sight of the Neyada Falls. You call at Snow's, 
where there is lunch and a crowd of people. It is a 
short distance to the basin into which the waters fall. 
It is rocky and rugged to reach, and not without 
danger ; but it is so charming as to lure you on until 
you are bathed in the mist and spray. Sitting on the 
rocks you listen to the wild music, and gaze on the sub- 
lime beauty as long as you can. Then you return. 
Giving horses into the care of the guide we walk back 
to Begister Bock, descending the ladders and coming to 
Yemal Falls, and so onwards until we reach our 
horsee, and return by the way we came. My friend, 
however, decides to remain at Snow's all night, that 
early next morning he may ascend " Cloud's Best," the 
highest point within reach from which a splendid view 
of the mountain range is obtained. The following 
evening he returned to the valley in high spirits, 
having ascended the mountain and walked back the 
whole distance from Snow's. Tuesday is spent in the 
valley. In the evening we go to see Mirror Lake by 
moonlight, but the moon is not exactly at the right 
age to give the full effect. 

On Wednesday morning we left the valley. This 
was to be our crowning excursion, and so it proved. 
The road winds round by Leidig's Hotel, under the 
foot of the Sentinel Bock, and by a long and oir- 
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eaitous trail brings us to the top of the mountfltti 
range enclosiDg the yalley. " Glacier Point " is the 
first stage. Here we have yiews of the Tallej below, 
looking sheer down a height of 3000 feet, every object 
distlnot, but dwarfed in size by the giddy distance. The 
falls are all visible from summit to base. Onien we go 
forward to the " Sentinel Bome.^' Here the view ex- 
pands wonderfully. The grand range of the Sierra 
Ifevada mountains, and the great foresti oome into 
view with the nearer mountain summits and the higher 
waterfalls, but the valley is hidden from our sight. 
Onwards we ride for miles and miles through the 
ancient forest until we oome to th^ place where we 
meet the stage which takes us back to Clark's. Here 
we spend the night, and early next morning the stage 
takes us on to Merced. 

Here we had our first specimen of American elec- 
tioneering. On arriving at Merced about six o'clock 
in the evening, we found in front of the railway 
station and hotel, on the broad platform between 
the station and rails, a small wooden erection, a 
covered stage, decorated profusely with flags, the ever- 
present ** Stars and Stripes." A band of music was 
playing, and cannon were fired. People began slowly 
to gather, and about eight o'clock the Hon. J. M. 
Oavis, candidate for the post of Deputy-Gbvemor, and * 
his committee made their appearance. Immediately 
Mr. Oavis began a very long and fluent, but not very 
eloquent oration. He informed his audience that 
there are now four parties in the State^-the Demo- 
cratic, the Kepublican, now fifteen years old ; the In- 
dependent, and the Temperance. Of the Temperance 
party he made very light, but set himself vigorously 
to abuse the Independent party, and charged it 
with mischievous policy, destructive of republicanism, 
freedom, and progress. He freely criticised its 
"ticket," one man especially, whose "character" he 
did not hesitate to assail in a style of personal abuse 
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utterly unknown on Eng'lish hustings, but quite com- 
mon here. ''There are some things said of him which 
it is for you to investigate. I do not say these things 
are true. They may or may not be ; but I state them 
for your examination." Then he told about dollars 
promised to the Good Templars but never paid ; about 
a lease of land obtained by fraud and fctlse represen- 
tation, &o., &o. ; and yet he repeated that he did not 
know whether these charges had any truth in them. 
" They' have been said, and I leave it to you to find 
out." Then followed a laudation of the Bepublioan 
party, and a parade of his own love of high principle 
'and of his honesty and entire integrity of moral and 
political life. . 

There was little demonstration on the part of the 
audience, and no enthusiasm. The band played at the 
close of the oration, and cannon fired again, and the 
people quietly dispersed. I was not favourably im- 
pressed with this example of American politics so far 
as the candidate was concerned. Probably the elec- 
tors would be as little influenced by his platitudes and 
egotism as I was. 

That same evening we left Merced, and travelling by 
railway southward came to Oaliente at half-past six 
next morning. There we took stage coach with six 
horses and drove across country, through a rough, 
hilly desert land for miles, then across immense 
plains, on which the skeletons of cattle were bleach- 
ing, and living herds were browsing. On we went 
all day, until we reached the mountains. GDhe last 
stage of this long day's journey was performed by 
moonlight, across hill and dale and mountain tor- 
rent, on a road that might well have been considered 
impassable even by daylight. It was a wild adventure, 
but we reached San Fernando in safety about mid- 
night. There a train was awaiting our arrival, and 
after twenty -three miles by rail we reached Los Angeles 
^i 145 in the morning. 
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In this city we met Mr. Stewart, to whom we had 
been introduoed by the British Consul at San Fran- 
oisco. He owns a large sheep ranch, about thirty miles 
from Los Angeles, whither he invited us to go ; but we 
were reluctantly obliged to decline. Mir. Stewart went 
with us to the heights above the town, whence we had 
a fine view of the surrounding country. There we saw 
the orange groves and orchards hi the distance, pre- 
senting a pleasant contrast to the brown and bare aspect 
of the hills and plains amidst which they stood. Be- 
f erring to the brown and withered plains, he pointed 
out what had escaped our observation. We had seen 
immense flocks of sheep and herds of cattle appa- 
rently feeding on dust and sand. Taking up a hand- 
ful of the dust, he showed us that it consisted of the 
seed burrs of the rich clover for which Oalifomia 
is famous. The clover grows very high, and in winter 
and spring affords ample pasture for unlimited flocks 
and herds. The summer comes, and bums the clover 
up, and it becomes so dry as to pulverise into dust in 
which the seed is thickly deposited. So abundant is 
this dry fodder as to supply food for the cattle all the 
summer through ; and it is owing to the oil which the 
seed contains that the Galifpmian wool is so valuable. 
I gathered some of the seeds, and intend to try if they 
will grow in Botherham. We rode out to San G-abriel, 
about nine miles distant, and drove through orange 
groves, vineyards, peach, olive, walnut, and apple 
orchards, and fields of pumpkins, squash, melons, and 
cucumbers. Captain Bous, to whom the largest orange 
grove belongs, raises horses as well as oranges, and we 
saw some scores of very fine animals. At San G^abriel 
is an old mission church of the South American Span- 
ish Catholics. It is a plain and bare neglected-look- 
ing place, and is said to be the oldest building on the 
coast. 

In the evening, I went to the sale of building plots 
in the new city — Santa Monica. This sale had been 
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exienrively adyerdsed for months proTiously in 
the San Francisco and other papers, and had 
excited much interest. Santa Monica was adrertised 
as "the coming city." It lies about eighteen miles 
west of Los Angeles, by the sea side. There is a good 
harbour and landing place, a fine sea view, and plea- 
sant climate, and it promises to be a large and flourish- 
ing city in 10 years' time. At present it consists of a 
large plot of land, beautifully laid out on paper in 
streets, and squares, and parks, and public buildings. 
The streets are all numbered, and blocks are reserved 
for university schools, hotels, and railway station. 
Water is to be laid on in three months, streets formed 
and wharves built. At the sale, lots went off at prices 
from 75 to 300 dollars. Two opinions On the subject 
divide the Los Angeles newspapers. One party broadly 
asserts that the promoters are rogues and sharpers, 
and the whole concern is a swindle. The other main- 
tains that it is one of the grandest and most valuable 
concerns going. Probably there is truth 'on both sides. 

Los Angeles does not bear a high character, and, as 
far as my observation extended, it deserves the charac- 
ter it bears. The population is a mixture of Spanish, 
Indian, Negro-Mexican, German, and American people. 
The drinking and billiard and gambling saloons are out 
of all reasonable proportion to the size of the dty. 
There are several churches — Episcopalian, Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist, Congregational — ^in which there was 
morning service only. Nearly all of them were dosed 
in the evening, and the city was given up to the theatres 
and the saloons. 

Leaving Los Angeles by stage coach on Monday 
morning at six o'clock, we had a hard day's ride to 
Santa Barbara, travelling about fifteen hours at a 
stretch ; more than one hundred miles over the roughest 
and dustiest road imaginable. We were suffidently 
weary to resolve to tarry here next day, rather than 
rise at four o'dook in the morning and travd 19 hours 
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oonseeutiTely, as we must do for our next stage. Santa 
Barbara is beautifully situated on the shore of the 
Padfio. It is quite a new town, has a population of 
5000 inhabitants, with handsome churches and school 
buildings, and a fine Oddfellows' Hall, in which is the 
nucleus of an excellent public library and a oommodi' 
ous reading room, where all the English reviews are 
found. The climate is extremely soft and beautiful. 
The existing hotels are large and comfortable, but a 
new one is in course of erection of yeiy large dimen* 
sions. It is built in the expectation that the city will 
become a plaee of great resort as a sanatorium, and the 
expectation seems well founded, for its situation and 
atmosphere are very attractive. Next morning we 
were on c^age ooaoh by' four o'dodc Leaving the. 
city before the sun rose, we began to ascend 
a mountain range in morning mist ; but we soon got 
above the mists, and from the summit of the hills we 
looked pver what seemed to be a vast sea, out of which 
the mountain tops projected. On we went across one 
mountain range after another, passing mid-day through 
Buona Ventura until we finally arrived at half -past 
eleven at night at St. Luis Obiipo. Our next day's 
stage was from St. Luis at six o'clock (morning) to 
Lowe's^ where we arrived at 8.15 at night ; and on the 
following day we rode from Lowe's to Soledad, from 
which place the railway has been opened to San Fran- 
cisco, where we arrived once more on Friday evening, 
having travelled about 450 miles from Los Angeles, 
and nearly all of it by stage coach. We had thus a 
fine opportunity of seeing the country, its hills and 
dales, its wild mountain ranges and its extensive 
plains. The land, as I have already said, is at 
this season of the year dried up and bare and desolate 
looking, but in winter and spring it is most beautiful in 
herbage and flowers. We saw many specimens of the 
curious cactus tffees growing almost like palms. The 
towns or cities^ or hamlets as wo ahoold call them, are 
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ittQfUy new and small— ilie hoases nearly all of wood-- 
lome of them are old mission stations or small Spanish 
tillages. There are few enclosures. Here and there is 
a corral or large cattle fold, and it is carious to see 
wild lookinir men and boys, on wUder horses, pursuing 
the cattle with the lasso, and driving them into the 
fold. Immense herds of cattle and sheep were scattered 
over the plains. One evening we saw the herdsmen 
lighting their camp fires, and preparing for the 
night's encampment in the midst of their as- 
sembled herds. The roads are very rough — 
often only trails across the country — sometimes 
however, in the mountain passes, they are constructed 
with a kind of rough and strong engineering skill that 
is quite admirable. The stage coaches are great lum- 
bering vehicles, seating nine persons inside, and one or 
two by the driver. One does not know whether to ad- 
mire most the horses or the drivers ; but they do perform 
extraordinary feats of locomotion. Their sole object 
si^ems to be to get over the ground, or ratiier through 
the space that intervenes between station and station. 
They rush on at such a pace, over rough roads and down 
steep hills, as if the wheels bumped from rock to rock 
without rolling on the ground, to the no small discom- 
fort of the passengers, who are performing a series of 
jumps from the seats upwards, bumjnng and jolting 
in a most extraordinary manner. There are curious 
oaUing places at tonvenient distances on the road. 
Kow there is a small wooden shanty on a hill side, 
where you stop to change horses and get 
breakfast. John Chinaman is the ostensible host, 
and he provides you boiled eggs, a tough beef- 
steak, a well-baked potato,- and- some not bad tea or 
coffee. Sometimes it is in a pretty vale by the side of 
a stream, where an Snglish or Scotch settler has a 
small farm. His wife gives you a limoh of ham and 
eggs, or chicken and potatoes, and tea or coffee. Or 
sometimes it is in a city, where there is a showy restau- 
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rant, and you get soup and all sorts of things not very 
nioe, but you a^-e hungry and thankful. You pay for 
your entertainment in so many "bits." The Cali- 
f omians have no great variety of coinage. They scorn 
the greenbacks, or paper currency of the States, and 
deal only in cash. But the half-dollar and quarter- 
dollar, that is the 50 cent, and 25 cent, piece, are the 
only coins in common use. The ** bit " is a mythical 
coin, value 12^ cents, sometimes represented by a 
10 cent piece. Our meals were charged a doUar or 
" 6 bits," 75 cents ; or " .4 bits," 50 cents, apparently at 
the discretion or humour of the host. I did once sus- 
pect, that when the charge was made by the hostess^ 
she would demand 6 bits, where her husband would 
have charged only 4 ; but perhaps I wrong the thrifty 
housewife. 

We did not see much ^amein the country, except 
quails — ^the Oalif omian partridge — which we saw in 
great abundance. We noticed some rabbits, and a 
species of hare here, called the " Jackass rabbit." There 
are wild deer and grizzly bears, but we saw none. The 
country is infested by the rattle-snake, the bite of 
which is deadly, and by other snakes comparatively 
harmless. The Tarantula, or large poisonous spider, 
the Tarantula hawk, and the scorpion also abound. 

The great wants of California are water and popu- 
lation. Labour is scarce and dear. In the cities 
fenfale eervants have from 25 to 40 dollars a month 
wages, besides their board. Farm servants in the 
country have 35 dollars and board. In San Frandsco, 
a printer's apprentice has for the first few months half 
a dollar, and afterwards 2^ dollars a day, and a jour- 
neyman has 6 dollars a day. 

On the whole, Calif omia is a grand country. Ex- 
tending along the Pacific coast nearly 750 miles from 
south-east to north-west^ with an average breadth from 
east to west of 250 miles, containing an area of 
137,500 square miles, nearly twice the size of Great 
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Britain ; it possesses all Tarieties of olimate aad of 
natural capability of production. Its mountain rangM 
comprise the Sierra Nerada and the coast range. Be- 
tween the two ranges lies a Talley of 600 miles in 
length, and SOarerage breadth, witharioh soilandwann 
olimate, producing all the fruits of a warm region and 
moretemperatedimes. Thelateral valleys, eleyated from 
1000 to 5000 feet aboTC the sea level, produce the more 
hardy fruits and grains common to the Northern States 
of the Union. A belt of gigantic timber, consisting of 
pines, firs, cedars, and oaks, extends the entire length 
of the Sierra Nevada range, supplying an inexhaustible 
quantity of timber. The mining district stretches 
along the same range, and extends on the north into 
the coast range, with a breadth of from 40 to 100 
miles. The great mineral belts are four in number. 
Between the agricultural plains and the first hills is the 
copper belt. Ascending ihe mountain range, we come 
to the silver and gold belt. The outcrop yields eight 
dollars of silver to the ton of selected rock, but at a 
depth of 400 to 600 feet the yield is 16 to 20 dollars a 
ton. At a depth of 2000 feet there is no sign of the 
metal giving out. The third belt is still higher— the 
limestone range, as distinguished from the slate and 
granite rocks. This is called the " Pocket" range, as 
the precious metals are found, not in continuous veins, 
but in pocket deposits. The last belt is high up in the 
Sierras. The ores in this region have a large proportion 
of base metal— sulphuret of iron, lead, zinc, and anti- 
mony — ^but they are rich in gold, and the rock in which 
they are foimd, quarts fissures crossing slate^ is so hard 
as to need little timber in working. The mines of 
gold, silver, quicksilver, iron, and coal, are very rich, 
and there is no reason to look for a speedy exhaustion 
of them. CaUfornia is also a^ great fruit producing 
country. The size to which its vegetables grow is 
somewhat incredible. Pumpkins weighing 260Ibs., 
beets lOOlbs., and carrots dOlbs. are common. The 
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apples, pears, strawberries, and peaches are exceed- 
iDghr fine. We f otind on the tables of the hotels, in 
the month of July, blackberries, cherries, raspberries, 
peaches, apples, pears, plums, grapes, currants; and 
besides these, apricots, prunes, lemons, oranges, citrons, 
limes, and other fruits are grown. The aggre^te 
yearly yalue of fruit passing through. San Francisco is 
said to be three millions of dollars. 
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Chaptkr X.— Oaliforniak Lakes— Virginia City 

AKD SiLYEB MiNES. 

It was on Monday morning:, Jnlj 26, that we finally 
left San Franeiwo to commence our journey across the 
Gontinent of America. Had we hegun and ended our 
journey without break, until we reached New York on 
the eastern shore, we should haTe continued in the 
oars exactly seven days and nights, traYclling con- 
tinuously except short stoppages for meals. B;it it 
was not our intention to do this. We crossed the Bay 
by the ferry to Oakland, and at once entered the cars 
of the Oetatral Padfio Bailroad. Leaying Oakland, 
Lathrop, and Stockton, we came to Sacramento, and 
noticed its fine situation on the American Biver and 
Sacramento ; its streets shaded abundantly with trees, 
its fine Capitol and other public buildings. Then we 
began to ascend the coast range of hills. There are 
few, scarcely any, tunnels, or deep cuttings ; the rails 
are laid on steep gradients, running on the roots and 
spurs of the mountains, and graduaHy ascending tibeir 
sides. We rounded Gape Horn, one of t^e huge 
mountain projections, under the precipitous side of 
which the line passes. It is a grand and imposing 
sight, and a great triumph of eng^eering skill. 
The road lies on a narrow ledge, which has been exca- 
vated from the mountain side by men swung from the 
upper parts in baskets. The gradient is from 66 feet 
above the sea level to 2450 feet at Colfax, and finally to 
7042 feet above the sea at Summit Station, and it attains 
this elevation within 100 miles. Summit Station is the 
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highest point on the Oentral Paoifio. It presents a 
grand yiew of the surroimding peaks of the Sierra 
Nevada all around. Here, at midnight, we leave the 
train and spend the night at the Station Hotel. At 
six next morning we once more commit ourselves to a 
Calif omian stage coach, and are driven over an inde- 
scrihahly wild coad, past Lake Donner, and through 
Truckee, to the head of Lake Tahoe. The neighhoor- 
hood of Donner Lake^ which is a picturesque sheet of 
water lying in a gorge of the Sierras, was the scene of 
a terrible tragedy. A Mr. Donner, with his wife and 
a number of emigrants, travelling together from Bli- 
nois to the Calif ornian plains, in 1846, were overtaken 
by a snow storm when they were near this lake. 
They were blocked up by the snow drifts, and were 
compelled to encamp and wait for spring. But long 
before the winter was passed their stock of provisionB 
was exhausted, and they were driven to the most fear- 
ful extremities. The dreadful tragedy, the full narra- 
tive of which seems too dismal to relate, has given its 
name to the lake. The locality is wild enough to be 
the scene of any horrors; but the lake^ as we were 
driven along its bonks on a lovely summer morning, 
was very charming. Truckee is a town which has been 
created partly by the railway and partly by the mines 
in the neighbourhood. It has about 6000 inhabitants, 
and does a large trade in timber. There are 21 saw 
mills in, or near it. 

Leaving Truckee we pursue the road that leads up to 
Lake Tahoe. A more beautiful drive can scarcely be 
imagined. The narrow road lies alongside the Truckee 
river, which at first moves on in a d^rk, deep, and 
silent mass ; but, as you ascend, it rushes down, torn 
and twisted, eddying and foaming in the wildest man- 
ner. On either side are the mountains of the Sierra 
Nevada, and down their sides from their snowy 
tops flow streamlets and cascades' that feed the river. 
It is impossible to describe the ever changing exquisite 
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scenery of the road, so Bedaded, so quiets so pio* 
tureeque, so grtaid ; after fifteen miles of 'varied but 
nnoeasing enjoyment, the stage ascends the last hill, 
crosses the riTer by a bridge, turns a comer of the 
wooded rooky hill, and Lake Tahoe is in full yiew. 
We are 6300 feet above the sea level, and yet we are 
in the midst of summer heat and beauty — summer 
and winter wedded together, for snow lies on the sur- 
rounding mountains. The Lake is exceedingly beauti- 
ful. It reminds us of Lake Leman. It is about 30 
miles long, and from 15 to 20 wide, and in some places 
is 1500 feet deep. Its bed, like the Valley of the 
Tosemite, has been depressed by volcanic action. Its 
water is exceedingly dear and soft. The outlines of 
the hills around are finely cut and sof tened with i^ 
film of enveloping haze. We find at the head of the 
lake a large and comfortable wooden hotel, several 
smaller ones, two or three small dw^ling houses, and 
trout-breeding sheds, and this is Tahoe Oity, and here 
we spent a day with extreme satisfaction. 

Next day we cross the Lake iti a steamboat^ which 
plies between "Tahoe Oity '' and G^lenbrook on the 
opposite shore, and also during the season steams 
round the lake for the gratification of visitors. Glen- 
brook is a small city of saw mills, from which immense 
quantities of timber are sent across the hills that rise 
abruptly behind it to the silver mines of Nevada. In 
crossing the lake, we pass out of the State of Gali- 
fomia into that of Nevada. A stage coach awaits us 
at Glenbrook, by whidi we travel on to Oarson City, 
the capital of Nevada. The drive can scarcely be de- 
scribed or imagined— the scenery is entirely dianged. 
The hills are bare, Ueak, barren, and wild ; the roads 
rough, steep^ and dusty. From hill to hill, on viaducts 
across the valleys, "flumes" have been erected to 
convey the timber that is used in the mines. The 
"flumes" are wooden channels through which water 
fltfWB, and as they have a steep incline, the logs of 
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wood nish down wiih gnat rapidity; iplailiing the 
water over the rides of the narrow channel. Oarson 
Oity Ilea on the Biver Oarson in the Talley. It is a 
new hat already oonaiderable town, with streets of 
shops, Tillas, ehurdhes, edacational institutions, a 
eiq»itol, and a large mint» where much of the ril?er 
found in the neighbourhood is ooined into "Trade 
Dollars,'' largely used in China and Japan. We stay 
here all night "by advioe,** as Virginia Oity, which is 
near, and the point to which we are travelling, has a 
bad repute amongst traTellers. All about Oarson there 
are immense stacks of timber and piles of firewood. 
The latter is bought and sold by '* cords." A cord of 
firewood oonsists of logs cut four feet long- piled to- 
gether in * heap, eight feet long and four 'feet bi^h. 
We get from Oarson to Virginia Oity by a railroad 
which winds up the rolling hills that lie between the 
two places. We are on a plateau of very high ground. 
On the rights at a conriderable distance from us, the 
riTcr Oarson flows in a deep rayine, beyond which the 
hil]^ rise agam suddenly on our left. A town, called 
Gold HiH, lies on the slope of an uprising mountain, 
OTcr the brow of whioh is Virginia Oity. Still further 
to the left^ frowning OTcr Gold Hill, and 2600 feet above 
it, stands Mount Davidson. Gold Hill and Virginia 
form really one city, 7000 feet above the sea. All 
around are spread hills and valleys, bare and forbid- 
ding enough on the surface, but rich underneath in 
precious metals. The hills consist of quartz and 
quartzide porphyry, in whioh the silver ore is largely 
found. At first the goldfinders confined themselves to 
the Oarson Biver. The sands on its bed were washed 
and sifted and yielded gold. Then they followed the 
river up the Oaayon, through which it flows, and 
began to trace the gold to its hidden sources, and they 
tracked it in veins to the high ground to which they 
gave the name of Gold Hill. Then they began to dig 
deep under the surfao^ and they found rilver and gold 
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In immense beds of qnartSi which were ^e richer in 
minerals the deeper they were explored. Some of the 
ore produces upwards of 125 dollars a ton, the total 
expenses of working it beiftg about 20 dollars a ton« 
There are now many richly productire mines, chiefly 
" the Virginia Oity Oons(iidated," the Belcher, Grown 
Point and Yellow Jacket^ the Gomstook and Ophir, 
the Amazon, and others. The '* Virginia Gonsoli- 
dated" was formed by the union of sereral smaller 
workings which, on account of the limited capital of 
their owners, could not be profitably worked. Now 
they are almost fabulously produotiTC. The " claims " 
of which it is composed are contiguous, and the com- 
pany owning and working them has been eminently 
successful. A single "claim'' is a strip of mineral 
land 1500 feet by 600 feet. The person who comes and 
settles on these hills fixes on a spot on which he intends 
to work, and ** claims'' it as his own. He must then 
put in his claim to the Local Land Office of the State, 
and afterwards to the Gentral Land Office in Washing- 
ton. He has to pay for the " Patent " or tide to the 
land at the rate of five dollars an acre. The expense 
of the claim amounts to 100 dollars, in addition to 
which the State Surveyor, who marks out the 
claim, gets 80 dollars. To expedite the business, 
and to smooth the way of the "Patent" from 
the local office to the central and back again to 
the "claimant," so that he may be secure of his 
title as quickly as possible, " grease " is needed, and 
this brings up the cost of each claim to about 500 
dollars. I suppose I need not define the word 
" grease " in this connection, although it may not be 
found in this sense either in Johnson or Webster. I 
tell the story as it was told me by one who had gone 
through the entire process, and found the thing 
needful and efficacious. Not more than one claim can 
be made by the same person, but contiguous claims can 
be bought up by a company or an inditidual, and this 
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was done in the ease of ike Virginia Oonsolidated. We 
went direct to the office of the company, and Mr. 
Mackey, superintendent and part proprietor^ who 
is reputed to be richer than the Bothschilds, gave 
as full permission to visit the surface works, and 
sent a man with us to explain eyerything. We saw 
the ore brought up from the deep shaft in trucks, 
which were wheeled away on rails to the crushing 
mills. When beaten down to powder the ore was 
taken to large rats, into which water was continually 
running and drained off. The heavy metal, like liquid 
lime, was conveyed to other vats, in which a quantity 
of quicksilver was placed. The 'Smalgam," formed 
of i^ver, gold, and quicksilver, is put into flannel bags 
and squeezed, when most of the quicksUver escapes. 
Then the amalgam is put into retorts, and the rest of 
the quicksilver is evaporated. The metal is then taken 
to a furnace, where it is molten and purified in cruci- 
bles over charcoal fires, and cast into ingots, which are 
afterwards weighed and stamped. I copied the stamp 
on one of the ingots which we saw moulded. Here it 
is:— 

4810 
02 1896.30 

Gold 045 fine 

Silver 940 fine 

Gold 8 1763.93 

Silver $ 2304.76 



(value) 4068.69 (dollars) 
This|fives the number of the ingot, its weight, the re- 
lative proportion of gold and silver, the value of each 
metal in the ingot and of the whole. The separation 
of the gold from the silver was a subsequent process. 
Of these ingots, some larger and some smaller, from 
460 to 480 are produced in this mine alone every 
month. The shareholders were receiving 10 dollars a 
month on each share as dividend. 
In the Yirginia Oonsolidated we saw the surface 
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worlcB only, bat this did not ntisfy oar ourioiity. We 
wanted to fee the underground operation% eo we went 
to the Yirginift Branch of the Bank of Oalif omia and 
obtained an introduction to the superintendent of the 
BeleherandYellow Jacket Mlnee, Mr. Hopking,by whom 
we were politely reoeived. The foreman of the works was 
requestddto conduct us through all the workings. First 
we were taken to see the machinery. Then we went 
to an office in which were priyate roomi^ where we left 
our clothes and put on a dress provided for us — changing 
every thing. In workman's suit, boots and hat» we 
came to the mouth of the pit, and standing four of us 
on a stage quickly descended the shaft Am we were 
lowered a stifling heat came up the pit, but we were 
prepared for it. Down we went 850 feet to the bottom 
of the shaft, but not to the end of our journey. We 
had to crouch in a truck, which ran down an incline 
through a low tunnel for 450 feet more, and then down 
a series of steep ladders, until we got to a depth of 
more than 1400 feet. Here we came upon the 
men who were digging the quarts and sending 
it up to the surface. Here it was very hot, 
and the men were working with only a pretence 
of clothing. Brerywhere there was a supply of ice- 
water in large filter-like vessels, to which the men had 
access. The foreman told us that the men work eight 
hours in relays, which are continuously going on all 
seven days of the week, and every man or boy who 
goes down this pit begins with four dollars a day. I 
ventured to ask him if they were in need of hands ? 
Oh yes, he says, quite understanding me, we Will set 
you on to-morrow, at four dollars, if you like. When 
we returned to the office to dress, our condition was as 
if we had been in a Turkish bath ; we^ound there a 
warm and cold bath and refreshments provided, and 
we left the Belcher mines assured that we were *' en- 
tirely welcome" for the attention, and ''not at all" 
obliged to them for it. 
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BeloM iMTing YiiginU Ckty, ^re dimbed up the brow 
of the hill o» the side of which it is built» for the pur- 
poseof seeingthe singularTiewwhiohthe ooimtry around 
preseats. It is remarkably pietoresque^ batstraoge 
and wild. In the city itself there ai» ohurohesand 
publie bttildingi^ and there is one long, crowded street 
with good shops, all of wood. The wild hills around 
are deep red and yellow in aolour, and all but entirely 
bare. Through openings in the hills long vistas of 
country a^^iear. The deep vaUey of the Oarson Biyer, 
on the banks of which are many crushing mills^ cuts 
the landscape into two parts. No smoke hangs over 
city or mills. The air is marvellottsly pure. The sun 
is setting gloriously, and diffusing brilliant colours over 
sky and earth. Altogether, it is a strange scene. But 
one must reluctantly add that Virginia Qty is not a 
paradise. The Sunday labour, the faro tables^ the 
whisky saloons, frequent acts of violence, open im- 
morality, and easy divorce, are some of the dark 
shades which must be put in if the picture is to be true 
to the life. 

Leaving Virginia Oity, we came by rail through 
Carson, and onwards to Beno, a statiimon the Central 
Pacific Bailway, where we again entered the oars» and 
pursued our journey eastwards. 

The next stage of our journey from Beno to Ogden, 
a distance of 590 miles, occupied from three o'doek on 
Friday morning, July SOth, to eight o'clock on Satur- 
day moming, a space of twenty-nine hours. Whilst we 
slept the train was rapidly descending from the heights 
ol the Sierra Nevadas^ and leaving behind it mountains 
and torrenti^ and pines, to enter upon the dreary 
Alkali plains, destitute of water, and variegated only 
with sage bushes and ant hills. The numerous stop- 
ping places are mostly insignificant stations for taking 
in. water and fuel, or are important only as points of 
departure to more interesting spots. From the rail- 
way train one does not see the agiionltoral or the 
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minwal xmoommi of tliQ Slate of V«^% thvougli 
frhich we am pawing. Bat at diitanoea of SO to 160 
laileB oa ekher dde of the line, tfaeie are TaUeja eapaUe 
of ooltivalioD, and of produoing grain and tegetaUei 
of every kind. Xbey now afford gmdag to thoaaaoda 
of oattle and sheep. Gfhere an alao mining distrioU 
of great wealth, both north and south of the line. 
From Winnemnoea, where the inailway company haa 
large workshops^ daily eoaohes start for Boise Oity, 
£uadisa» Oamp M*Dermott^ Battle Greek, and SiWer 
City. At Argenta ooaohes eonneot with Aosten,. Bel- 
mont^ Besse Eiier Mines, and "The Eureka OonsoU- 
dated." Hear Palisade we pass the rooks eaUed ''The 
Palisades." They are bold and predpitoas mountains, 
rearing their grand heads more than a thousand feet 
abo?e us, aa we roll along close to their base on either 
side of us. Then wepaasbyOarlinandBlko, andoome 
to the fertile Humboldt Valley, through whidh the 
ouriout Humboldt Biver flow% until its eourse is stopped 
by the mountains^ and it is lost in the sands of the i^auou 
Btill descending, we pass Toano, the last station in Ne- 
vada, and ICatlin, the fint in Utah; and we ave now 
in the centre of the Great Amerieaii Desert^ which 
axtflndsoTcr an area of sixty miles square, and pro- 
dueea nothfaig to sustain animal life. Ividently it was 
formerly part of the bed of the great Salt Lain, along 
the shores of which we axe soon carried. Thia 
lake, like the iDead Sea of Palesiitte, haa ao oaUet» and 
is BO salty that no living thing can exist ki it. UnUke 
the Dead Sea» which is 1800 feet below the level of the 
ICeditenanean, the €h»at Salt Lake is neariy 4000 
feet above the sea leveL It contains numerous island^ 
one of which is fifteen nules long. The scenery around 
the lake is very flneb and doubtlesB before long the 
shore and tiiie islands will become favourite places of 
summw resort. 

At eight oUock, on Saturday moniing^ wa arrived 
atOgdan, Jjcavfaigthamaiiiliae^weentartbecaniof 
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the Utah Central Bailway, and traTd abont thirty- 
tiz milei in two hourt, to the headquarten of the 
MctmxmM, Salt Lake City, where we arrive at 11.S0, 
making allowance for 45 minutes differenoe between 
Ogden time and that of San Eranoisoo^ and 45 minutes 
for breakfast and ehange of trains at Ogden. 

The situation of Salt Lake Oity is singularly pio- 
turesque and beautiful. It lies in a great yalley ex- 
tending dose to the base of the Wasatch Mountains ori 
the north, with a splendid stretch of yiew to the south, 
of more than one hundred miles of plains, beyond 
whieh are the sharply defined rugged mountains, 
whose peaks are covered with snow, and whose grand 
outlines — wild and jagged, abrupt and conical — are 
sbgularly dear in the yast distance ; the Salt Lake, 
with its hilly islands^ forming an important part of 
this most beautiful andimpressiye landscape. 

The city itself, its buildings, its inhabitants, and their 
history and ways, have been so often described that 
you will not care to add another account of them to 
those which have already appeared in your columns . 
and I have elsewhere narrated my adventures in the 
city. Starting again from Ogden on Monday morn- 
ing, August 2nd, we pursue our eastward journey, and 
soon begin to ascend the heights which lead over the 
Bocky Mountains. The wild grandeur of these, moun" 
tain passes baffles all description. The road winds up 
amongst huge rocks and lofty mountains, over narrow 
and frightful gorges, through Devil's gate, Weber 
Oanon, and Echo Canon, and repeatedly affords the 
most magniilcent and thrilling scenes, until we come 
to Castle Bock, at an elevation of 6240 feet^ and 
Wasatch, where there are several long tunnels cut 
through solid rock; and on to Aspen, which is 7463 feet 
high, and so onwards over a rough highland country 
until we come to Sherman, 8235 feet, the most elevated 
railway station in the world. For hours, and for 
hundreds of miles, the traveller might ait on the steps 
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outside the can, and enjoy the pure air and the wild 
■oenery. Onoe we stop in the midit of a wide plateau 
7000 feet high, to leaye the oare and rush acroes the 
rough ground to drink, of a pure limpid spring of 
natural toda water. Now and then we watch the 
movements of a herd of deer crossing the wild hills. 
At the small stopping stations where we take in water 
and wood, we encounter bands of Indians who have 
free passage on the cars. The prairie dog, the lizard, 
the jackass rabbit, and the ground squirrel are the 
noticeable animals. One sees also the great defences 
which have been made along the mountain reaches to 
protect the line from snow drifts, and miles after miles 
of shedding for the same purpose. 

We have now passed from the territory of Utah 
into Wyoming. Then we proceed through the State of 
Nebraska to Omaha, the principal city between Chicago 
and San Francisco. It is the terminus of the Union . 
Pacific Railway which connects at Ogden with the 
Central Pacific. The city has grown tery rapidly. In 
1860 it had scarcely 2000 inhabitants, whereas now it 
musthaTe more than ten times that number. A yery 
fine bridge across the Missouri connects the Union 
Pacific line with four or Hre competiog lines from 
Omaha to Chicago. We select the Chicago and north- 
western route, and passing through the States of Iowa 
and Illinois we reach Chicago, haying trayelled on the 
line continuously from Monday morning to Thursday 
evening, a distance of 1975 miles. Who has not heard 
of Chicago, and read its extraordinary though brief 
history ? So recently as the year 1830, Chicago consisted 
of fifteen houses, and a population in all of 100 per- 
sons, whites, half-breeds, and blacks. It was incor- 
porated as a city in 1837, when the population had 
increased to 4170. In 1847 it had grown to 16,859 ; 
in 1855 to 80,023; in 1865 to 178,539 ; and at the 
present time it is said to exceed 450,000. Situated on 
Lake Miehigan and on the Chicago Slyer, itoommu- 
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nioates with the Laka Slystem, with the Mississippi and 
the Gulf of Mexico^ and the iilantic It ii probahly 
the greatest grain and cattle and timher market in the 
world. In 1872, the grain exports exceeded fifty-four 
millionf of huihels ; heads of cattle, 684,075 ; sheep, 
300,000; hogs, 3,488,628. 

When the great fire took place in 1871, an area of 
more than 3^ square miles^ about 2100 acres, of streets 
and boildings was consumed, being about £40,000,000 
worth of property, and yet as we drove about the city 
in many directions we saw very few traces of the 
calamity. Here and there a gap with blackened ruins ; 
here and there a church or public building which had 
not been restored ; but nearly all the burnt district 
had been covered with structures more handsome and 
durable than those which had been destroyed. 

We spent two or three days in -visiting the chief 
places of interest, especially the stockyards, which are 
seTersl miles away from the city. There are seyeral 
theological seminaries, belonging reepectiyely to the 
Ck>ngregationali8ts, the Baptists^ and the Presbyterians. 
Some of the churches are very fine. On the Sunday 
I heard Dr. Patton and Dr. Septimus Gladden, from 
New York. Dr. Patton's discourse would form an 
admirable review or magazine article, " How to deal 
with seeptios." Dr. Gladden's discourse was a popu- 
lar lecture on "Hard times, and how to mend them." 
The Chamber of Commerce is a fine building, and 
when we yisited it about midday it was filled with an 
ea^er excited crowd of buyers and sellers. The hotels 
are numerous and large ; about 20 have been erected 
since the fire, at a cost of £2,000,000. Altogether 
Chicago is a magnificent city, and its citizens are pos- 
sessed of extraordinary energy and enterprise. 

From Chicago to Detroit, by the Michigan Central 
Railway, a distance of 284 miles, we trayerse a fine 
agricultural country, but not particularly striking or 
beautiful. The line mns through sereral dense woods 
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ftnd along windiDg riTen. At night the numerous fire * 
fliee and glow worms in the woods had a yery pretty 
effect* and by day there is an air of comfort and 
prosperity throughout this district. But there is 
little for a traveller to notice or to record. We did 
not remain in Detroit^ but went straight on, 
230 miles, into Canada, passing by new towns 
with strangely old and familiar names— Windsor, 
Chatham, Bothwell, Glencoe, IJondon, Dorchester, 
Paris, Dundas, Hamilton, Grimsby, as unlike 
their namesakes as they can possibly be. The scenery 
is by no means attraotiTe, and we are longing to get to 
the end of our journey, for we are trayelling fast to- 
wards the goal of our eager expectation. About two 
o'clock on Tuesday afternoon we leaye the rails at 
Suspension Bridge, a small town of that name at the 
end of the suspension bridge which crosses the Niagara 
Biver, then we are conyeyed in an omnibus a distance 
of two miles, and find ourselyes at the Clifton Hotel, 
on the Canada side of thereat Niagara Falls. 
This is the grandest sight we haye yet beheld. It ia 
• the climax of all spectacles. Nothing so impressive, so 
fascinating, so wondrously beautiful, and yet so sub- 
limely terrible as this have I seen before, or expect to 
see again. I saw on all sides and from many points 
the different parts of this maryeUous scene. The im- 
pression on the mind and memory must last for ever. 
Here we might have tarried long and found it in- 
creasingly difficult to tear ourselves away. My com- 
panion remained some days longer than I did, 
whilsc I paid a visit to my son at Ottawa< To 
reach that city we go by rails from Niagara to 
Queenstown on Lake Ontario, and then cross the lake* 
by steamer to Toronto, and thence by the Grand Trunk 
Bailway to Freecott Junction, and changing cars there 
proceed by branch line to Ottawa^ or taking another 
steamer at Toronto over the lake by Kingston and the 
river through the Thousand Isles to Prescott. I spent 
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about seveD hours in Toronto, \rhere I found an old 
Botherham friend. Under his guidance I yisited the 
TJniyersity, a yery excellent building:, in a large park 
\rith noble ayenues of trees branching oUt in yarious 
directions towards the city ; Osgoode Hall, in \rhich 
the Courts of Law are held and which contains a yery 
fine law library ; the Normal school and education 
offices and other public buildings. The city is the 
largest and the finest in the province of Ontario. It is 
said that eighty years ago the site of this busy city was 
inhabited by two Indian families only, and now there 
is a population of about 80,000. It struck me a? one 
of the pleasantest and most English -looking towns that 
I had seen on the American Continent. 

Ottawa is about 270 miles from Toronto. It stands 
on the Biyer Ot'awa, into which, nitar the city, the 
Bideau and the Gatineau both fall. It is beautifully 
situated on a high ground, commanding extensiye 
forest and riyer yiews. The Parliament and Gt-oyem- 
ment Buildings giye a yery imposing appearance to 
the city as it is approached by rails, or riyer, or road. 
Since the selection of Ottawa as the capital of Canada, 
the seat of Goyernment, and the residence of the 
Goyernor-General, it has greatly expanded, and is still 
growing fast There are many points of interest in 
the scenery of the neighbourhood. Near the city im- 
mense stacks of lumber and large timber and saw mills 
are prominent features* The church and school build- 
ings are numerous and excellent. A section of the 
population here is Canadian French, and there is a 
large Boman Catholic Church. 

• From Ottawa, a week later, we went to Montreal, by 
rails to Prescott, and thence by steamboat on the St. 
Lawrence. The sail is pleasant aod exciting. The 
scenery is pretty, but not peculiarly striking, but what 
giyes special interest to the day's sail is the shooting 
of the rapids on the riyer. Seyeral times we perform 
this curiotis exploit. The principal rapids are the 
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Gallopes, LoDg Saolt, the Cedars, and La Ohine. It 
is only aboe 1840 that the steamers have made this 
mer passage. The pilots are still Indian^ and their 
aooura^ in steering the ressels is maryelloos. The 
feat is thrilling, but hitherto no fatal accident has 
happened in performing it. 

Montreal may be regarded as the commercial 
metropolis of British North America. The Indian 
name of the village \rhich occupied the present site 
was Hoohelaga. The present name is deriyed from the 
mountain at the base of which the city is built, which 
was called *' Mont Boyal" by Jacques Gartier, the first 
European yisitor, in 1535,. perhaps on account of the 
magnificent prospect which it affords. The city 
extends for two miles along the Eiyer St. Lawrence, 
and with its fine streets, its beautiful villas, its glitter- 
ing roofs and domes, its tall spires and lofty towers, 
the grand mountain and the noble rivers which sur- 
round it ; the islands in the river, the fine outlines of 
the far-distant hills of Yermont and New Hampshire, 
form together a view which is scarcely surpassed by 
any on the continent of America. 

The Yictoria Bridge which spans the St. Lawrence 
is the great object of interest^ and is certainly a noble 
structure. It is nearly two miles long, and cost about 
a million and a quarter sterling. The Mont Boyal 
Cemetery is very beautiful. The McGill College is 
finely situated near the base of the mountain, and 
possesses a noble library greatly enriched by the 
generosity of Mr. Peter Bedpath, one of the 
many patriotic citizens of Montreal. Our visits 
to the three cities of Canada, Toronto, Ottawa, and 
Montreal were made singularly pleasant by meeting 
with old friends uid warm hospitality. 

From Montreal to Quebec is a pleasant night's journey 
by steamer on the St Lawrence. We go on board a large 
and comfortable river vessel at 7 o'clock in the evening, 
and arrive at Quebec at eight the next morning. We 
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Tisit the citadel on the summit of Mount IMai&ocicI, 
and stroll over the esplanade^ and the ramparts^ and 
the chief etreeta of the upper town. The view i« re- 
markably fine, and the neighbourhood ii crowded with 
historic spots and memories. The dty was founded 
by Champlain, in 1608, and finally came into Britirii 
possession on its capture by Wolfe and its gallant de- 
fence by Montcalm in 1759. The obelii^ erected to 
the joint memory of these two antagonistic heroes 
stands in the garden, near the esplanade. The Plains 
of Abraham, on which is the spot where General 
Wolfe fell, are easily reached, and here is 
another monument, of bronze, to the memory of 
the same two warriors. Ecclesiastical buildings, es- 
pecially Boman Catholic churches andconyents are 
numerous and large. The lower city lies at the 
base of the high promontory, and the ascent from 
it to the upper city is by a very steep, winding street. 
In the lower town are the Banks, the Bxchange, Post 
Office, and chief commercial establishments; on the 
river there are numerous vessels and immense timber 
rafts. About nine miles below Quebec are the 
Falls of Montmorency. We come to the place by a 
driye through what is like one long street, stretching 
nearly the whole of the distance, and inhabited chiefly 
by French Canadians, or " Habitants'' as they are 
called. The falls are well worth a visit, and still more 
are the curious " steps" which one finds a mile or two 
up the Montmorency Birer amongst the woods. The 
limestone rocks lying in horizontal strata have been 
formed by the action of the river into fiights of natural 
steps from the high banks down to the water's edge. 
The river winds and bends, and when the visitor de- 
scends the steps he seems to be enclosed in an amphi- 
theatre of great beauty. Indeed, there is here the 
most charming river, rock, and forest scenery I ever 
beheld. 
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OnAFTER XI. 

The White Mountains— Lake Ohamplain — Boston 

— PlymouthEock— Philadelphia— Washington — 

New York. 

1 need not dwell on our route from Qaebee to the 
White Mountains in New Hampshire. Theg^reater 
part of the long railway journey was performed by 
night. Early in the morning we came to Island Ponds^ 
the frontier station between Canada and the United 
States, where our luggage was examined by the 
Customs* officers. At Gorham we left the cars for a 
stage coach ride of eight miles to Glen House, a very 
fine and comfortable hotel, situated beautifully in a 
Talley encircled with lofty mountains, the most promi- 
nent of which are Mounts Washington, Adams, Clay, 
Madison, and Jefferson, the first more than six thoa« 
sand, and the others more than fire thousand 
feet high. On the Saturday, in this pictu- 
resque and seduded spo^ we had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the farourite American game of 
Base Ball played yery skilfully by a set of students 
from G-orham College, against another set from 
HarTard Uniyersity. Here also we met with a 
practice which certainly is not found in Bngland. The 
waiters in this hotel were nearly, if not quite, aU of 
them students from the Haryard Uniyersity of Cam" 
bridge, near Boston. When we ascended Mount 
Washington we found that the waiters in the hotel on 
tlie summit were chiefly ladies, whose permanrat ooca* 
pation was that of teachers in the public schools, or 
goyemeeses in families. The hotels in this pleasing 
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Bummer resort are open only for three or four 
months in the sammer, and as ^e Oalleges are closed 
daring the same time the young men and women 
.engage themselves as waiters for one or two months or 
longer, and so have the benefit of fine mountain air, 
save the expenses of living during the raoation, and 
return to college or sdiool refreshed in health, and 
replenished, instead of impoverished, in purse. They 
certainly make very good waiters, far more efficient 
than the Irish in San Francisco and New York, and 
much more pleasant than the negroes of Boston and 
Washington. They are, of course, treated with con- 
sideration by the gyiests. It is made apparent 
on both sides that this kind of service is not 
a degradation. Glen House is the only re- 
sidence in this romantic spot From it many 
charming excursions can be made to attractive scenes^ 
■ueh as the Notch, a gorge or rift in the mountains, 
which rise on either side to the height of 2000 feet ; 
the gorge in one place, called the Gateway, is only 22 
feet wide, and the Saco river runs through it ; Gleo 
illlia Fall, Crystal Cascade, and Tuckerman*s Bavine. 
On the Sunday afternoon, as there was no church near, 
we held a service in the hotel, the student^waiters 
forming the choir, and I preached with a large propor- 
tion of the guests and servants for a congregation. 
Next day we ascended Mount Washington by coach, 
on a good road, with an average grade of 12 feet in 
100. We spent the night on the summit^ and early 
next morning, at 4.30, we were on the high platform 
on which the hotel stands to see the sun rise. The 
view was not very favourable. There is a grand pano- 
rama of rolling mountains — ^Che White Mountains, 
the Franconia, and the Green MounV^ns. The dark 
blue hills all lay in morning shade and mist Bands 
of colour, grey, rose» purple, girded the horizon. 
Soon tibe deep red edge of the sun rose above a thick 
band of purple cloud, showed his entire disc for a 
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moment or two, and then entered into another oloud, 
looking in the transition heayy and dull, as if he was 
not quite awake. We could look steadily at him. All 
the Eastern hemisphere is grey, and the hills become 
mistier and darker. The yalleys are seen through 
openings in the clouds below us, and we can even see 
the white wooden houses far away in the deep distance. 
G-len House is distinctlir Tisible miles below. Once 
more the red line of the sun's disc emerges over the 
ditrk cloud, then his entire lurid circle, which quickly 
fades into yellow glare, and then into bright dazzling 
white. Tbe opposite hiils are now tipped with faint 
rose and golden light. White mists spread over the 
Talleys and begin to roll up the hill sides, and pre- 
sently there spreads before us a confused mass of 
cloud, mist, and mountain mingled together in form so 
steady and compact as to c(»iyince us that there will 
be no clear yiew of this grand mountain scenery that 
day. So at eight o'clock we take the cars of the 
Hount Washington Bail way and descend by this singu- 
lar line to the base of the mountain. The grade is 
exceedingly steep, being 3596 feet in three miles, and 
in places it is one foot in three. The track has three 
rails bolted to a trestlework of heavy timber. The 
centre rail of wrought iron is like a ladder, with 
rounds four inches apart. Into these a cog wheel fits, 
and pulls the train up or drags it down tbe mountain. 
There aresereral self-acting and independent breaks to 
secure the train. The carriage seats are so arranged 
as to be horizontal whatever may be the inclination of 
the track. The three miles are performed in an hour 
and a half. 

At the base we proceed by stage coach to Fabyan's, 
oyer a road leading through the forest, in which wild 
raspberries and blackberries are plentiful. From 
Fabyan's we take rails to Twin Mountain House, where 
we remain the rest of the day. This is the hotel much 
resorted to by Ward Beedher and his admirers. He 
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comes to escape hay feyer, from which these splendid 
mountains and Talleys are exempt, and he has usually 
a large company of satellites fluttering^ about, if not 
rcTolTing around him. On the grounds of the hotel 
a Tery large tent is pitched, like that of a traTClling 
circus, . and for six or eight Sundays thousands of 
people are brought by trains from great distances to 
hear him discourse in it. Our brief acquaintance with 
him and his ways -did not induce me to dissent from 
the general opinion of judicious Americans that, in the 
circumstances, he might hare pursued a much less 
obnoxious, if more unobtrusiTe, course. 

On Wednesday morning, September 1, we left Twin 
Blountain House by rails, passing through Littleton 
and Woodsyille, out of New Hampshire, to Wells 
Biver, in Yermont, and onwards by the Connecticut 
and Passumpsic Railway to Newport, at the head of 
Lake Memphremagog, a beautiful sheet of water 35 
miles long, partly in Termont, partly in Canada. 
Sitting on the verandah of the hotel oyerlooking the 
lake and the surrounding mountain scenery, we haye 
the benefit of American business oratory, audible from 
the open doors and windows of the large drawing room, 
in which there is a meeting of the shareholders of the 
Passumpsic Railroad. The chairman is a candidate 
for re-election, and he does not leaye it to his fellow- 
directors to speak all his praise or to the shareholders 
to discoyer all his merits. He gains his election neyer- 
theless. We proceed to Biohford, bordering on Canada, 
where we spend the night, and early next morning 
trayel through St. Albans to Burlington, where we take 
steamer on Lake Champlain, the beauties of which it 
would take long time to describe. From Burlmg* 
ton to Tioonderoga, ayoyage of about four hours, there 
u a succession of charming yiews of the hills of leafy, 
picturesque Yermont on the one side, and of the 
strangely weird and wild region of the Adirondack 
Mountains in New York State on the other. 
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We leave the lake steamer at Fort Ticonderoga, a 
Btronghold erected by the French in 1766, taken from 
the English in the BcTOlutionary War in 1775, and 
retaken and destroyed by General Burgoyne shortly 
after. Remaining some hours at Whitehall, tarrying 
all night at Butland, we pass through charming river, 
woodland, and agricultural scenery by Bellows Falls, 
where the river Connecticut makes fine play; by 
Keene, one of the handsomest small towns in the States ; 
and by Fitchburg, an enterprising manufacturing 
place in Massachusetts ; and so, late in the evening, 
arrive at Boston, and take up our abode at the 
American House. 

Boston is in many respects the most interesting of 
the great American cities. Its historical associations, 
the part which it has played in the formation and pro- 
gress of the great Bepublic, the spirit and enterprise of 
its people, its commercial importance, the architecture 
of its streets and buildings, the beauty of its site and 
scenery ; and above all, its numerous educational and 
literary facilities, its benevolent establishments, its in- 
numerable libraries and learned societ'es, its periodicals 
and newspapers (more than 100 in number), and the 
social culture of its citizens, have won for it the well- 
deserved name of "the Athens of America." Of 
course, we drove to Bunker Hill Monument; the 
Soldiers' Memorial ; Washington's Tree ; Longfellow's 
house in Cambridge, formerly Washington's ; and to 
the extremely beautiful Mount Auburn Cemetery. 

We went through the charming park and common 
and public garden, and visited the Pilgrim Hall, the 
Congregational Library, and Harvard University, with 
its new magnificent Memorial Hall, erected in honour 
of the Harvard men who perished in the recent war. 
One day I went from Boston to Andover to see the famous 
Theological Seminary, whence proceeds the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, the Biblical Repository, and the able works of 
Professors Moses Stuart and Edward Robinson, and 
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seYOFftl othen. The town of Andover is yery plea* 
sanUy situated and has a population of about 5000. 
It has eight churches, fiye of them being Congrega- 
tional, one Baptist, one Methodist^ and one Episcopal. 
The Phillips Academy, one of the largest and best 
classical schools in New England, is in close connec- 
tion with the college. There is also a superior 
seminary for young ladies. In one of the houses 
appropriated to the Professors Mrs. Beecher Stowe 
wrote many of her books. Be^ently, a very fine build- 
ing has been erected by the munificence of three 
Scotch merchants for the Taluable and extensiye 
library, and a new college chapel is now in course of 
erecticoh 

Of course, also, we went to Plymouth to see the 
landing place of the Pilgrim Fathers. This place we 
took on our journey from Boston to New York, leaving 
the main line at South Abington, and returning to the 
same point after seeing Plymouth. This small, quaint^ 
old-fashioned town possesses deep historic interest^ 
and is yisited yearly by thousands of the descendants 
of those brave refugees who, two hundred and fifty 
years ago, crossed the Atlantic and found here their 
first and final resting place. It abounds in memorials 
of the past. The Pilgrim Hall contains relics from 
the '* Mayflower," and from the English and New 
England Homes of the Fathers. The Court House 
holds documents of singular interest — the original 
charter of the colony, given by King James in 1629, 
with the Great Seal attached to it ; the law of trial by 
jury in 1623; the first customs law in 1626; books 
belonging to Governor Bradford, &o., &c. The rock 
on which the pilgrims landed is stiU identified and 
covered with a canopy. Burial Hill contains the 
graves of pilgrims and their tombstones, carved with 
honoured names and touching memories. Here also 
are remains of watch towers and forts. The view 
from it is very fine. Nor is the review less grand. 
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Looking back two centuries and a half ago to that 
feeble band of exiles, who could hare dreamt for 
them such a future ? This great American peo- 
ple, spreading oyer this vast continent, and the 
men of New England everywhere taking the lead 
and giving character and energy to the whole, 
pervading with their influence the commerce, the 
literature, the politics, and the religion of all the 
States; and through them affecting the social, 
political, and religious life of the world. 

We travelled onwards to New York by railway to Pall 
Bi?er and Newport (in Bhode Island), and thence by 
the magnificent Fall Biver steamer. The Bristol, 
which contains accommodation for 700 flrst-dass 
passengers, and is fitted up in right royal style. Its 
companion vessel, The Providence, is equally splendid. 
We landed at New York early on Wednesday morning. 
The same day, at 3.45, we took train for Philadelphia, 
where we arrived at six o'clock. Our visit to this 
interesting city was far too hurried. Its situation 
between the two rivers, the Delaware and the Schuyl- 
kil ; its vast area, extending for more than twenty 
miles from north to south, and eight from east to west ; 
the symmetry and elegance of its streets; the beauty of 
many of the private houses, built of white marble ; the 
number and magnificence of ita public buildings, iJso of 
white marble and granite ; its numerous hotels, churches, 
municipal, educational ,and charitable institutions; its 
parks and cemeteries, and especially its historical 
memorials and associations, make this city of Penn — 
this "Quaker City," this "Qty of Brotherly Love," 
by far the most attractive and beautiful of all the 
American cities. 

The most interesting object to the casual visitor is 
the State House or Independence Hall, in which on 
July 4th, 1776, the declaration of Independence was 
adopted by Congress and publicly proclaimed from 
the steps on the same day. The room has been pre* 
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Mrred in the same condition as it was in that day. 
Here also is preserved the old '' Liberty Bell," brought 
originally from England, but recast in America. It 
was the first bell rung in the United States to cele- 
brate the Declaration. It bears the inscription : — 

** Proclaim liberty throughout the land to all the 
people thereof." 

It is said that when it had rung the Proclamation on 
that day it was cracked, and has never rung anything 
since. Fairmount Park is worth a visit for its own 
sake^ still more as the site of the forthcoming exhibi- 
tion. It covers an ai«a of 1618 acres. From the top 
of G-eorge's hill a magnificent panoramic view is ob- 
tained of the park, the city, the rivers, and the sur- 
rounding country. The exhibition buildings are 
already far advanced in construction, and are very 
imposing. Besides the temporary erections, there are 
some fine permanent memorial buildings^ intended 
to commemorate the centenary of the existence 
of the Independent States. There can be no 
doubt that next year thousands and tens of 
thousands of persons, from all parts of America 
and of Europe, and from many parts of Africa and 
Asia* will be delighted with this splendid park and 
dty, even if the exhibition itself should not prove so 
successful as it gives all promise to be, 

Washington is shorn of most of its interest during 
the time that Congress is not sitting. The Capitol is 
the great object of attraction, and is [really a fine 
building on a magnificent site. 

On the west bank of the Potomac, fifteen miles below 
Washington, stands Mount Yemon, almost sacred to 
Americans as the home and tomb of General Washing- 
ton. The estate, which remained in the possession of the 
General's descendants, was purchased a few years ago 
by subscription, and presented to the nation. 
The houses which is of wood, painted white, 
stands on a hill commanding a fine view. 
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It contains many relics of the Wasbineton 
family, military and household furniture, articles of 
dress, portraits, &c., and also the key of the old French 
Bastile presented by Lafayette. There is a fine 
Magnolia tree which was planted by Washington. We 
were presented with a couple of peaches which were 
grown on trees that belonged to him. The sail from 
Washington to Mount Yemon and back is a pleasant 
excursion. In the hotels both of Washington and 
Philadelphia the servants are negroes, and in the former 
city the coloured population b large. 

We returned to New York and staid there six or 
■even days, and visited the chief places of interest. We 
drove through the very fine and extensive Central Park 
and the principal streets of the City, as Broadway, 
Fifth Avenue, and Wall street. The Bible House, the 
Sunday School Union Bepdt^ the Cooper Institute, the 
Normal School for Young Ladies, Twenty-seventh 
street Public School, the University of New York, the 
Union Theological Senuinary, some of the Churches 
and Sunday Schools, and other institutions, are 
all interesting, and might each afford matter 
enough for a letter, but I must now merely 
mention them. I must not omit to record very 
pleasant visits and conversatiors with Dr. Bay Palmer, 
of the Congregational Union, whose o6Sce is in the 
Bible House, and his reudenca in Newark, across the 
Hudson Biver, in New Jersey. Dr. Palmer is a writer 
of considerable repute, and the author of that beautiful 
hynm which has found its way into most of the lately 
compiled hymn books in England as well as in America, 
and has been translated into at least eight different 
languages : — 

** Mv Faith looks up to Thee, 

Thou Lamb of Calvary ; 
Saviour Divine — 

Now hear me while I pray : 

Take all my guilt away ; 

O let me from thio day 
Be wholly Thine.'* 
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TSoT should I fftil to acknowledge the srreat kindness of 
Dr. Dexter, of Boston, Editor of the Congregatianalist, 
Everything that could be done in the way of introduc- 
tions to people whom I wished to see, and of informa- 
tion respecting places I wished to visit, he did most 
heartily, and, besides, loaded me with books and 
pamphlets on education and other subjects. Nor was 
my visit to him the lesi agreeable because we spoke to- 
gether /)f my dear friend and colleague, Mr. Tyte, 
whose name it was pleasant to hear in a far-off city, 
where the products of his pen have been much read and 
valued. 

On Friday, September 17th, we leave New York — ^my 
friend, early in the morning, for Montreal — I, in the 
evening, for Ottawa. We bade adieu to the friends we 
had made in the city before leaving it, and we said our 
farewell to the United States as we were rapidly 
passing through the State of New York to the Canadian 
Dominion. My route is by the Biver Hudson 
Bail way, which lies along the Eastern bank 
of the Hudson Biver. If time had been no 
object I should have taken the steamer up the 
river, as the scenery is very fine, and the boats 
are really splendid. But time now begins to press, 
and so I take the rails. Still one sees something of 
the charming river scenery whilst daylight lasts, and 
the banks of the Hudson, or North Biver, are very 
picturesque. The river itself flows from the Adiron- 
dack Mountains, where it has its source, through the 
State of New York for 325 miles, till it falls into the 
Bay of New York. It is navigable from the sea to 
Albany about 160 miles. It was on this river 
that Bobert Fulton made the first successful voyage 
which was ever made in a steamboat, the Clermont, in 
1807, two centuries after Hendriok Hudson, who gave 
his name to the river, had first ascended its waters 
in the Half -Moon in 1609. The finest river steamers 
in the world now ply regularly upon it. The railway 
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lies parallel with the riyer, and is well oonBtruoted and 
well managed. Night has already come over us when 
we pais Hudson, i.lbany, and Troy, ihe principal sta- 
tions on the line ; nor have we had opportunity to 
stop at West Pointy which on account of its historical 
associations and its charming scenery, but aboye all 
its military school, *'The United States MUitary , 
Academy/' is one of the most attractive places on the 
route. Nor can we take more than a passing glance 
at the exterior of the handsome and famous '* Yassar 
Female College " at Poughkeepsie, founded, as we are 
somewhat too magniloquently told, to promote ** the 
marshalling to the front of women of their powers on 
every side, demonstratiye of their equality with men, 
demonstrative indeed of such capacities as in certain 
fixed directions surpass those of men." 

At Troy, we come upon the New York Central Bail- 
way, and travel on to B6me, 120 miles from Albany, 
where, in the small^hours of a very cold morning, we 
change carriages, and proceed on the Bome, Water- 
ton, and Ogdensburg Bailway to Ogdensburg, on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence, 142 miles from Bome, 
252 from Albany, and 396 from New York 
City. This distance is travelled between six 
o'clock on Friday evening and eleven on Satur- 
day morning. Then we cross the St. Lawrence 
by ferry boat, and after waiting an hour or two at 
Frescott, on the Canadian side of the river, I arrived 
at Ottawa between three and four in the afternoon of 
Saturday, September 18. Three or four days of the 
following week are spent at Ottawa, partly in visiting 
the public schools of the city, but still more in visiting 
the exhibition of manufactures, arts, and agricultural 
products of the province of Ontario, which durmg 
those days was held there. 

This was the thirtieth annual exhibition of the pro- 
vince, but the first held in the capital. The site con- 
sists of ground belonging to the City of Ottawa Agri- 
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cultural Society, an institution founded ten years a^^. 
It includes twenty- royen acres of land lying on the 
Bideau Canal, about a mile from the city, and is well 
adapted for the purposes of the exhibition. The buildings 
comprise the Crystal Palace — an octagonal structure 
with eight wings, each 60 feet long, radiating like the 
spokes of a wheel from the central building, which 
forms the hub, 92 feet in diameter, and rises to a dome 
92 feet high — a horticultural hall, of cruciform shape, 
with a beautiful fountain in the centre — a poultry 
house, containing 400 coops ; cattle, sheep, and pig 
sheds; carriage and machinery rooms; police, tele- 
graph, and management offices : with several detached 
refreshment booths ; and a fine ring for the trial of 
horses and carriages, with a covered rostrum for the 
judges in the centre. 

The weather on Monday, Sept 20, the day of open- 
ing, was not favourable. It was cold and wet. G-reat 
crowds of people were present, however, and the num- 
ber of visitors increased on Tuesday, and on Wednes- 
day there must have been thirty to thirty-five 
thousand persons present. The horses seemed to 
attract special attention. The entries were very 
numerous, and the competition quite lively. There 
were 22 entries of blood horses, some of which 
were of high merit; 87 roadsters, 63 carriage, 
109 heavy draughty and 103 agircultural horses. The 
varieties of cattle, sheep, and pigs exhibited were 
numerous, and amongst them were specimens that 
showed care and judgment in rearing. The art of car- 
riage building seems to have received great attention 
in Canada. There were some very beautiful light 
vehicles and remarkably handsome sleigh?, and several 
singular oonstruotions that would serve both as car- 
riage and sleigh, the one being converted into the 
other in a moment or two. But interest seemed to centre 
most on the agricultural implements, amongst which 
were many Ingenious labouF'Saving machines, such as 
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stamp raisers, potato diggers, mowing and reaping ana 
threshing machines, churns and cheese presses, and 
ploughs of all descriptions. The horticultural depart- 
ment was as interesting and attractive to me as any- 
thing. The fruits, regetables, and flowers— especially 
the splendid apples, pears, and peaches, brought 
from the neighbourhood of Niagara — ^were the 
finest I ever saw. A peculiarity of these 
ezhilntions is that a department is provided 
for ladies* work of different kinds— needlework, lace, 
wax flowers, pictures, &c. There is a collection of 
paintings and water-colours by Oolonial artists, and 
amongst them works of considerable merit. Some fine 
upholstery and saddlery and blacksmith work are 
shown, and some excellent furniture and hardware — 
particularly beds, cabinets, and stoves. One prominent 
department of exhibition was surely unique — hearses 
and coffins — many of them gaudy and fantastic and 
costly— intended chiefly, I suppose, to suit the taste of 
the French Canadian Oatholics. The Dominion of 
Oanada Plumbago Company exhilnted speeimens of 
plumbago in various forms, and applied to several 
uses. The ore is obtained about eighteen miles from 
Ottawa, and is singularly pure and abundant. The 
lodes or veins contain 97 per cent, of pure carbon, and 
the disseminated ore about 26 per cent. It is said to 
be unequalled for the manufacture of crucibles and 
lead pencils. 

The Ottawa Iron and Steel Manufacturing Company 
also contributed specimens of ore and iron and steel of 
excellent quality. The cold bend was shown in an ex- 
traordinary manner, and the nails were as tough as 
india rubber. The property is known as the Haycock 
Iron Location, about 8 miles north-east of Ottawa. 

There was a new lever mortice look that seemed to 
us to supply a desideratum in the way of door locks 
and handles which are often the sourceof endless trouble 
and vexation to housekeepers. Several portable 
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gas making machines looked as if they would work 
well and he of great serrice and comfort to people 
Hying in the country away from gas companies ; and 
many other "notions" which were interesting illus- 
trations of the old saying th/tt necessity is the mother 
of invention. From such an exhibition as this, one 
obtains a better idea than he otherwise could, without 
long residence in the country, of its agricultural and 
manufacturing condition and of the spirit and enter- 
prise of its inhabitants. I formed a high opinion of 
the quiet intelligence and practical sagacity of the 
Canadian settlers, who are battlmg with immense 
difficulties in the climate and soil of their adopted 
country. 

I left Ottawa on Thursday night by rails for Mon- 
treal, where I rejoined my companion on Friday morn- 
ing. On the evening of the same day we started by 
rails for Quebec, where we arrived in time to get on 
board the Allan steamer, the Polynesian, in which we 
had taken passage home. At 10.30 in the morning 
of Saturday, Sept. 25, we began the voyage across the 
Atlantic. I need not describe i(. We made good way 
all Saturday down the Blver and the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence until about midnight, when something went 
wrong with the machinery anddelayed us several hours. 
On Sunday night we were passing through the Straits 
of Belle Isle, and the fog and fear of icebergs caused 
another loss of several hours. Sut the passage was 
splendid. Of course there was the usual Atlantic 
roll ; it would not be the Atlantic without 
that. The fine vessel pitched and tossed; 
that is inevitable on the Atlantic, but the wind was 
favourable and helped us on our course. We were 
sailing in the rear of a storm which flooded Liver- 
pool, and did much damage there, but brought us 
quickly and pleasantly along. The icebergs are pecu- 
liar and beautiful objeota— at a safe diBtanoe. They 
fire so dreamlike in the delicacy of their colours and in 
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their fantastio forms. But we were content to view 
them from afar. One or two days I oould write on 
board. One or two days I enjoyed the pitching of the 
Tessel, and the glorious breeze and the fresh inyigorat- 
ing sense of life on deck. One or two interyening days 
— but I need not disclose what happened to me 
in them. My friend never once lost his feeling of 
keen enjoyment^ but I am not so good a sailor. On 
the second Sunday morning I conducted seryice on 
board ; in the eyening we were at Londonderry, send- 
ing telegrams home. On Monday morning we passed 
the coast of Scotland, and afterwards the Isle of Man. 
Then came into sight once more the Welsh coast, 
Great Orme's Head, and the banks of the Mersey. We 
were in Liverpool at one in the afternoon, after a 
voyage of little over nine days. The Customs' exami- 
nation was tedious and troublesome, delaying us five or 
six weary hours, but at last we got on shore, and 
travelling by the familiar route from Liverpool to 
Sheffield, reached home a little before midnight on 
Monday, October 4th; having been away nine 
months, except a day and a half; having travelled 
more than twenty-five thousand miles; and having 
completed the circuit of the northern hemisphere. 
Throughout the whole of this journey we had neither 
mishap, nor disappointment, nor illness. We did not 
accomplish all we were tempted to undertake in the 
course of our travels, but we did more than we planned 
to do on setting out. The scenery, the peoples, the 
modes of life, the productions of nature and of art, 
pleasant adventures, agreeable acquaintances, instruc- 
tive conversations, the political and social institutions, 
the schools, the missions, the churches, the colleges, 
the hospitals, national amusements, means of loco- 
motion, hotels, private hospitality and domes- 
tic life, the climates and the seasons,' and 
innumerable other matters of imperishable in- 
terest kept our attention alive, and provided 
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abundant occupation for thoughts on the journey, as 
they will supply materials of memory and conTersation 
hereafter. Sailing up the Mersey, and nearing Liver- 
pool, a crowd of images from the past seemed to fill 
my mind — ^a confused crowd of parting scenes at home 
and of visions from France, and Italy, and Egypt, and 
Ceylon and India, and Malacca, and Singapore, and 
China, and Japan, and the Yosemite, and Niagara, and 
Calif ornian hills, and New Bngland cities, and many 
rivers and mighty seas. There came amongst this 
crowd of thoughts snatches of yerse and patriotic 
song, from Scott and Cowper, and other poets, 
trite enough and commonplace in themselves, 
new and touching in their present application; 
but above all, and enclosing them all, there was 
a pervading sense of thankfulness and grateful praise 
to Him whose world we had traversed, and who in His 
fatherly kindness and mercy had led us out and 
brought us home again in health and peace. My 
friend and I parted that night with the feeling that 
somehow our lives were joined together by a sacred 
link of mutual obligation to Him who had guided our 
ways, protected our lives, and granted us a safe and 
happy completion of our journey round tbe world. 
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ADDITIONAL LETTERS. 



A SUNDAY IN JERUSALEM. 

We had been strongly advised not to. yisit Palestine 
so early in the season ; but still stronger reasons led 
us to decide to go, and take the risks, whatever they 
might be. Accordingly, we arrived in Jerusalem on 
Monday, January 21st, and took up our quarters at 
the Mediterranean Hotel. We had no reason to regret 
our decision, for the weather was extremely pleasant, 
and all our arrangements were most comfortable. 
]N^ights and early mornings were somewhat cold, but 
not more so than at home in fine April or May 
weather, and the middle of the day was always warm 
enough to make overcoats unnecessary. We had only 
one or two slight showers of rain all the time we 
stayed in Palestine, with the exception of the last day 
at Joppa, when there was heavy rain and wind. 

Sunday morning, Jan. 24th, rose bright and clear. 
The blue sky and transparent atmosphere are very 
charming in the early morning hour. From the flat 
roof of the hotel there is a fine view of the city and 
neighbourhood. Just below you and close by are the 
Jaffa Gate, the Gastellmn or Tower ^f David, the 
Bishop's Palace, and the Church and Schools of the 
English Episcopal Church ; so near that we can salute 
the Bishop, who is taking fresh air and exercise on the 
roof of his house, and he returns our salutation. 
Facing eastward, you see on the right hand the tops 
of the Armenian Convent and Church, the new Jewish 
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synagogue with large green dome, built not long ago 
by the Bothsohilds ; the Ooenaculum, the traditional 
place where the last Passover and the first Ohristian 
Oommunion were held by our Lord and his disciples. 
The large space forming the south-eastern portion of 
the city, and equal almost to one-fourth of the whole, 
is occupied by the Mosque called " El-Haram-esh-el- 
Sheriff," the *' Noble Sanctuary." It is the Mount 
Moriah of the Old Testament. Here was the thresh- 
ing floor of Araunah, and here stood the Temple of 
Solomon. To the left is the Ohurch of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the alleged scene of so many incidents of 
**the cross and passion," "the precious death and 
burial," and '* the glorious resurrection " of our Lord. 
Then beyond the walls of the city I see the road 
leading to Bethlehem on the heights across the Yalley 
of the G-ihon. Yonder is the Aceldama hanging over 
the Yalley of Hinnom, the Hill of Evil Oounsel, and 
the Hill of Offence. En Bogel is down there in the 
yalley beyond the Well of Siloam, hidden from sight 
by the city walls. There rises Olivet, and there is 
Scopus, and there is Neby Samwil. Far away, bound- 
ing the view, is the mountain range of Moab, now 
obscured in the bright rays of the sun just rising 
behind them. 

Half-an-hour spent alone on the roof of the hotel 
with such a scene before me, presenting far more 
vividly to the mind the leading facts in the history of 
the Jews and Jerusalem, and still more of Christ and 
Christianity, was a fitting preparation for the rest of 
the day. Thejre was rather a numerous party in the 
hotel, chiefly Americans, who were very agreeable 
people, quiet and pleasant. We went together to the 
English Church, Christ Church, on Mount Zion. It 
is but a few steps away, the building is cruciform, 
neat, cool, and quiet. During the past week the anni- 
versary of the founding of the bishopric, or the opening 
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of the Ohurch, had been held, and the decorations of 
eyergreeos, oliTe branches, and garlands of flowers still 
remain. We are early, and wait for the service to 
begin. In the north transept are the boys of the 
Bishop's School, clothed in a uniform which does not 
suit their complexion nor their limbs. They are Arabs 
and Syrians, Mahommedans and Armenians, or Greek 
Ohristians. In the south transept are the Girls* 
Schools, also chiefly Arabs. The Jews' School is in 
the gallery in the west, where also is the or^an. The 
congregation is composed of all nations — Americans, 
English, Germans, Jews, and some Arab women in 
their native dress. The American Oonsul, Dr. De 
Hass, is there, and the English Consul, Mr. Moore. 
The pleasant, happy feeling of Sabbath rest is here, 
and the heart is deeply touched with the associations 
of the day and the place. Precisely at ten o'clock the 
Bishop comes in from the yestry, attended hy two 
clergymen, one of whom proceeds to the reading desk, 
and the other and the Bishop take their seats by the 
communion table, and the seryioe commences. The 
prayers are read by the Bey. H. Johnson, a negro minis- 
ter, intensely black, with characteristic features, made 
all the more striking by the pure white surplice coyer- 
ing all but face and hands. He read the prayers in a 
ricb, mellow yoice, with correctness of pronunciation 
and emphasis, distinctness and propriety of expres- 
sion and depth of feeling I have rarffly heard eyen 
from well-educated English clergymen. Bishop Gobat, 
a fine patriarchal man, still tall and commanding in 
figure, though somewhat bent and fallen by 76 years, 
and much hard work in this and former spheres of 
labour, read the communion seryice. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Mr. Friedlander, a German Jew, 
I believe, like the Bishop, and an ordained minister of 
^the Church of England, whose proper work is to 
superintend the mission to the Jews in the city ; but 
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in the abeenoe of any other dergyman he now has 
charge of Christ Ohurch. Mr. Johnson is here also 
temporarily, for the purpose of studying Arabic before 
he returns as a missionary to Sierra Leone. The 
sermon, an able and interesting exposition of the ziith 
Bomans, y. 12-16, was delivered apparently without 
written notes, with much fluency and earnestness. 

The first impressions made on the mind in the 
church were, as I have said, restful and calm. The 
momiog was indeed lovely, and the atmosphere charm- 
ing, and we are in Jerusalem, on Mount Zion, on the 
Lord's Day. In the House of the Lord Jesus Himself, 
on the Christian Sabbath. The strange concourse of 
peoples met together so quietly " in one spirit," the 
almost startling appearance of the three clergymen, 
reminded us forcibly that we are " all one in Christ 
Jesus," and in Him who has " made of one blood all 
nations ;*' and we were joining in " common prayer," 
and in hymns common to the whole Church. There 
seemed something specially appropriate also in the 
Psalms for the day. My companion and I had passed 
rapidly through various lands, and found little rest. 
We had done business on the deep waters, through 
much fatigue and some danger. We had, for the first 
time since leaving home, found a quiet resting-place, 
and we were glad to say as it came to our turn to join 
in the responses, '* I will pay my vows unto the Lord 
in the sight of all His people ; in the courts of the 
Lord's house, even in the midst of thee^ O Jerusalem. 
Praise the Lord." 

And again, considering that in this very city where 
we were worshipping the Lord in the beauty of holi- 
ness. He had been rejected and slain, we gladly replied, 
" The same stone which the builders refused is become 
the head-stone of the comer. This is the Lord's 
doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes." Nor was the 
feeling of Christian rest and thankfulness once dis- 
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turbed by any expression of narrowness or ungenial 
sentiments The sermon contained no word which 
should not come from a Christian gentleman imbued 
with scholarly knowledge of the Scriptures, and with 
earnest desire to impress his hearers with Christian 
truth and the duties of the Christian lifts. I shall 
always retain the pleasant memory of that Sunday 
morning serTice on Mount Zion. 

The service was over before twelve o'clock, the lunch 
hour at the hotel. G^ie afternoon service at the church 
is altogether German, in accordance with the arrange- 
ments made at the founding of the bishopric by the 
joint action of the English and Prussian Govern- 
ments. There was to be another service in the evening 
at half -past seven, which, at the Bishop's request, I 
had previously undertaken to conduct. Of this service 
distinct announcement was made by the clergyman 
who read prayers in the morning, and I confess to a 
mixed feeling of pleasure and pain, surprise and 
amusement, when I heard it said that the Bev. Br. 
Falding, of Botherham College, England, would 
deliver the evening lecture. These arrangements left 
a long afternoon at our disposal, and to fill up this 
most suitably we had planned a Sabbath day's journey 
to Bethany. So, traversing the narrow, rough, and 
dirty streets of the city, passing the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, along the Yia Dolorosa, the House of 
Pilate, the Church of the Ecce Homo, the House of 
Caiaphas, and the Pool of Sethesda, and leaving the 
city by St. Stephen's Gate, we descended into the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, crossed the bridge over the dry 
bed of the Kedron, and leaving the Garden of Geth- 
semane to the right, we began to ascend one of the 
rugged paths which lead to the Mount of Olives. We 
purposely chose the steepest and roughest of the three 
roads that lead to Bethany. It is all but absolutely 
certain that we were treading in the steps of David 
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when he fled from Absftlom "oyer Eedron by the way 
of the wilderness/' and as we purpose to retam by a 
different way, we shall then be treading in the foot- 
steps of One greater than DaTid, the footsteps of 
David's Son and Lord when He made His triumphant 
entry into^ Jerusalem. 

As we go along we need no guide to point out the 
places to us and relate th^r history, and no better 
handbook can we take than the Bible. So we leisurely 
take our way, and every now and then we sit down on 
the rocks, and one reads aloud from the sacred his- 
tory. Yes, this is unquestionably the way that David 
took. " He went up by the ascent of Olivet, and wept 
as he went up, and had his head cotered, and went 
barefoot. And all the people that were with him 
covered e^ery man his head, and they went up, weep- 
ing as they went."— 2 Sam. xv., 23 — 30. Soon we 
reached the summit of the hill, and again we read, 
" And it came to pass that when David was come to 
the top of the mounts where he worshipped God, 
behold Hushai the Archite came to meet him, with his 
coat rent and earth upon his head;" unto whom 
David said, " If thou passest on with me, then thou 
sbalt be a burden unto me." Then he begs him to 
return to the city, and defeat the craft of Ahithophel, 
and send messages to him of all that takes place in the 
city. And there the old counsellor leaves his sorrow- 
ing master, and enters Jerusalem. 

And now passing the summit and coming to the 
side of the hill, we can mark almost the very spot^ 
"When David was a little past the top of the hill, 
behold Ziba» the servant of Mephibosheth, met him 
with a ^couple of asses saddled, and upon them two 
hundred loaves of bread, and a hundred bushels of 
raisins, and a hundred of summer fruits, and a bottle 
of wine.**— 2 Sam. xvi. 
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And here, lower down amongst the terraced slopes, 
we are not far from Bahurim, where "Game out a 
man of the family of the house of Saul, whose name 
was Shimei, the son of Gera ; he came forth, and 
cursed still as he came." And Bayid said, "Let him 
alone and let him curse ; for the Lord hath bidden 
him." ** And the king and all the people that were 
with him came weary and refreshed themselves there." 
—2 Sam. xvi., 5-11-14. 

As we leave the top of the hill, the view eastwards 
suddenly opens out. The dark, long massive wall of 
the mountains of Moab are now well defined in their 
rugged barrenness by the sun's rays falling on them. 
There is the valley of the Jordan, and there gleaming 
patches of the Dead Sea; and before us the white, 
waste, rolling hills that form the wilderness of Judea. 
So we reach the poor little hamlet which still bears 
the name of Bethany, and as we walk from the brow 
of Olivet to the village we try to satisfy our minds of 
the exact spot where Jesus ascended up to heaven. 
For the narrative tells us that ' He led them out as 
far as to Bethany, and he lifted up his hands and 
blessed them ; and it came to pass while he blessed 
them he was parted from them, and carried up into 
heaven." — Luke xadv., 50-51. Wherever the precise 
place may be, the whole locality is well fitted for such 
an event, and we could almost enter into the feeling 
of wonder and astonishment which filled the disciples 
when the angels gaid to them, " Ye men of Galilee, 
why stand ye gazmg up into heaven ? The same Jesus 
which is taken up from you into heaven shall so come 
in like manner as ye have seen Him go into heaven. ** 
Acts i., 11. 

Freeing ourselves as best we could from a set cf 
noisy men and children, who would show us the 
grave of Lazarus, the house of Martha and Mary, and 
the house of Simon the Leper, or would sell us 
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** antique '' coins, or obtain backshish in any case, we 
passed through the Tillage, and gained the other road 
leading back to the city. The Tillage now consists of 
about twenty Tery poor houses, CTidently constructed 
of the old material of better ones, on the eastern slope 
of OllTet, about 1^ mile, or 15 furlongs from Jerusa- 
lem. And here stood the Bethany so closely connected 
vrith our SaTiour's life and miracles. Here he was 
wont to retire with His disciples after His day's toil in 
the city. Here liTcd Mary and Martha, and Lazarus, 
whom He loTed. Here He raised Lazarus from the 
grave. Here He spoke those words of diTine wisdom 
and loTe which recall the future life so clearly, and 
conTey comfort and hope to sorrowers when they 
come to tihe graTC of those whom they loTe: " I am 
the resurrection and the life." Here also Mary 
anointed the feet of Jesus in the House of Simon the 
Leper. We proceed along the road which He took on 
the morning when Jesus set out from Bethany to 
make his triumphal entry into Jerusalem. It is the 
main road between Jerusalem and Jericho. Presently 
the top of Zion is seen ; but the rest of the city is 
hidden by a projecting rock. There are, at a short 
distance across a ravine, the remains of an ancient 
Tillage, not improbably that of which Christ said to 
His disciples, *' Go into the Tillage OTcr against you, 
and straightway ye shall find an ass tied, and a colt 
with her; loose them and bring them to me." The 
two disciples could easily cross over and meet Ohrist 
and the crowd at the bend of the road. The people 
threw robes on the colt ; they strewed their garments 
on the way. ODhey waTed branches of the palm trees 
that grew about. The city is now fully in sight, and 
they raise the cry, " Hosanna to the Son of DaTid ; 
blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord.'* 
And here it was that Jesus himself looked upon the 
city, and saw not its present splendour only, but its 
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oominfi^ deBolation. And when He was oome near He 
beheld the city, and wept oyer it, saying, "If thou 
hadst Imown, even thou, at least in this thy day, the 
things which belong unto thy peace ! But now they 
are hid from thine eyes."— Matt, xxi., Luke zix. So we 
descend the hill, and again passing by G-ethsemane to 
the right, among a multitude of Jewish tombs, with the 
masslTC wall of the city before us, we enter St. 
Stephen*s Gate, and reach our hotel. 

The dinner hour was seyen o'clock, and the eyening 
serTioe was to commence at half-past; but by some 
arrangement I found our party ready for church at 
the appointed time. I had preyiously made acquaint- 
ance with the Bishop, haying letters of introduction 
from the Yicar of Bother ham, who is a personal friend 
and yaluable helper of the Bishop in some of his 
schemes of Ohristian work. Of course both Bishop 
Gobat and Mr. Friedlander distinctly knew that I was 
not a minister of the Church of England. The eyen- 
ing seryice is held not in the church but in an 
adjoining room. There was a full cpngregation. The 
Bishop and Mrs. Gobat, the two clergymen, and th6 
Consuls were present. Mr. Friedlander gaye out the 
hymns dear to all Christian hearts, 

" When I suryey the wondrous cross." 
** Jesus, thy blood and righteousness.'' 
" Lord, dismiss us with Thy blessing.'' 
And for the rest, I conducted a seryice yery much as 
I should haye done in similar circumstances had I 
been in the Lecture Boom of Masbro' Chapel. The 
Bishop, in a yery solemn and touching manner, con- 
cluded the seryice with the benediction. The rest of 
the eyening was spent with Mr. Friedlander, and I 
gained much information respecting the operations of 
the different religious communities who are endea- 
yooring to eyangelise Jerusalem and Palestine. Haying 
enjoyed the hospitality and conyersation of Mr. Fried- 
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lander and his English wife, and after prayer by the 
Bey. Mr. Johnson, we returned to our hotel, and so 
ended our Sunday in Jerusalem. 



A SUNDAY AMONGST THE MORMONS 
AT SALT LAKE CITY. 
From Jerusalem to Salt Lake City is a long distance 
in many directions. I will not attempt to fill up the 
interval either of time or space by a full descrip- 
tion of what I have seen since last I wrote to 
you. I must now say nothing of India, China, or 
Japan. Nor must I particularly speak of the Golden 
G-ates, through whicji we entered the splendid bay of 
San Francisco, and came into the New World. Of 
San Francisco itself, with its curious though brief 
history; of its singularly favourable position, of its 
population — made up of all the nations of the Old and 
New Hemispheres, speaking nearly all the languages 
of the earth; of its public buildings, streets, shops, 
and churches; of the yet wild and semi-barbarous 
habits of some of its people, of its wonderful climate, 
the extremes of which never exceed 48 degrees in 
winter and 62 degrees in summer ; of California, with 
its magnificent achievements and wonderful capacities 
as the garden, the grainery, and the treasury of the 
world in coming generations; of its wild and fertile 
plains, its pastures' and corn-fields, its herds of cattle 
and flocks of sheep, its orange groves and vineyards, 
its peaches, apricots, and figs, its cucumbers and 
melons; of its mines of gold, silver, copper, iron, 
lead, and tin; of its glorious scenery, its mountains 
and valleys, and mineral springs ; of its Yosemite and 
its Tahoe, its Geysers and its Shaster, I cannot now 
write. Still less can I refer to the great outcry there is 
for more people to share in the great opportunities 
which it offers for remunerative labour and the aoqui- 
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sition of property and wealth. I may have oocaaion 
on my return home to speak of these things ; hut the 
Buhjects of my present letter are the Mormons and 
Salt Lake Oity. 

Leaying San Francisco hy the Central Pacific Bail- 
way at eight o'clock in the morning, say of Thursday, 
you arrive at Ogden at the same hour on Saturday 
morning. The American cars supply the traveller 
with all that is useful to mitigate the fatigue and 
weariness of a railway journey of fully seven days and 
nights at a stretch from west to east. We had already 
broken our journey once, leaving Summit Station, 
7000 feet above the level of the sea. We had made 
an excursion by stage-coach to Lakes Donner and 
Tahoe, and onwards by stage and rail to Oarson and 
Tirglnia Oity, where we made acquaintance with the 
rich siWer and gold mines of Nevada. Now we again 
break our journey at Ogden. We had been skirting 
the great Salt Lake a long while before we reached 
Ogden Station ; then changing carriages we ran along 
the west side of the lake until we came in two hours' 
time to the city of the Mormons. As we approached 
it we perceived abundant traces of skilled husbandry 
and thrifty toil. The wilderness, no longer arid or 
bare, or covere^d with a thin coat of alkali, or with wild 
sun-flowers and sage bushes, had begun to rejoice. 
Large plots of Indian com, "Oorn," as it is here 
everywhere called, wheat, and oats, fine orchards and 
gardens, and comfortable homesteads, flocks of sheep 
and cattle, and groups of busy labourers, enlivened a 
scene which was recently a wild desert. We passed 
through several villages, Eaysville, Oanterville, Farm- 
ington, and Bountiful, all Mormon settlements, and 
arriving at Salt Lake Oity, proceeded to Townsend 
House, the proprietor of which is one of the saints — 
an elder, I think. The oity is all but unique. It lies 
on the lower slope of the Wahsatch hills, a slope 
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which spreads out into a wide plain, surrounded by 
lofty and strikingly beautiful mountain ranges, on the 
summit and furrows of which the snow is glistening in 
the mid-day sun. The dty coyers a large space of 
ground. It is divided into blocks or squares by Tery 
wide streets. Along both sides of the streets shady 
trees are growing, and a stream of dear, limpid water 
runs. The squares are not built upon by rows or 
blocks of houses, but by neat cottages or villas, each 
one in its own garden. The luxuriant fruit trees — 
peach, apricot, plum, apple, and pear — form shady 
groves, and in many cases almost hide the house from 
the passer by. In the centre of the city are several 
streets of contiguous houses and shops ; but they 
occupy only a small space compared with the quiet, 
picturesque garden-houses where the people live. To 
obtain the best view of the city we drove up to Gamp 
Douglas, where a detachment of United States troops 
is quartered. The encampment overlooks and com- 
mands the city, and affords one of the most charming 
views that this great continent possesses. As we went 
there, a thunder-storm with slight rain-shower came 
on, and added much to the beauty and pleasantness of 
the scene. Bain seldom falls here, and its doing so 
now, and especially at this season of the year, is 
regarded by the Mormons as a token of Divine favour. 
We were near the Canyon through which Brigham 
Young and the pioneers in 1847 first passed to dis- 
cover the seat of their future abode. It is said that 
when the view burst upon his sights Brigham Young 
declared that here their wanderings must cease, and 
here they must make their home. It was the place 
which had been revealed to him in a vision, and was 
now distinctly recognised by him as the place which 
the Lord had chosen. One can almost forgive the 
enthusiasm, if that had been all. The sight of the land 
is glorious. The great Salt Lake gleams af ront in the 
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far distanoe, divided into reaches by the lofty islandB 
which it enolosee. On both sides are the dark hills, 
with singularly beautifol outlines of rugged ridge, 
conical peak, and deep furrowed side ; and the wide, 
vide plain then utterly desolate and lonely, but full 
of capabilities. No wonder it struck his imagination 
and captured his will. Immediately he gave orders to 
his companions to pitch their tents, to surround them- 
selves with defences against the Indians, and to prepare 
for future necessities. Then the rest of the people who 
had been left behind were sent for, and from time to 
time immense trains of bullock waggons and horses 
have been sent across the wilderness to conyey fresh 
detachments of pilgrim saints to the chosen dty. It is 
a remarkable episode in the history of modern ciyilisa- 
tion. Whatever may be thought of Mormon doctrines 
or morals and social life, it is impossible to deny that 
they have turned this wild wilderness into a splendid 
garden, and have founded a city full of present inte- 
rest and of promise for the future. Surrounding the 
city are still wild, uncultivated plains, which await 
only like labour and skill to bring into the same pros- 
perous cultivation, and those fine hills contain untold 
wealth in iron, lead, and sulphur, if not also in silver 
and gold. Close at hand are the Emma Mines, of 
which so much has been said in the newspapers. I was 
told that these mines are really valuable, notwith- 
standing the losses which European shareholders have 
incurred botib of money and confidence. The view, as 
I have said, from Camp Douglas, is very fascinating. 
The air is bright and pure. We are standing on an 
elevation of four or five thousand feet above the sea 
level, and the mountains round about us must be from 
20 to 30 miles distant^ althongh they seem to be within 
an easy walk. There is every probability that this 
wide and beautiful plain, and the valleys amongst the 
hills, will be thickly populated with miners* agrieol- 
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toriBts, and manufaoturers. Already the outiide 
world, or '*the Gentilee/' are gainiog upon the Mor- 
mons in numbers and influenoe, and the time oannot 
be far distant when the peculiar institution of the 
Saints will depart before the presence of a higher 
moral sentiment ; when the city will be vastly enlarged, 
and become the centre of a rich and prosperous com- 
munity. 

Wishing to see for myself what I could of the ways 
of this remarkable people, I Tisited in the early Sun- 
day morning one of their schools. The city is divided 
into twenty wards, each of which has a large school or 
assembly room, used for educational, municipal, and 
other purposes. There is a bishop appointed for each 
ward. It was into the room of the fourteenth ward 
that I entered, and was received with much cordiality. 
School had not yet commenced ; but there had already 
appeared a consideralde number of children and young 
persons of both sexes, and some adults. One, who 
seemed to be teacher or superintendent^ came to wel- 
come me, and we entered into conversation. "You 
will find us, sir, notwithstanding all you may have 
heard to the contrary, a happy and contented people." 
"Certainly,*' I said, "this is a pleasant sight. So 
many young persons, neatly dressed, healthy, and 
bright looking. Is this a fair pample of your twenty 
schools, and are these children average specimens of 
the children of your city ?" " If you were to go into 
any one of our wards to-day, you would see a sight 
similar to this, and the children of this city are fairly 
represented here." "Then have you no neglected 
children, for whom ragged schools or mission schools 
would be more suitable places than this ? Have you 
not an idle, criminal, or dissipated class of parents, 
whose children are not fit to mingle with these?" 
" There are scarcely any such persons, and their chil- 
dren are in various ways cared for, so that they do 
not differ in appearances from the rest.*' 
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I inquired about the laws relating to the sale of 
liquor, and licensed houses for that purpose, and was 
told that in the early history of the oommunity, when 
" our prophet " had the rule, the sale of liquors was 
absolutely prohibited for some years ; but after a while 
some of the community desired a change, and there 
were outsiders in the neighbourhood who tried to in- 
troduce liquors surreptitiously, so the law was relaxed, 
and a license granted, but under a heary tax of 300 
dollars a month, so as to limit the number of sellers as 
much as possible ; but this again, owing to the action 
of outsiders, who would sell without a license, was not 
found to work well, and then the traffic was thrown 
open. This proTcd the worst plan of all. Drinking 
saloons were opened at CTcry corner, and became the 
resort of our young people, who thus came into inter- 
course with Gentile people. So we returned to abso- 
lute prohibition. About this time the American 
GoTemment persecuted us, and sent a GoTemor and 
City Marshal to rule oyer us, and our law of prohibit 
tion was tried before their civil courts, and declared 
unconstitutional. So we again imposed a heayy license 
duty ; but this was tried in the Courts, and declared 
equiyalent to prohibition, and therefore illegal. And 
now the matter is in the hands of the Oivil Court, and 
they issue licenses ; but our bishops and elders do all 
they can to limit the mischief ; but the billiard saloons 
and the outside people do corrupt our youth." 

By this time the moment for opening the school had 
arriyed. A dark-bearded little man mounted the ros- 
trum, and informed the children that they were to sing 
a hymn and tune which, had they been at the Wednes- 
day eyening practice, they would all haye known. He 
was sorry so few were there, as now he should haye the 
trouble of going oyer it all again. Over it again, 
therefore, they went time after time, until most of the 
children had learnt the words of the tune. Then they 
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sang it onoe more. It was rather a lively melody, and 
the words were supposed to declare the intention to be 
bold and faithful soldiers in the band of Brigham 
Toung. The refrain was 

"Brigham is our leader. 
We are sure to win.** 
After the hymn another person offered a prayer, in 
whioh there was nothing peculiar, except a single peti- 
tion for " President Young, our prophet and leader.** 
I had meanwhile been handed oyer by my first 
acquaintance to another and much older and mOre 
oiBeiaMooking person, whether elder, or eyangelist, or 
bishop I do not know ; but I soon found that I was 
taken possession of by one from whom it was difficult 
to escape. He began' in the most innocent manner by 
asking me a simple question or two about my visit to 
the dty, and the length of my stay ; and before I was 
aware, he had entered upon a history and argument^ 
to which I soon began to suspect there was no end. 
He told me about the departure from NauToo, and 
that he was one of the exiles and pioneers. He 
described the journey to Salt Lake, the settlement of 
the city, and then went back to Joseph Smith, " a lad 
of 14 or 15," and told me all about the visit of the 
angels, and the gold plates, and the Book of Mormon, 
and the successive persecutions and flights of the 
faithful. I listened quietly, too quietly for my instruc- 
tor, who tried now and then to elicit an opinion from 
me ; but I feared to stimulate the eicessive power of 
talk of my friend, and I wanted to get away. In an 
unguarded moment, however, when he was telling me 
of revelations and gifts, and powers of healing, and 
the Apocalyptic angel flying to preach the Gospel, I 
rather impatiently said, "But what of polygamy? 
I brought down complete retribution on my head. 
*' Excuse me, sir ; you see that little boy,** pointing to 
one near, whom, of course, I could not help seeing. 
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'* Well, suppose that little boy were to go to lohool, and 
the master w^re to say to him, * My boy, you must 
study astronomy,' the boy would say, 'Master, I am 
not able to study astronomy ; I am not prepared for it ; 
I must first learn my ABO, and then, after long 
study, and by degprees, I shall come to astronomy.' '' 
''Exactly," I replied; "I quite understand the case 
you put. But suppose that I haye learnt my ABO; 
suppose that I have learnt all your first principles, 
and for the moment admit them to be sound ; suppose 
I allow that G-od is unohangeable, that revelations 
have not ceased, that the Holy Ghhoet still helps men 
to work miracles ; that a new revelatldn was given to 
Joseph Smith, and continued to Brigham Young; and 
suppose that every man is bound to obey the Divine 
voice speaking within him, how then doeil polygamy 
stand with regard to your Ohurch ? Is it an essential 
part of your doctrine and practice? Must every 
Mormon be a polygamist, or approve of others being 
so ? " Then there followed a long, mysterious story, 
with many references to the patriarchs, to the immu- 
tability of the Divine doctrine and morality; and many 
singularly interpreted and applied quotations from 
Scripture, the sum of which, however, was that a man 
might be commanded by God to add to the number of 
his wives, and he must, though reluctant, obey, or he 
might be permitted, as a signal favour, if he were a 
particularly good man, to do it; and every prudent 
father who had daughters would willingly give them to 
a good man who had obtained favour of the Lord, 
rather than to a spendthrift or vicious man, who was 
not worthy to have a ynte at all — * not even one.' ' 

At length I thanked my informants, and departed, 
as the time for service in the Oongregational Ohurch 
had already arrived, and I wished to attend. In this 
Mormon Oity there are churches of Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, and Oongregationalists. It is the resi- 
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denoe of an EpisoopaUan Biahop. Whether this free- 
dom of worahip is owing to the presence of the Federal 
troops on Gamp Douglas, or to the increasing number 
and influence of Gkntiles in the city, I cannot say ; but it 
forms no part of the Mormon programme to haye other 
forms of faith beside their own represented. The Episco- 
palian and Presbyterian churches are handsome and 
prominent buildings. The Congregational Ohuroh is 
small, but neat and unobtrusiye. The pastor was 
from home, and the seryice was conducted by a Pro- 
fessor in a neighbouring Methodist Episcopal College. 
I stayed to see the Sunday School^ which met imme- 
diately after seryice^ and was requested to address the 
teachers and scholars. 

In the afternoon, at two o'clock, was held the one 
Mormon United Seryice for the day, in the great 
Tabernacle. This huge building, like an immense 
mushroom, is the first object to attract the eye as one 
approaches the city. It consists of 46 parallelogram 
pillars of red sandstone^ each being nine feet 4ong, 
three feet wide, and twelye feet high. The spaces 
between them are filled up with doors and windows, 
and the huge dome. oyer all is of wood. The Taber- 
nacle is the largest hall in America, with a single 
span-all-supporting roof. It is oyal in shape, inside 
and out. It is 250 feet long, 150 feet wide, and 62 
feet high, and will comfortably seat 10,000 persons — 
some say as many as 12,000. There is a large organ, 
one of the largest in America, and it was built by 
Mormon mechanics. The Tabernacle stands in a large 
square, enclosed by a high wall. In the same enelo- 
sure is the Temple — as much as has been built. If it 
should eyer get finished, which is yery improbable, it 
will be a magnificent building. The comer-stone was 
laid more than twenty years ago, and the building, 
composed of white granite, has risen yery little aboye 
the ground. It is said that " millions of dollars haye 
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been raised in England towards its erection." Perhaps 
this may be an exaggeration ; but eyen now money is 
collected for stained glass windows, for painting, " for 
nails to fasten the shingles on,'' and to what use the 
money so obtained is put does not appear. The ground 
is strewn with immense blocks of granite, with more 
or less labour expended upon them ; but there are no 
workmen about nor signs of recent work. At the same 
rate of progress, the Temple may be completed in the 
year 2000 ; but by that time what will have become of 
the Mormons ? Already as a semi-religious commu- 
nistic body they are approaching dissolution. Brigham 
Young, whom I saw in his carriage, driying with two 
of his many wiyes from the railway station to his 
house on the Sunday eyening, is becoming feeble and 
incapable. He yields to ungoyemable bursts of pas- 
sion, and is fast losing the control oyer others which 
he can no longer exercise on himself. Schisms and 
diyisions haye arisen among the Mormons. The God- 
beites, one of these parties, are rapidly increasing. 
They haye an organ in the Salt Lake Tribune, while 
the Brighamites are represented in the Desert News 
and the Salt Lake Herald^ all daily newspapers. 

The Tabernacle is admirably adapted to the pur- 
poses for which it is used— as a large auditorium for 
lectures and speaking and discussions. A yery large 
platform gallery surroundft the immense organ. The 
body of the building is filled with benches rising 
from the front of the platform on a gentle incline to 
the opposite end, all the seats being so arranged as to 
command a full yiew of speakers and singers who sit 
near the organ. Usually the side galleries are not 
occupied, the centre floor of the building being spacious 
enough for the great assembly. Some recent celebra- 
tion has been held, so the place is still decorated with 
banners and eyergreens and paper flowers ; of the last 
there are said to be 800,000. The people pour into 
the building in flocks ; the women mostly on one side^ 
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the men on the other, but not entirely so. Separate 
seats are assigned to visitors. The assembly consisted 
of well-dressed and well-oonduoted people. The day 
was exoessiTely hot, and large casks of water were 
standing in different parts of the room, with drinking 
caps attached, to which frequent fesort was made 
during the seryice. First a hymn was sung, led by 
the organ and a large choir of male and female 
singers. Then a prayer was offered — a brief pray^ 
for a blessing on the assembly and on the seryice. It 
seems that this weekly Sunday afternoon meeting is the 
communion service. There were large trays, with bits 
of broken bread and twelve cups and six large jugs of 
water, from which the people were supplied by a 
number of elders. Whilst the bread was being dis- 
tributed, a man advanced to the front into a small 
desk or rostrum, and began to address the meeting. 
He turned out to be ** Bishop Burton,** who had just 
returned from a long mission in Europe and England. 
He spoke with a clear, sharp, incisive voice; with much 
calmness and self-possession and evidently restrained 
feeling. It was certainly a clever argument and well 
sustained to vindicate the position taken by the Mor- 
mons as *' latter-day saints," the recipients of later and 
fuller revelations than those given in the Bible. There 
waSi however, a link wanting in the chain of his argu- 
ment, of which he seemed to be aware, and yet he had 
not the courage to supply it. He did not assert that 
the Mormons possessed the necessary authentication of 
a new Divine Eevelation in the testimony of miracu- 
lous powers. But after he had spoken long and ably, 
a more outspoken and more notorious character, whom 
it was our good fortune to hear, rose to speak, and 
with him there was no hesitation and no compromise. 
It was Orson Pratt, who laid claim to the presence of 
" signs and wonders and divers miracles and gifts of 
the Holy Ghost," which, he said, "are openly and 
undoubtedly done amongst us ; ^ but he did not specify 
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cases or desoend to partiouUrs. Both these men spole 
with g^eat vigour and popular effect ; their yoices rang 
through the huge building. There did not, howerer, 
eeem to be anything like enthusiasm or excitement in 
the audience. Both speakers referred to the " falling 
off/' to the "decay of faith," to the "coldness of 
the brethren,'' and the "departure from the first 
principles," and both seemed to be maintaining a f or* 
lorn hope in a lost or losing cause. 

The. addresses were followed by a spirited anthem, 
sung by the choir, and by a short concluding prayer, 
and the audience dispersed through the numerous out- 
lets by which the crowded building can be cleared in a 
very few minutes. 

I returned to the hotel, supposing that I had now 
done with Mormonism; but, to my amusement and 
Texation, I was followed by my loquacious friend from 
the Sunday School, who was anxious to satisfy my 
mind on the doctrines of the Church. There was no 
help for it but to hear what the teacher had to say. I 
wanted to bring him at once to the proof. " Where 
are the evidences of your new Revelation? Who 
amongst you can heal the sick, give eyes to the blind, 
and raise the dead?" He told me a story of his 
recovery from a hopeless fever by the laying on of 
hands and the anointing with oil, and the prayers of 
the elders. But it was next to an impossibility — to a 
miracle indeed^to get from him a simple, unqualified 
answer to my questions on this point, and he wan- 
dered away to mysterious and incomprehensible reve- 
lations and interpretations of scripture, and> quotations 
from the Book of Mormon, until at last my politeness 
was exhausted, and I rose to bid him good-bye. I was 
told that a systematic attempt is made to put the doc- 
trines and practices of the Mormons in as favourable a 
light as possible before visitors, and especially before 
Englishmen, and to this endeavour I suppose the visit 
of my adhesive friend must be ascribed. 

On my way to the Presbyterian Church in the 
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eyening, I turned in for a 'while into the GTwentieth 
Ward Assembly Boom, where I found a large audience, 
congjflting chiefly of young men and women, to whom 
a speaker was declaiming on " the peculiar institu- 
tion ** of the Church, with an absence of that reserye 
which the afternoon orators had maintained on the 
subject. In the Presbyterian Church I heard a hard, 
harsh sermon on the hardening of Pharaoh's heart. 
Altogether, I returned to my lodgings musing on the 
strangely diyersified forms of human life, character, 
and opinions, and wondering much to what the whole 
is tending. No doubt all these things are in some 
mysterious way educating human society, and pre- 
paring the world for the uniyersal reception of the 
truth; but what bearing Bformonism and some other 
forms of doctrine and modes of life which I could 
name haye upon this grand ultimate issue surpasses 
me to tell. Haye the wondrous eyents which occurred 
in Jerusalem, to some of which I referred in my former 
communication, any relation to the conditions and cir- 
cumstances of Salt Lake City ? How comes it to pass 
that such a development as that of Bformonism is 
possible in the nineteenth century of the Christian era, 
and in the midst of the civilisation of Europe and 
America ? 



THE YOSEMITE VALLEY AND BIG 
TREES OF CALIFORNIA. 

" Yosemite Valley, Sunday, July 11th, 1876. * * 
• • * Here we are in the midst of scenes which 
baffle all description, — which surpass all imagination. 
In a yalley about eight miles long and one wide, with 
walls of almost perpendicular rocks, nearly a mile 
high, and waterfalls varying from fliree-quarters of a 
mile in descent to one-eighth of a mile. The atmos- 
phere is as near perfection as one can imagine, so clear 
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that the branches and almost the leares of the pines 
that grow on the summits of the hills are distinctly 
visible. We came here yesterday, haying started from 
San Francisco at four o'clock on Wednesday, arriyed 
at lierced by train, about 130 miles distant from 
San Francisco by 10.30, slept there, rode in ooaoh 
from Merced to Olark's, 68 miles, on Thursday. On 
Friday saw the big trees in the grove of Mariposa and 
again slept there, and, at six o'clock, starting by coach, 
came here at twelve o'clock on Saturday, about 25 
miles more. 

Monday, July 12. 
* * It was Saturday noon when we reached this 
place. We spent the rest of the day in reoonnoitre- 
ing and strolling, and gazing upon the heights and on 
the falls. We found there would be no service on the 
Sunday, so a clergyman from Cheshire and I agreed 
to send a notice to the hotels that there would be 
divine service at Leidig's hotel at eleven o'clock. He 
was to read the Ohurch prayers and I was to preach 
the sermon. Quite a room full of people came, and at 
the close of it an American gentleman came to thank 
us, and also an Englishman (Lieut.- Ool. Batcliffe, from 
Warwickshire) and his wife. It was a pleasant servioe, 
and seemed to be greatly enjoyed by those who 
attended. * * * * This morning we were up at 
six o'clock. Carriage waiting for us, Mr. Coote and me, 
Mr. Lyon, our Cheshire parson, and an elderly Scotch 
gentleman who had been travelling our way, and fallen 
in with us from Yokohama. At one of the hotels, we 
picked up some Americans, Yankees and Southerners, 
and we were driven to the Mirror Lake. A beautiful 
scene, verily. A small sheet of water between high 
rocks. In early morning it is in shade, whilst the sun 
is shining on the tops and sides of the numerous 
precipitous rocks around it. So dear, so calm is the 
water, that the green moss on its banks, the boles of 
the trees, the branches, twigs, and ieayes, the clumps 
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of brushwood, the nearer rookf, the ovevhangmg hilli^ 
the distant mountains, are more than shadowed in it, 
they seem to be reproduced. In an inverted form, of 
course, but as to form and colour, more distinct and 
strikinfif seems the semblance than the reality. The 
effect is most loTely. We atand and gaze. We sit on 
the rooks and still gaze. We change position^ going 
from one point of yiew to another, and still gaze, so 
fascinating is the mirrored picture of mountains^ rocks, 
and trees, and birds flyipg in the air. At length 
the sun turns round the edge of one of the lofty bills, 
falls on the lake, and the bright, dazzling light which 
he casts upon it dissolves the picture, and the lake is 
now a common sheet of water. We return to breaks- 
fast, and then mount horses and start for the Vernal 
and Nevada Falb. The way through the Valley is 
level and very dusty. The morning is exceedingly hot^ 
but we are partly shaded by large trees. Soon we 
have to ascend. The scene around us is indescribably 
grand. The Sentinel Bock, a sheer upright mass of 
granite, more than 3000 feet from the ground, on one 
side ; on the other, the chief object is the Yosemite 
Falls^ a stream of water rushing over a broken cliff 
and dashing down 1200 feet into a basin, then another 
descent of 600 feet, and then another of 430. As we 
advance, the near locality is strewn with immense 
granite masses^ scattered in the wildest confusion. 
Amongst and over these are fine fir and cedar trees. 
Then we came to the rushing torrents, and after a very 
steep ride, over rocks and roots and stones, we come in 
sight of the Vernal Falls. This is one mass of water, 
a river in short, which tumbles over a perpendicular 
cliff of 400 feet, into a cauldron below, and as it 
descends is formed into spray and partly blows away, 
forming a misty drizzling cloud for a long distance, on 
which the sun shines and the rainbow gleams. A still 
higher ascent is before us, more and more laborious^ 
perfect climbing. If one path is taken it is literally 
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gomg up stone steps and wooden ladders on foot. If 
the other is taken, it is a long zigzag path for horses, 
and suddenly you see before you the Nevada FeXL, 
which is 700 feet, also in one sheer fall from a perpen- 
dicular wall of granite. The surrounding yiew so 
grand and wild, and yet so beautiful. Surely it must 
be unique ! Matlock, Llanberis, the Irossaohs, Oha- 
mouni, Mar Saba, only to be spoken of as sights utterly 
inferior and unlike. The sky is serenely beautiful, 
atmosphere pure and fresh, no noiious insects, not even 
flies to trouble you. It is so wonderfully satisfying, 
one first is thrilled with joy, one wishes to sing, then 
to take off one's hat in reyerenoe, and then to laugh 
and whistle and dance, and then to lie down in silence 
and let the beauty steal into your soul, and to do as I 
was near doing under the roar and dash of the largest 
fall, to sleep ! I left Mr. G. and the Cheshire parson 
smoking their pipes at a small hotel, which the irre- 
pressible Yankee has built on the yery choicest spot, 
and I went alone to a ahoitt distance and stretched on 
a rock under the shade of a tree, and was as near a 
nap as possible, when first a red Indian passed by, and 
then Mr. G. and Mr. Lyon came, and I went with them 
to scramble as near as we could get to the tumbling 
mass of foam and spray at the bottom of the fall. We 
got home about seven o'dock, and after dinner I am 
writing in my room. But I should tell you of Glark's 
and the big trees, where we were on Friday. Clark's is 
a wooden hotel in the heart of an immense forest; 
about 6000 feet above the sea. The road to it is 
through miles of primeval forest. We got there on 
Thursday night. On Friday, we went on horseback 
further into the forest, ascending about 1500 or 2000 
feet, till we came to the Mariposa Groves of trees. 
The forest itself is composed of firs, pines, cedars, oaks, 
and other kinds of timber, large and lofty, each one 
almost forming a picture. All the epithets seem to 
have been already expended when you come to the 
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largest. Huge, immense, enormous, &o., &o., you ex- 
claim, but when you oome to the Sequoias (Welling- 
tonia Gigantea) you can say nothing, or quietly say, 
" Yes, these are ' big ' trees." The first we came to was 
prostrate. It was the fallen monarch, 45 feet round, 
280 or 300 feet long. We ascended its side, as it lay, 
by a ladder, and walked on it. It seemed " big" indeed, 
bat we went on. Here are standing living trees. 
Gniiere were seven of us on horseback, putting horses* 
heads to horses' tails to surround one of the trees. 
The seyen of us did not go half-round. One tree was 
partly hollow. A large hole had been burnt in it. 
Five horsemen stood in the hole. We rode through a 
fallen tree erect on horseback. There were trees 26, 
and seyeral 33 feet in diameter, and about 100 feet in 
circumference. These trees must be from 1300 to 2000 
years old. Fancy! This forest has remained un- 
changed during the whole of the Christian era. These 
trees were growing when Paul preached at Athens, 
when Pope Gregory sent monks to England, when 
Oolumbus sailed to find the KeW World, and there 
they are, likely to live for hundreds of years to oome. 
To-morrow (Tuesday) we propose to look about us 
quietly. Wednesday, to go to what is said to be the 
grandest of all the points of view "Glacier Bock," 
taking it on our way out of the yalley. Then we pro- 
ceed back to Bf erced, and onwards to Los Angeles^ in 
the South of California. We shall return to San 
Francisco, for a day, and then take our journey 
eastwards. ***** 

Wednesday, July 14, 
We have been oyer Glacier Point and Sentinel Dome 
to-day. The excursion is the crowning part of this 
route. We are spending the night at Clark's, in the 
heart of the forest. At six o'clock to-morrow we start 
for Los Angeles." 

Leader & Sons, Printers, Sheffield, 
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